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A PLEA FOR BAR HARBOR. 


HE characteristics of the social life of our 
young people, which have amazed and per- 
plexed foreigners, are to be noted more con- 
spicuously, perhaps, at Bar Harbor than 
elsewhere. This is true rather of the Bar 
Harbor of half-a-dozen years ago than to- 
day, for fashion has set a seal upon its man- 

ners and customs to such an 
extent that considerations other 
than idyllic are threatening to 
banish the flannel gown and shirt 
even from the hotel piazzas. The 
pioneers of the place openly de- 
clare that its glory is on the wane, 
and recall with sighs the satisfy- 
ing soul communion of a primi- 
tive but never-to-be-forgotten (by 
them) time in its annals when no 
dress of Worth’s had ever passed 
the Penobscot, and it was not 
uncommon to go to bed hungry. 
Still, due allowance must be 
made for the fading enthusiasm 
of folk beginning to be a trifle 
ancient, who fail, it may be, to 
recognize the present charms of the resort on account ofa deficiency in their own 
perspectives, rather than because it has ceased to be attractive. 
There is no doubt, however, that Bar Harbor is in a transition state, and there is 
reason to believe that conventionality is likely to tighten rather than relax its hold. 
The erection of handsome cottages, and the consequent influx of people who prefer to 
have the luxuries and formality of the city all the year round, have already begun to 
have an effect. The dinner parties and similar entertainments suggest Newport or 
Lenox in their character, and indications are not wanting that it will eventually be- 
come as expensive and decorously fashionable as either of them. This seems the 
more probable from the fact that, on the other hand, the hotels, which used to be 
the center of Bar Harbor life, are now patronized, for the most part, by a different 
class than in former years,—a class who go in for show and extravagance, and, so 
far as the younger portion is concerned, for flirtation of the type observable at Narra- 
gansett pier and Saratoga. They are transients, attracted thither by its reputa- 
tion, coming latterly often from the West, and ignorant of the old-time usages. They 
clamor for sumptuous cookery, are indifferent to scenery, and shock the prejudices of 
the regular visitors by requiring, for instance, to be informed that ‘* haul-mealers” 
are merely persons who lodge in the neighborhood and are hauled on buck-boards to 
their meals at Rodick’s. The natural result of all this will be that the hotels will 
soon be given up to the new-comers, and, as at Newport, the cottagers will plant 
shrubbery and preserve a polite exclusiveness. 
The secret of the social charm which made Bar Harbor famous lay first in the 
beauty of the natural surroundings and the opportunities for the enjoyment of out-door 
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life, and, second, in the peculiarly pleasant 
relations between young men and young 
women which came to exist there. Prior 
to its discovery the originality of the 
American girl was supposed to be chiefly 
indigenous to the country as distinguished 
from the city, or, if found there, only in 
subjects whose parents had become sud- 
denly rich and but lately urban. Lydia 
Blood, in **The Lady of the Aroostook ” 
and the heroine of ‘* An Earnest Trifler,”’ 
are specimens of the first class, and Daisy 
Miller exemplifies the other. But the spe- 
cial characteristics which distinguish girls 
in the United States from those of other 
civilized countries were not thought to ex- 
tend to young women accustomed to good 
society and blessed with ancestors. They 
were popularly considered to be under the 
influence of continental manners and more 
or less rigid rules of deportment, and to be 
not only indifferent to the notoriety of their 
less conventional sisters, but eager to avoid 
it. ® 

Yet, although the young ladies of the sea- 
board cities listened with repugnance to the 
doings of their sex in certain instances 
across the water, and spent their summers 
at Newport, overlooked by servants in 
livery, there was none the less a longing in 
the hearts of many to escape from bondage 
and reveal themselves in their true com- 
plexion. Perhaps they felt the injustice of 
the reproof that they were not Americans, 
and wished to set an example of what a 
refined girl could accomplish in the way of 
originality (or what international critics 
called ‘‘ adaptiveness’’), without in any 
degree ceasing to be lady-like. At any 
rate it grew to be of frequent occurrence 
for families to ‘‘ slough off” from the tra- 
ditional resorts and seek rest and recrea- 
tion in more or less unexplored localities 
during the warm weather. The result of 
these migratory experiments is well known. 
From them have been evolved the various 
popular watering-places by the sea or in 
the mountains, of which out-door life and 
an untrammeled fellowship between the 
sexes are the distinguishing features. 

Of all these, Bar Harbor has been the 
best known, and has longer preserved its. 
distinctive character. The process by 
which many of these places have degener- 
ated is sufficiently familiar. A few sea- 
sons of ideal enjoyment are succeeded 
from year to year by the building of hotels, 
the raising of prices, the overcrowding of 
new visitors, the arrival of the fashionable 
cottager, and simultaneously with this last 


evolution the appearance of the dreaded 
Philistine with Saratoga trunks. In des- 
peration the seeker after tranquillity and 
pleasant friendships, has plunged farther 
and farther into the wilderness, preferring 
even the bear and the sand-fly to the 
civilizing hordes. 

In the case of Bar Harbor this process 
has been much longer delayed. Its phys- 
ical character was adapted to impede the 
advance alike of fashion and of Philis- 
tinism. It became virtually the head- 
quarters of the movement of which I have 
spoken, and which has borne fruit there 
more conspicuously than at any other 
resort. So much has this been the case 
that the very magnitude of the colony has 
been its chief safeguard, and enabled it to 
resist so long the twin foes which have 
disrupted the happiness of analagous settle- 
ments. 

Another element of service in this un- 
equal warfare has been the excellent social 
standing of the young people who, summer 
after summer, have flocked to Bar Harbor. 
The expression 1s used in no narrow or 
artificial sense, but as typifying a certain 
refinement of nature without the existence 
of which a system tested to such extremi- 
ties as is there witnessed would long ago 
have come to grief. An absence of this 
has been the rift within the lute that has 
reduced to a more common level the life at 
several places founded on the same general 
principles. Undoubtedly the distance of 
Bar Harbor from civilization has contrib- 
uted to preserve this state of affairs ; but it is 
undeniably the fact that until very recently 
a scrupulous spirit of chivalry on the one 
side and refined self-respect on the other 
has been the basis on which its society has 
been conducted. The distasteful exhibi- 
tions at some other watering-places, such 
as of flirtations carried on in bathing cos- 
tumes of diverse patterns, are happily not 
visible at Bar Harbor. (Though the cynic 
might allege the water is too cold.) In 
short, the society there has been composed 
of gentlemen and ladies. 

It is, consequently, at Bar Harbor that 
the distinguishing attributes of American 
girls are to be observed to the best advan- 
tage, for the student of human nature is not 
there often offended by a lack of breeding 
or good-taste. That which makes the for- 
eigner open his eyes is apparent in undi- 
minished vigor ; but neither the Daisy Miller 
nor Lydia Blood type used to be recogniza- 
ble among the regular summer visitors. 
The excrescences of the one and the un- 
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sophistication of the other have been re- 
lieved by knowledge of the polite world 
without a whit impairing the adorable 
spirit of independence which makes Ameri- 
can girls the most charming in creation. 
The difficulty with Newport and Lenox, 
and equally with the less aristocratic Sara- 
toga and Long Branch, is in the artificiality 
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of the life there, which is becoming more 
and more suggestive of European models. 
As has been already pointed out, the so- 
ciety of Bar Harbor and similar resorts is 
a revolt against these methods of amuse- 
ment and recreation during the summer 
months, engineered by the American girl. 
Whether the state of affairs which her en- 
terprise has brought about is to be 
permanent, or is only a phase in our 
development, there is no denying 
the wide extent of her success. 
The tripartite contract between the 
voung of the two sexes and nature 
is a distinct and not to be disre- 
garded factor in a survey of our 
national life to-day. Already, how- 
ever, there are signs of contamina- 
tion in the air. The vast increase 
of wealth and the luxurious tastes 
incident thereto threaten to pervert 
the simplicity and purity which 
have been as a buckler and shield 
to our girls. It may be that the 
barriers of formality which have 
marked the social relations of young 
people in other countries will be 
introduced here. There are some 
mothers who think that this would 
be desirable, instancing the abuse 
of the system now in vogue ; but let 
it be said that, though there may be 
now and then instances where re- 
pression might be desirable, the 
happiness of American girls, as 
contrasted with those elsewhere, 
speaks volumes in behalf of the 
native system. 
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A **GOOD FELLOW.” 


Taking Bar Harbor, then, in a representa- 
tive sense, it may be interesting to touch 
lightly on the character of what goes on 
there, and, if possible, to throw into relief 
the peculiar workings of the feminine mind 
that have puzzled so often the sages of the 
Saturday Review. 

It may be fairly taken for granted that, 
though the average girl fervently expects 
to be married some day. she never regards 
the contingency as other than remote. 
Her attitude is almost strictly impersonal, 
and she rarely changes her stand-point 
in this respect until further  self-deceit 
would be anomalous. She is, therefore, 
primarily, a student of human nature, 
interested in analysis, and especially in 
the analysis of her own disposition. She 
is a constant surprise and revelation to 
herself. A philosopher at heart, she does 
not value second-hand knowledge, nor, 
consequently, begrudge to the English 
girl the intense interest in public life which 
the latter gleans from the prejudices of her 
elders. She knows nothing about politics, 
and one of her tenets is to be honest to 
herself in all matters save those of the 
heart. Hence she prefers the study of her 
inner consciousness to the parrot-like 
parading of facts. She loves to break a 
free lance with old established notions that 


seem to her fusty, nor will even reverence 
withstay her hand if she is convinced that 
it is invoked merely to shelter humbug. 
Eager, scrutinizing, and probing in her 
tastes, she spends her maidenhood in trying 
to discover the reason of her existence, and 
the wherefore of the world at large. 

This tendency toward self-investigation, 
and this unwillingness to follow blindly, 
are salient and distinguishing character- 
istics of her nature. Until their cousins 
on this side of the water set them the 
example most English girls never ques- 
tioned what was told them. It did not 
occur to them to question. They simply 
obeyed. The best American girls, on the 
other hand, obey and then criticise. Some 
even criticise and do not obey. Nor are 
they by any means always right in their 
judgments. What they can justly be 
envied is the power of making up their 
own minds. 

The American girl is neither mercenary 
nor material. Her knowledge of human 
nature does not ordinarily deter her from 
ideality. Nor is the ‘* futur” she enshrines 
in her imagination any the less inspiring 
because his physical properties are hazy. 
Like girls all the world over she cherishes 
this form of ideal, but she is so absorbed in 
her earnestness to realize a perfect soul 
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that, unlike her Gallic kinswoman, she 
rarely dreams of a mustache or a definite 
pair of legs. 

Her fearlessness and self-reliance are 
also traits that command attention. Ac- 
customed to be served and waited upon by 
men with more consideration than. in any 
other society, she is yet less dependent 
upon surveillance. She has a wonderful 
faculty of forecasting circumstances and 
understanding how far she can act in- 
dependently without hazard. I remember 
being struck at Bar Harbor by the response 
of a girl of eighteen who was questioned 
as to the prudence of having spent most of 
the day and evening on the water with a 
young man who was almost a stranger. 
‘¢ Oh,” she answered, ‘* the canoe itself is 
a great protection.” 

Bar Harbor is a theater well chosen for 

the free play of these traits. As most peo- 
ple know, it possesses exceptional natural 
beauties, both of sea-coast and _ interior. 
The walks and drives are attract- 
ive and various, and the smooth 
surface of the island-dotted bay is 
admirably adapted for boating. 
All the elements that make up the 
place are opposed to artificiality. 
The very air is superabundant 
with ozone. The host of young 
people that alighted at Mt. Desert, 
like a vast flock of doe-birds, with- 
in a few years of its discovery as 
an available resort, emphasized a 
silent protest against the conven- 
tional customs hitherto limiting 
their relations. If marriage is 
woman’s whole existence, let her 
have the opportunity to choose 
intelligently, and to obtain more 
than a ball-room impression of 
‘him upon whose character the 
happiness of her life is to be 
mainly dependent. This was the 
key-note of the movement, and as 
a corollary thereto the companion- 
ship of maidenhood was advo- 
cated as a refining influence on 
young men. At this new depart- 
ure the old nations shook their 
heads and shrugged their shoul- 
ders. 

The intimacy established between mar- 
riageable young folk is the great feature of 
life at Bar Harbor. The emancipation of 
women has been affected thereby in a sense 
much more satisfactory to them asa sex 
than any bill of political rights could ac- 
complish. Perfunctorily spoken of in 
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other civilizations as the companion of 
man, she has demonstrated her right to the 
designation. She has insisted on knowing 
the world from other stand-points than 
merely the nursery or the cotilion. She 
has learned to discuss and to form opin- 
ions. She no longer permits herself to be 
put off the track in her pursuit after truth 
by amiable legends invented for her benefit. 
In brief, she thinks for herself. 

The first glimpse of life at Bar Harbor 
produces on the visitor an amazement that 
is not void of doubt as to the advisability of 
so much feminine freedom. Most of us now 
know it intimately, and it no longer seems 
strange. But one can easily understand 
how a foreigner sitting on the piazza at 
Rodick’s must experience little less than a 
shock at what goes on under his eyes. 
Take the exodus after dinner, for instance. 
The whole piazza for a quarter of an 
hour is a buzz of life. He sees before 


him a hilarious, chattering mass of girls 


A SUPERLATIVE TYPE. 


and young men with a thin background of 
matrons. Flannel dresses and thick boots, 
flannel shirts and knickerbockers, contend 
in picturesqueness with the costumes of 
city society. The regular occupants of the 
hotel, already supplemented by the ‘* haul- 
mealers,” receive, from all directions, fur- 
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ther reinforcements of cottagers equipped 
for the different expeditions suggested by the 
buck-boards and, haply, a coach waiting 
before the door. Little by little the mass 
disintegrates itself. The vehicles fill with 
freight and dash off one by one. Single 
couples slip down the steps and disappear in 
the direction of the woods or the sea, with- 
out more ado. Secretive maidens saunter 


harmlessly down the road and chanceupon 
their escorts. A group of unenterprising or 
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as frequent as partridges in the fall! To 
be sure the approach of twilight turns-their 
steps, as well as his, toward the hotel, and 
the sound of the tea-bell reunites the itin- 
erants ; though ever and anon for the next 
half hour retarded spirits emerge from the 
landscape, like dusky bats, and flit in-doors. 
But only for a hasty bite. Once more the 
piazza is alive with merry spirits, who, for 
the most part, if the moon promises well, 
go down to the water in intimate pairs, 


























THE INFANTILE. 


philosophic young men establish them- 
selves in the corner of the piazza and light 
their pipes. The matrons disappear in- 
doors, and a summer stillness settles down 
upon the scene. 

Where have they all gone to? We 
know, of course. But it puzzles our for- 
eigner, who sits chewing the cud of reflec- 
tion and wondering at the strangeness of 
our customs. He does not understand 
such a state of affairs, and, perhaps, if en- 
ergetic, he strolls out to investigate. Sup- 
pose him to wander into the woods, and 
fancy his sensations at interrupting couples 


provided with wraps and guitars, to make 
night warm and melodious. Some scatter 
to the hops at other hotels, and a few en- 
sconce themselves in corners of the piazza, 
from which they can command a bit of 
moon to cast a glamour o’er their confi- 
dences. It grows dark and tranquil, save 
for an occasional smothered laugh and the 
stealthy footfall of some roaming matron 
flashing her dark-lantern in ostensible 
search of her daughter, but curious in 
reality to discover who is with whom. 
And then, in the vicinity of ten, begins 
the break-up for the night, which lasts, 
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it may be, into the small hours of the 
morning. 

Such is Bar Harbor to the superficial 
glance; and it is not to be wondered at 
that one who sees it for the first time is 
dazed and mystified. Is it possible, one 
queries, for young men and girls to mingle 
so freely and unrestrainedly without injury 
to the weaker party and thereby to both? 
The continued popularity of such resorts is 
striking evidence in support of the propo- 
sition, and the secret of the success of the 
experiment lies in the self-respect of our 
girls. There are undoubtedly some in- 
stances where it is abused. All of us can 
recall young persons who, to use a slangy 
but expressive term, ‘‘ banged about” Bar 
Harbor with Tom, Dick, and Harry, to the 
infinite peril of their manners and feelings. 
But the mass of evidence inclines a careful 
spectator to believe that the hail-fellow- 
well-met spirit which reduces the sexes to 
a common footing:is distasteful to most 
young people, and that there is really very 
little of it except among promiscuous vis- 
itors or mere boys and girls. This over- 
familiarity is undoubtedly the chief criti- 
cism urged against the mode of life, and it 
is to be deplored that there should be room 
for it. The cause of whatever exists is 
plainly the revolt from formality, which, not 
content with informal costumes and easy in- 
tercourse, would transform girls into ‘** good 
fellows.” If girls were only aware of the 
uncomplimentary estimation in which these 
jovial sisters are held by the majority of men, 
they would cease to try to acquire popularity 
by encouraging their Corydons to treat them 
as if they were members of the other sex. 
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The male frequenters of Bar Harbor are 
chiefly undergraduate and professional stu- 
dents, young clerks of good social position 
away for a fortnight’s vacation, embryo 
artists and poets, and a few gentlemen of 
leisure sailing eastward on yachts. This 
comprised the old-time patronage, but 
nowadays there are reztzers as well, and 
celebrities, and politicians, and skimmings 
from the créme de la premiere volée. 
Their occupations, after they arrive, vary 
according to the tastes and experience of 
the individual. A young fellow who has 
never been there before is apt to be swept 
into the whirlpool of picnics, hops, and 
promiscuous festivity. He is kept busy 
from morning until night, and, if he is not 
courageous enough to make headway 
against the demands of matrons, is sure 
to become a social draft-horse. Young 
men are always in demand, for the other 
sex outnumbers them perceptibly. Excur- 
sions to various points of interest om the 
island, during which the participants sit 
three abreast on buck-boards, save when 
battening on spring-chicken and spring- 
water in a grove, are thought by some to 
furnish the greatest happiness to the great- 
est number. Those who find their pastime 


in such jaunts are likely to be equally en- 
tertained by the dances held in the evening 
at the various hotels, at which all the 
blandishments of Terpsichorean winter are 
beginning to prevail, to the intense disgust 
of Thyrsis in his Norfolk jacket pressing 
his nose with Amaryllis at his side against 


the window-pane. In conclusion comes 
the walk home in the refreshing night- 
air and the parting chorus when the most 
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dissipated of the morning stars are blink- 
ing. 

But most men tire of this sort of thing 
after a season or two. It mainly interests 
the very young. One wants rest, not a 
racket. An occasional drive to Somesville 
with congenial spirits is all very well, and 
a single waltz when the floor is clear is 
sometimes pleasant. One’s eye becomes 
fastidious and cold, and bevies of girls no 
longer arouse the enthusiasm. It is more 
satisfactory to talk to one than to several. 
This is the second stage, and it is that 
which is especially typical of Bar Harbor. 
To see as much of a single person as pos- 
sible is the ambition of those who are no 
longer tyros, and it is the extent of this 
possibility that renders the program so 
attractive. In like manner there are not 
many girls who do not become wedded to 
this form of recreation, provided they are 
even moderately charming. As in every 
otheg vocation or avocation some are fitted 
to shine more than their sisters, and there 
are few more picturesque sights than an 
excelling Bar Harborite in the studied sim- 
plicity of her costume and carriage. Tall, 
sylph-like, clad in an éxquisite fitting stuff 
gown of cheap material, with a coil of 


black lace about her neck and a glowing 
sunshade athwart her shoulder, sauntering 
with the conscious unconsciousness that an 
admirer is approaching from behind or that 
ardent eyes survey her from the window, 
she suggests to the mere spectator the em- 
bodiment of refined, graceful, and intelli- 


gent nature. She is of the highest type. 
That is to say, her soul can get very near 
to another soul in the course of a few short 
weeks. She can wring confidences from a 
stone and soar as far into the empyrean of 
the why and wherefore as a sympathetic 
companion spirit will accompany her. She 
regards love as an all-absorbing but ab- 
stract truth without personal application, so 
far as she is concerned, and woe betide him 
who takes a contrary view of the situation. 

The apotheosis and extreme type of the 
system is sometime a flirt. But the term 
should be used with great discrimination 
and with due regard to the facts of the 
case, for men enter upon such intimacies 
with their eyes open. They know they 
are playing with fire. The tacit under- 
standing is that each wishes to be the 
friend of the other for the time being for 
mutual sympathy and enlightenment. Any- 
thing beyond that is to be purely supposi- 
tious, and dependent on the fancy of the 
party whose privilege it is to say ‘* No.” 


She can fairly allege as her excuse, in any 
but deliberate instances of cruelty, the 
theory upon which society at Bar Harbor 
is largely based, that a woman cannot 
make up her mind without knowing a man 
intimately. The unsuccessful suitor has 
to comfort him the sweet memories of a 
refined soul communion for which the 
civilization of the effete dynasties of 
Europe have no parallel. If the pains of 
the system were greater than the pleasures, 
men, being the masters of the universe, 
could easily abrogate it. 

It is only upon the cynic or the vapid 
worldling that this mode of life palls so 
long as a man remains unmarried. But 
there are rounds in the ladder. Onegrows 
older and one’s taste improves. At first 
perhaps it is the giggling, bumptious 
charmer, with her baby ways and conta- 
gious spirits, that occupies our fancy. How 
fascinating is her infantile laugh! What 
little things amuse her! It is a genuine 
pleasure to see her pout playfully at our 
sauciness, or spatter us with the paddle. 
She delights in caramels, and the summit 
of her ambition is to be wicked enough to 
take a wee puff at a cigarette. By the 
middle of the second summer one is sure 
to find her a little tedious. 

Next it may be one chooses asa constant 
companion a sharp, audacious, little body 
with black eyes that twinkle like a ferret’s. 
She is very unconventional, and a sister 
just like her would be the occasion for 
some uneasiness. She is great fun. Not 
a mere doll, but really amusing. In spite 
of her small frame she is indefatigable. 
She never wishes to go home. Why 
should she? She is very comfortable as 
she is, lying at the end of the canoe with 
a coat thrown over her and looking up at 
the bright stars. Past ten! No matter. 
Such nights are rare, and it is only the 
cream of theevening. Yes, alas! She does 
use slang occasionally, and if once in a 
while she becomes serious and pensive, as 
though she would like to bring matters to 
a crisis, the memory of such blemishes 
makes the prudent man think twice before 
he whispers the question trembling on his 
lips. Not that he is certain to be accepted 
by any means. Girls of this sort dive at 
the flash like the dapper little ducks they 
resemble. 

After a man has, in consequence of a 
prolonged bachelorhood, become very 
fastidious, he is prone to say that he pre- 
fers his pipe and a novel to feminine 
society. He sits on the piazza and makes 
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slightly sarcastic comments on the length 
of time that the familiar ‘* stand-byes ” have 
frequented the place without securing a 
husband. This one has lost her looks, 
and another has dyed her hair, and a third 
has degenerated in style. He _ rather 
wonders that he could ever have been very 
intimate with any of them. They are 
well enough in their way, but not the 
wives for him. Was it, then, all hallucina- 
tion? Are there no girls in which one can- 
not pick a flaw? Humph! ‘* Who, my 
dear Billy boy, is that? She steps well.”’ 

‘¢ That,” as our censor calls her, steps 
well indeed. What flaw can one pick in 
her, unless it be that she isa trifle haughty, 
and does not care for boys? She is in 
search of a soul, and'so is he. She loves 
nature and to ramble by herself, picking 
up shells on the beach or plucking violets 
in the wood. There are strange whispers 
concerning her. Some say she carries at 
her girdle a little bag filled with ivory 
hearts, the sizeof dice, each emblematic ofa 
rejected lover. There have been many, — 
artists and bankers and poets and lawyers. 
She plays ‘jackstones with them in her 
leisure moments. Even now a couple of 
poor devils — an artist with an atrabilious 


manner, and a kindly but unintelligent 
merchant prince —dog her footsteps and 
track her through the mountains. * She 
gives them largess of her society, and they 


are happy. They hope against hope. Is 
it her fault? Is she to blame? The tides 
follow the moon, and will not man follow 
woman to the end of time? 

And so our censor follows too, and 
knows the satisfaction of an ideal intimacy. 
It may be that the gossips have done her 
wrong, and that she is merciful as well as 
clever, sympathetic as well as lovely, and 
unselfish as well as refined. She has 
sought merely to know and understand 
men well before making her choice, never 
encouraging them beyond the limits of 
pleasant friendship while philosophizing 
with them under the blue sky. They have 
fallen at her feet and worshipped her, not 
only the poise of her head and the lustre of 
her eyes, but the nobleness of her thoughts 
and the purity of her soul. All can not 
win her. Some must fall by the wayside, 
as in every other strife to win and wear 
perfection. So it may be, too, with him, if 
he be man enough to make the attempt; 
but will he ever forget those blissful strolls 
through the shady wood and up the moun- 
tain side, those confidential talks at the 
brook’s margin, or the hours when, perched 
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on some ledge of the giant cliffs, he looked 
seawards with her and was happy? 

There are some who have so little faith 
in the probity of human nature as to be- 
lieve that the freedom of the life at Bar 
Harbor and at kindred resorts is merely a 
phase, and that as we grow more compact 
as a nation we shall become more cautious. 
In justice to that view it must be admitted 
that, so far as Bar Harbor is concerned, 
the experiment has been tried under pecu- 
liarly favorable circumstances for the 
young people who assemble there have 
been almost altogether the children of well- 
to-do and educated parents. The danger, 
therefore, of allowing them to follow their 
own instincts and become a law unto them- 
selves has been comparatively small. To 
be sure one could recall instances of girls 
so lacking in lady-like impulses as to make 
themselves conspicuous by staying out at 
night later than their companions, or vio- 
lating in other ways the unwritten laws of 
the place. But the instances would be 
few. Free as the life is, it has had its well- 
understood limits, to which nearly all sub- 
scribe without question. Going out on 
the water with a young man means noth- 
ing more to a refined nature than sitting 
with him in the parlor, except that the 
surroundings are more agreeable, and there 
is freedom from interruption. That this is 
undoubtedly true of ninety-nine girls in 
every hundred of those who go to Bar 
Harbor is one of the secrets of its popu- 
larity. 

There are several other well-known re- 
sorts of whose society one might say 
the same; and it is by no means clear, 
‘as one goes down in the social scale, that 
the experiment encounters worse obstacles 
than those which result from lack of breed- 
ing. At such*places as Cinerea Lake, for 
example, so cleverly described in ‘*‘ Henry 
Vane,” the girls are on playful terms with 
the hotel clerk, and use rather questionable 
efforts to make the acquaintance of the 
hero; but they seem quite able to take 
care of themselves, and, for anything that 
appears, would be very nearly as incapable 
of doing anything radically unmaiden-like 
as their*better bred sisters. Good-breeding 
is necessarily a limited quantity, and the 
wonder is that those of our girls who have 
not had the advantages of careful training 
in that respect are so quick to learn, rather 
than that they still’ offend in some degree. 
The same cannot be said of the trades- 
men’s daughters of other countries; and it 
may fairly be claimed that much of the 
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ridicule current in regard to American 
girls abroad is unfair, for the reason that 
the daughters of our self-made men are 
compared with the scions of the nobility, 
and expected to stand the test, as they 
sometimes, by the way, do very well. But 
compare them with the young women of 
their own social standing, and mark the 
result. Was not Daisy Miller tenfold the 
superior of any tailor’s daughter in the 
United Kingdom? 

There is not much evidence until one 
gets among the lowest strata of society to 
show that a free intercourse between our 
girls and young men is subversive of 
morals or character. It is scarcely within 
the province of this article to consider the 
effect of a corresponding laxity among the 
working girls. The question as to the advis- 
ability of skating-rinks in cities is at pres- 
ent attracting attention. But, as a general 
rule, it would seem as if the freedom 
granted to American women has not been 
abused, and that neither for their own 
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sakes nor for the sake of our sex, whose 
happiness has been so much promoted by 
the wider intelligence of which they have 
become capable, is any repression desira- 
ble. Of immoral people there is sure to 
be a plethora for many centuries to come ; 
but it is not easy to show that the number 
has been increased by the emancipation of 
our girls. 

Whether this will continue to be the 
case must depend largely on the devolop- 
ment of the country, the society of which 
is undergoing the double strain of a rapidly 
increasing taste for luxury and the infusion 
of much foreign blood. It is as yet an ex- 
periment, as is the case with so many of 
our institutions, and there is, at least, more 
happiness to be detived from taking an 
optimistic view of the future. Even in 
the case of Bar Harbor let us hope that 
the tide of fashion may begin to ebb before 
long and the delightful simplicity of the 
past be restored. 

Robert Grant. 
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TuHE valley of the St. Lawrence is flat 
and tame for many miles on either side 
of that noble stream. A thousand ponds 
— which would be called lakes in Europe 
— send: in their contributions unnoticed, 
and unsung. The rugged ranges of de- 
tached mountains in ‘*the French coun- 
try” of Canada are conspicuous by their 
isolation. The vast level fracts are inter- 
esting only as the visitor observes the 
quaint houses and studies the more quaint 
customs of the inhabitants. The most 
entertaining approach to Lake Champlain 
is through the outlet known as_ the 
Richelieu river. This was the path of 
the French invaders. We may follow 
them past the picturesque chateaux and 
slopes of greensward at St. Hilaire, and 
past the ruins of the Chambly Fort, that 
was built to protect the smuggling of 
beavers into New York,—for the early 
French were free-traders. But the block 
houses have long since disappeared from 
St. Johns, Montgomery’s depot of sup- 
plies on his ill-fated way to onl and 
from the Isle aux Noix, —the last tarrying 


place of the French when they fled north- 
ward to remain. Or we may enter the 
lake at Missisquoi Bay, where a trio of 
mountain rivers offers abundant possibili- 
ties in the way of brook-trout. Here 
Major Rogers, the hero of Lake George, 
left his boats to pursue the St. Francis 
Indians, the allies of the fleeing French. 
Here to-day the sounds of revelry assail 
the tourists from Highgate Springs. 
Close at hand is the old mill where the 
father of the poet Saxe ground ‘ Virginia 
corn” for the early settlers when the 
‘¢wasting wood and crumbling stone” of 
his ‘* dripping and clattering wheel” were 
still in their prime. Or, if we are coming 
from the southward, we may take the 
large steamer, or the railroad along the 
western shore, and gain some idea of the 
lake in general before we examine it in 
detail. In that case our start will be from 
Rouse’s Point, close under the guns of 
Fort Montgomery, — an American in- 
vention to terrify the Canadians. ‘+All 
you’ve got to do,” says a native, ‘‘ is to 
take a bottle of beer along: the garrison 
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will surrender every time.” The single 
guard who holds the fort may not be above 
taking the beer, but he is so faithful to 
Brother Jonathan that no visitor ever 
bears away a sketch of the casements or 
dares to count the number of guns. 

It will be readily inferred that the pains- 
taking tourist should enter Champlain at 
the northern, or lower, end. It is the Loch 
Lomond, as Lake George is the Loch 
Katrine, of eastern North America. The 
tour of the Scotch Highlands should begin 
at Balloch, include Loch Lomond and 
Loch Katrine, and end at Callendar. The 
tour of Champlain should run southward, 
turn about Mount Defiance, as the Ben 
Lomond of Ticonderoga, and close at the 
upper end of Lake George. Whether in 
the highlands of Scotland or of America 
the effect will be the same: broad ex- 
panses of water will narrow; sky-lines 
of hills will rise higher and higher until 
they develop into mountains; and the 
mountains themselves will finally reach 
from the water to the horizon. The pleas- 
ure of new discoveries is ever on the in- 
crease until the climax is reached. But to 
enter Lake George and end with the flat 
lands of the lower Champlain is to make 
the same mistake as to see Katrine first 
and then Lomond. The effect in either 
case is disappointing. 

One other piece of advice to the sensible 
tourist. You are obliged to come to Cham- 
plain by rail, or by a slow gait on the 
water. Once here, use freely all of the 
means of conveyance that are open to the 
public. You may use the railroad profit- 
ably to note the boldness of the cuttings 
in the rocks. The steamers will pass the 
interesting spots along a lake rich not only 
in historic lore but also in beauties of moun- 
tain, headland, and island scenery. To 
enjoy this feast properly you must shake 
off the tyranny of linen collars and cuffs 
and adapt your clothing to your surround- 
ings. The enlarged canoe, decked and flat- 
bottomed, is your conveyance to points 
where the larger craft cannot go. The 
tent or the canoe is your shelter, and from 
the miseries of burnt beefsteak there is 
but one relief, to be more careful the next 
time, or else to stop at some convenient 
farm-house on the way. 

‘** Any port in a storm” is a good motto, 
and so you must not refuse the shelter of 
even a ** French house,” —a combination 
of logs and boards without a sign of plas- 
tering. But when you accept such hospi- 
tality your gravity must be equal to the 
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occasion. You must not laugh if your 
host gives his family history —tells you 
that he has ‘lived here nigh on to forty 
years ; and you needn’t think I haven’t got 
money enough to build a better house than 
this ;” and declares, ‘* I have just bought a 
new parlor organ, because pianos have gone 
out of style, you know.” 

The main channel of Champlain hugs 
the New York shore; hence all of the 
larger islands are in the State of Vermont. 
Live Yankees dwell on them to-day, and 
their farms are of the most fertile kind. 
But the first settlers were the French, who 
held not only these islands but large 
tracts on both shores of the main-land — 
under grants of the French king — ‘‘ by 
tenure of Fief and Seigniory, with High, 
Middle, and Low Justice, and Right of 
Hunting, Fishing, and Trading with the 
Indians.” These rights amounted to noth- 
ing after the English had conquered the 
country and had marked out the boundary 
on the line of the forty-fifth degree. The 


French were told to establish their titles 
under the Province of New York, — not 
an easy thing to do when their tracts had 
been already granted to Englishmen, and 
formed part of the English county of 
The poor Frenchmen, there- 


Charlotte. 
fore, had to retire or buy their property 
over again. Then came the wrangle be- 
tween New York and New Hampshire 
over the whole State of Vermont, which 
finally ended in confining New York to 
the main channel of the lake. 

Where the ** main channel” was located 
was evident to the earlier voyagers ; but the 
greatest care had to be taken to avoid the 
various shoals, reefs, and ledges. The 
reefs off Isle la Motte and Point au Fer 
were so dangerous that the French gov- 
ernor Beauharnais advised Louis XV. to 
have a map made before the building of 
any large vessels. To-day the same reefs 
appear,— as if the Adirondacks had thrown 
up their defiance from under the water to 
meet the long sand-bars which they had 
already thrown out from the mouth of every 
mountain river. But the modern naviga- 
tor, armed with a map and warned by 
buoys, fears neither the shoals nor the 
reefs. His greatest care is to avoid the 
heavy seas about Cumberland Head and 
the cold and treacherous winds that creep 
down the gaps in the mountains. At the 
narrow pass of the, Split Rock, also, where 
counter-currents of air and water struggle 
for the mastery, he may well claim the 
title of a good sailor if he comes through 
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with masts and rigging intact. “Aside from 


these annoyances no lake of half its size 
could be more safe than Champlain. 
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Once through the draw-bridge and past 
the beautiful slopes and jet marbles of La 
Motte, we come to a camping-ground on 
Cloak Island, — named from the tragic 
fate of a girl who left her red cloak 
behind when she drowned herself and her 
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love sorrows. Pelot’s Bay affords shelter 
for another camping party, and fortunate 
are we if we arrive in time to dine on the 
Dashaway, or to attend a wedding that 
has been arranged to take place in her 
cabin. All about the bay are the signs of 
the fisherman’s calling. You may troll for 
pickerel in all the weedy waters from 
Whitehall to Rouse’s Point; you may 
angle for bass to the northward of the 
‘¢ Four Brothers;” or you may fish with 
dobsons off the mouth of the Boquet river. 
You may have good success, for Champlain 
has not yet been fished out, in spite of fyke 
nets in the summer and ‘‘ tip-ups” in the 
winter. And yet when you ask for real 
fishing you will go to the islands in the 
northern end of the lake; more especially 
those to the eastward of the two Heroes, 
where some ancient fisherman will take 
you to the grounds frequented by the 
muscalonge, white-fish, salmon - trout, 
pickerel, roach, perch, and black bass. 
The latter are of the small-mouthed kind, 
Micropterus dolomie. The northern 
aquatic birds also appear early, and the 
chances with the gun are not to be 
despised. 

Pelot’s Bay is a central resort for fisher- 
men. To the northward we can look for 
miles up the narrow pass between the 
mainland and North Hero. Close at hand 
is the ‘* carrying-place,” where a wasp- 
like contraction of the island gives a port- 
age of fifty feet instead of a roundabout 
sail of a dozen miles. Within a mile is 
*¢ the city,” — a cluster of buildings looking 
very like ‘* the Huddle” of Lake George, 
brought out into the broad glare of day. 
These islands form a county in the State 
of Vermont, and ‘ the city” has the court- 
house and jail, as the county seat. The 
postmaster is alsoevery other kind ofofficer ; 
from roadmaster up, and they have good 
roads on these islands. He is also the 
keeper of a general store that would rival 
the larger stores in our larger cities in the 
variety of smaller stores that it combines in 
one. The city once had a Fourth-of-July 
celebration. ‘The islanders turned out in 
full force, and the steamer brought a 
hundred or two visitors from the mainland. 
But the court-house, the jail, and the store 
were equal to the emergency. 

At the carrying-place the eastern hori- 
zon is bounded by the Green Mountains,— 
from Jay Peak at the north to the dim out- 
lines of Mansfield at the south. The isl- 
ands, all of which are too rocky for camping- 
purposes, have such titles as Diadama, 
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Hen, Old Woman, and Pop Squash, 
while near by we are soothed with Balm 
of Gilead Point. St. Albans may be 
reached by landing at Lake View and 
going to the interior for several miles. A 
drive beyond brings us to the rift in the 
‘ mountains known as Hazen’s Notch. The 
long rows of maples and elms give a peace- 
ful air to the village; and it is difficult to 
realize that the Fenian raids originated 
here in retaliation for the raid upon the 
banks, —a raid that was projected in Mon- 
treal and successfully executed by a dozen 
men at the muzzles of their revolvers. 
The ‘* View” is St. Albans’s place of re- 
sort on the lake, and well entertained shall 
we be if we chance to be there when a 
‘‘country dance” is going on in the pa- 
vilion. The dancing will be ‘ graceful 
and accomplished,” although the beaux 
may wear their hats, because the canvas 
sides of the building do not keep out all of 
the wind. The music is the best that the 
country affords; and then if ‘Uncle 
Dan” can be started he will astonish 
even his friends by his ‘ pigeon-wings” 
and pirouettes, declaring, as he takes a 
seat, ‘* Yes, sir-ee! I’m a regular two- 
hoss team when they get me started.” 
From the St. Albans corner of the lake 
there are only two ways of reaching the 
main body of water, the route to the 
southward being cut off by the Sand Bar 
bridge, the J/sle a la Couverte of the 
French. The first is through ‘the river” 
between North Hero and Alburgh Tongue. 
The shorter way is through the narrow 
channel between North and South Hero, 
euphoniously called ‘*The Gut.” Why 
these two largest islands, which were called 
‘*¢ La Grande Isle” by the French, are now 
called by such classic names no one of the 
islanders seems-to know; nor can any one 
tell whether they perpetuate the name of 
Leander’s love or the name of the philoso- 
pher. Even the plier of the ferry-boat, 
who knows all of the gossip, cannot tell 
you this bit of history. His craft is a 
study. You may find several of its kind 
on the lake, but none off from it. A flat- 
bottomed scow, without the least attempt 
to sharpen either end, and without the 
first sign of a keel; a mast that is fastened 
close against one of the sides, so as to give 
room for one or two ‘*‘ teams” in the cen- 
ter; two ‘* lee-boards” instead of a center- 
board ; and a sail of large size and peculiar 
ene 2 pn form the make-up of a 
oat which will move across the channel 


with the slightest breeze. Elsewhere on 
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the lake you will come across the dateaux 
from Canada, which the Frenchmen use 
for conveying cargoes of apples and other 
farm produce. You will be invited on 
board to share their breakfast of boiled 
peas and coffee and their beverage of high- 
wines, reduced one-half with water. And 
you will take note of the long ‘‘lakers” or 
canal-boats with masts, whose sails could 
not have been more ungainly if the makers 
had tried their best. And after all you 
will come back to the ferry-boats for speci- 
mens of a dreamy, listless craft; for 
Champlain is not navigated with the mon- 
ster grain-boats that infest the great lakes 
of the Upper St. Lawrence basin. Com- 
merce on its waters has not been able to 
hold its own since the advent of the rail- 
road, and the withdrawal of all save one 
of the four day-and-night steamers that 
ran from St. John’s to Whitehall has left 
the lake to the more poetical rule of the 
white-winged hulls. 

The passage through the Gut is only a 
mile long, but every rod of it shows new 
phases of island beauty. At Bow-Arrow 
Point the grouping of the Sisters and 
other islands is remarkably picturesque. 
We are now outside the narrow passage 
and between the Sisters and South Hero. 
A glorious view of the Adirondacks bursts 
upon us. This is the first sight that we 
have had of those noble heights. Rand, 
Lyon, and Norway are the most prominent, 
and a whole generation of lesser lights 
peeps around, between, and to the south of 
them. The trend of the mountains is 
toward the north-east as they approach the 
lake; hence from this point we can look 
into each valley as into a cud de sac, while 
the shadows of the afternoon sun give 
every hillock a prominence that it does not 
have at any other hour of the day. Well 
may we exclaim with the poet : — 


“You should have seen that long hill range, 
With gaps of brightness riven; 
How thro’ each pass and hollow streamed 
The purpling light of heaven.” 


While the Green Mountains keep at a 
respectful distance from the lake, the 
Adirondacks come nearer as we go south- 
ward. They boldly plunge into the water 
at Trembleau Point, at Willsborough 
Mountain, at the Split Rock, and at the 
West Moriah range, thus making them- 
selves the leading feature of the western 
shore for many miles. But everywhere 
they show the same general trend from the: 
south-west. The view from Burlington 
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westward is one of real grandeur. A 
stretch of eight miles of open water — the 
widest on the lake — forms the foreground. 
The great peaks appear not in the line of 
their valleys, as at the Gut, but rather as 
if they had executed a flank movement and 
were advancing on the lake in that order. 
From Basin Harbor —also in Vermont — 
we look upon the right flank of the south- 
ern Adirondacks, with Marcy, 5,467 feet 
high, Dix and Hurricane as the leaders. 
Tahawus, still the ‘* cloud-splitter” of the 
Indians, forms a rare setting for the white 
hamlets of Westport. 

Port Kent offers one of the best gate- 
ways to the Adirondacks, although other 
towns would persuade the tourist differ- 
ently. Stages take one to the very heart 
of the northern group of mountains, and to 
the celebrated chain of lakes, — the Saranac, 
Raquette, and Fulton, — which lead the 
navigator to the valley of the Mohawk at 
the south-west. The western fork of the 
Au Sable trickles down from the heights 
of Ampersand and Seymour ; and the east- 
ern branch comes from Marcy. The 
branches flow together through ‘the 
chasm,” only three miles inland from Port 
Kent, and they seek the lake ‘‘ at the sand,” 
a little above the Port Kent wharf. The 
streams from the Adirondacks are neither 
many nor large. The Chazy and the 
Saranac flow through a level country in the 
latter part of their courses, and they are 
exceptions to the Au Sable, the Bouquet, 
and other smaller streams, that enter the 
lake almost directly from the mountain 
sides, and across the broad sand-bars which 
annoy the navigator. 

If you are inclined to explore the Adi- 
rondack ranges you will find geological 
treasures along the beds of the Chazy and 
the Saranac, where glass was made in 
former days. All through this region you 
will run across old dams, kilns, bits of 
machinery, and piles of charcoal, which 
the iron miners have abandoned for want 
of profit, the veins of ore often ending 
squarely against the Laurentian rocks, the 
end of all further hope; and yet the 
Adirondacks yield many ores with great 
profit. The ore at Port Henry makes 
good pig-iron and the coarser grades of 
steel. The Au Sable ore is wanted for 
malleable iron, but it is too cold-short 
for steel. The purer ores of the Saranac 
are taken out in the form of blooms for the 
finer grades of steel. These ores and those 
of Crown Point are of the magnetic kind, 
and they play all kinds of pranks with the 
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compass of the surveyor and the sailor. 

In the early days of mining the ore itself 

was the only currency for the merchant, 

the school-teacher, and the minister. Do 

you wonder that there is a veritable ‘* Hard- 

scrabble” village among these hills? 
Should your pathway lie along 


“Neath Academa’s sacred shade” 


you may revel in the stores that Champlain 
furnishes to the student of history. Cham- 
plain himself gave such accurate descrip- 
tions of the mountains and headlands that 
you may recognize them to-day. Every 
point and every island has a battle-scarred 
record. The French bestowed more poet- 
ical names than the English. The Camel’s 
Hump was the Zzon Couchant; the Four 
Brothers were the Four Winds; Wind- 
mill Point was the Potxt a ? Algonquin, 
beyond which -the northern Indians vent- 
ured to their peril. On Point au Fer, 
where the settlers mistook the slaty ledge 
for iron, there was once a large French 
colony. Sullivan had an entrenched camp 
here in the Revolution, and here Burgoyne 
halted on his way to Saratoga. The old 
French fort is in ruins, but a similar fort 
on Jsle la Motte is well preserved. The 
Bay St. Armand was the meeting-place 
of Arnold before his naval battle with 
Pringle. 

The deepest water in the northern end 
of Champlain is off Cumberland Head, 
where the brave Downie lost the cause of 
the British invaders to the youthful Mc- 
Donough, and sent Sir George Prevost 
back to Canada. The attempt to reopen 
the paths of strife and to make ‘the gate 
of the country” swing open on its warlike 
hinges was a failure. Captain Downie 
paid the forfeit with his life, and he lies 
beneath a plain slab in the most attractive 
spot within the Plattsburgh cemetery. The 
pine-tree which shades his grave shades 
also the graves of many British and Ameri- 
can Officers and sailors who fell with him. 
Close by is the resting-place of Lucretia 
M. Davidson, the youthful poetess of such 
promise, who died in 1825. Captain Mc- 
Donough is buried in Poughkeepsie, but 
his heirs still carry on the farm at Cumber- 
land Head, where they take pride in 
showing the American earth-works to the 
visitor. 

There are only three islands of any size 
along the New York shore of the lake, 
but each of those Islands has a history of 
itsown. Crab Island was the rendezvous 
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for the American fleet before the naval 
battle, and the inmates of the hospital 
cared for the disabled vessels that were 
brought to its shores. Between Valcour 
Island and the mainland Benedict Arnold 
fought the British, with nine vessels, in 
1776, but was obliged to retreat to Crown 
Point, burning his ships at Willsborough 
Point and at the Otter Creek. Later on 
the island was the home of a commune. 
Schuyler Island, above Port Kent, was the 
Isle aux Chapons of the French, and here 
they encamped on their way to reinforce 
Crown Point before Abercombie’s attack 
of 1758. To-day the island forms the 
shelter for a number of very prosaical 
dredging-machines. Corlear’s Bay was 
named after the favorite Dutchman who 
was drowned in its waters; and Port 
Douglass was one of Burgoyne’s old en- 
campments. Willsborough, at the falls of 
the Boquet river, recalls another encamp- 
ment, where Burgoyne met the Mohawk 
Indians on his way southward. This was 
the coziest place that the British General 
had found in his route through the wilder- 
ness. The enterprise of William Gilliland 


had cleared and opened the country for 
many miles, and he was just at the point 
of enjoying his manorial estate when the 


war came on. His mills were burned, 
his farms were despoiled. He became a 
wanderer, and finally perished in the snow 
just as his fortunes were brightening. The 
memory of the sturdy pioneer is preserved 
in the name ‘* Willsborough.” 

No matter how much you may slight the 
details of the early history of Champlain, 
you cannot fail to be interested when you 
come to the ruins of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga. Not until now have you 
realized the strategic importance of a strip 
of water which is barely 100 feet above 
tide-water at Montreal and at Albany. 
Champlain was indeed the gate of the 
country when it afforded the only way of 
carrying artillery and troops between the 
French colonies and those of the English. 
The shores of the lake bear few evidences 
of the struggle that took place for the 
possession of a continent. But when we 
reach the ruins of these ancient fortresses 
we begin to understand that there was a 
terrible struggle for the mastery, a struggle 
with 12-pound cannon balls! We recall 
Sorel, Tracy, Courcelles, Montcalm, Levi, 
Frontenac, Bourlemaque, Vadreil, Dies- 
ka, and other names that France has 
handed down, together with Winthrop, 
Schuyler, Williams, Johnson, Rogers, 
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Stark, Putnam, Arnold, and Webb, con- 
tributed, by the English colonies. Then the 
Revolutionary War gave us De la Place, 
Allen, Bourgoyne, and Haldimand, while 
about these ruined walls Prescott, Pome* 
roy, and Putnam had much of their 
military training for after years. The old 
French fort at Crown Point is in decay, 
but it had an eventful life of twenty-eight 
years. In its day it commanded the 
narrow channel of the lake, but the range 
of modern artillery makes the site of the 
fort of no account at this time. The same 
fact is true of Ticonderoga, —a fact that | 
Bourgoyne stated in emphatic terms when 
he trained his guns upon the works from 
the heights of Mount Defiance, and forced 
St. Clair to retreat under cover of the night. 
To the north of the bold promontory of 
Ticonderoga, which we must round to 
enter Lake George, we may easily recog- 
nize, from his description, the cove where 
Champlain and his Algonquins had their 
terrible battle with the Iroquois. On 
that memorable day in 1609 the sound of 
firearms was first heard in American 
warfare ; while Hendrick Hudson was also 
exploring the waters of the Upper Hudson, 
—so narrowly did the two civilizations 
escape a conflict in the very beginning of 
their endeavors ! 

Are you an artist either of the brush or 
of the amateur camera? Then Cham- 
plain will yield its treasures, no matter how 
varied or fastidious may be your taste. 
We have already noted the grandeur of 
the mountain scenery on either side. 
There aredetails full of beauty in the Au 
Sable chasm, along the huckleberry heights 
of Altona, and in the deep recesses of 
Willsborough Bay. Among the islands, 
Juniper, Butler’s, and the Four Brothers 
must share in your attentions; while you 
cannot pass by such a gem of nature and 
art as the bridge that spans Stony Creek, 
near Port Henry. You may find many a 
bit of beauty in and about Burlington, the 
old French seigniory of La Manaudiere, 
with its tomb of Ethan Allen and its new 
statue of Lafayette. Even the abandoned 
quarries of Ligonier Point will give you a 
chance to use your pencil. But for your 
best efforts you must turn to Essex, the 
sleepiest village on the lake. Here, at 
last, you flatter yourself, there are no 
specimens of the parvus puer Ameri- 
canus. You are undeceived before you 
can land from your boat. ‘‘ Say, mister!” 
is the salutation from the dock, ‘* how far 


have you come to-day?” 
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‘*From Panton.” 

‘¢ T saw you coming, and thought it was 
Dick Steele’s steam-yacht.” ; 

** You saw my sail-boat and thought it 
was a steam-yacht! Where was the 
smoke-stack ?” 

*¢Qh, you were the smoke-stack !” 

As you look over to the Vermont shore 
you notice that the Green Mountains seem 
to melt away to the southward. The 
southern view from Essex along the New 
York shore includes the celebrated Split 
Rock, —the Rocher Fendu of the French 
—which was the ancient boundary be- 
tween the Algonquins and the Iroquois. 
Long did the French rue the day when 
they passed through the narrow and deep 
waters beyond that rock and built Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga in the land of the 
Iroquois ; for that day marked the beginning 
of their decline in America. As you 
meditate upon this on your way through 
the two streets of Essex, another specimen 
of the Zwer sings out, ** Haint come to 
Essex to live, have ye?” 

*¢ And why do you ask?” 

*¢ Because there isn’t enough here to feed 
a hog,” is the reply of the discerning youth. 

If you are more fond of adventure than 
of history or mountain-viewing, Cham- 
plain still has charms for you. There is 
nothing to hinder your moving your camp 
of observation from: point to point. The 
lake is so large that every one will not 
know your plans in advance of your reach- 
ing some new base of operations, such 
as Port Henry, Westport, Basin Harbor, 
or Brown’s Landing. You will deal with 
farmers for milk, butter, and eggs, without 
any ‘* middle-men.” But you must not 
sympathize with the fellow who has just 
come out from the city with the assertion 
that he never saw a kitchen in his life till 
the farmer’s daughter showed him one. 
You will certainly agree with the farmer 
when he says, ‘* I'll bet he was brought 
up in a kitchen.” 

The farmer will also tell you how he 
was startled by a loud knock on a dark 
and stormy night. There stood at the 
door a bearded man in a red shirt and 
conical hat. A gleaming dagger was in 
his belt. His two companions seemed to 
be lurking in the bushes. He said he was 
a canoeist, and he asked for a night’s lodg- 
ing. The farmer gazed with wonder and 
considerable fear at the ra Diavolo of the 
forest, and did not know what to say. At 
last the spokesman explained: ‘* We are 
from New Jersey, and we have been 


_ the coming lake. 


SUMMER DAYS ALONG CHAMPLAIN. 


camping out in this costume. We are 


singed cats, —a great deal worse looking 
Of course they had their 


than we are.” 
entertainment. 

The small steamer that offers communi- 
cation with the outer world stops at the 
wharf and gives us an incident of a more 
civilized and cultured mode of life. A 
group of young ladies steps on board, and 
while the steamer ** woods up” this little 
domestic drama is enacted, ‘‘ Grandma” 
being the one who pays the expenses of 
the ‘‘ summering ” for the entire party. 

First young lady. — ‘* Grandma, I’m so 
sorry that you didn’t stop over at the pic- 
nic here to-day.” 

Grandma (who has been kept outof the 
way by her son, the father of the young 
ladies). -—-** Humph! ” 

Second young lady. — ‘* Yes, Grandma. 
We had a glorious time. Dinner with the 
Mugwumps, and a nice visit. We are 
awfully sorry you didn’t stop over instead 
of going along in the boat with pa.” 

Grandma. — ‘*‘Humph !” 

Third young lady. — ‘* Grandma, Mrs. 
Mugwump sent you her love and these 
flowers. So sorry you couldn’t have 
stopped over.” 

Grandma. — **‘ Humph!” 

First young lady. — ‘** Grandma, are you 
cold?” 

‘*Grandma. — ** No, ’a thank you. 
quite comfortable.” 

Chorus of young ladies in a whisper.— 
‘“*T do believe Grandma is mad. What 
can it be about? I’m sure she couldn’t 
have cared to stop over. It’s ever so 
much nicer to sail on the lake.” 

There is a hearty welcome from the 
‘‘natives.” Only now and then will 
you see a summer resident, travel has 
not thronged the lake as yet. It is nota 
place of resort in the usual acceptance of 
the term, but for all that Champlain is 
Paul Smith, of Adiron- 
dack fame, declares it will soon be a 
greater favorite than the mountains, that he 
knows so well. Lake George is a gem, 
a beautiful thing, but Lake Champlain is 
grand and noble. You can row and pad- 
dle on Lake George, but the fitful winds 
prevent your sailing. On Champlain the 
breezes blow with the regularity of trade- 
winds. You can sail and row and paddle 
—and, what is more, you can mind your 
own business without interfering with the 
business or the pleasure of any one else. 


I’m 


Frederic G. Mather. 
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Ir is not every day that cannons are fired 
and flags set flying from every mast and 
house in Venice. By these signs, and, 
moreover, by the marching of many sol- 
diers to the sound of bugles; by the 
screams of many children let loose from 
school ; by the redoubled cries of ‘* Acgua! 
acgua!” on the Rzva and in the Cam#i, 
—you may know it isa festa day with 
Venetians. The first in which I took part 
was held in honor of the arrival of the 
royal family. They came into the city 
early in the morning, and the fact was at 
once announced by the cannons of the 
man-of-war anchored in the lagoon, and 
by the long line of many-colored flags run 
up from her bow, over the masts, to her 
stern. As soon as the announcement was 
made, everybody set about celebrating the 
great annual event. In less than two hours 
soldiers and civilians alike had assembled 
in the Piazza; for who since, or, indeed, 
before, Gentile Bellini painted his picture 
of the square,which hangs in the Academy, 
ever heard of a holiday, religious or secu- 
lar, in Venice when there were not re- 
joicings of some kind or another in the 
Piazza? The soldiers took possession of 
the great open space, the pigeons amiably 
disputing it with them, as if doubtful 
whether or no an unusually large band of 
tourists had not met there to give them an 
inexhaustible supply of grain. The peo- 
ple retreated to the shade of the arcades, 
to the steps of St. Mark’s, and the more 
fortunate to the windows above the shops 
and in the clock-tower. There was a loud 
blowing of bugles. Then the military 
band stationed itself in the center of the 
Piazza and struck up the national hymn; 
the soldiers formed a square; the officers 
in full dress, with blue sashes over their 
shoulders, and headed by the general with 
white plumes waving, marched along the 
lines to inspect the troops and be inspected 
by the people, and then took up their stand 
at the foot of the campanile; the troops 


fell into marching order, and in their turn 
marched up the long square, first infantry, 
next cavalry, their useless spurs clicking, 
as if in satire, on the stone pavement, fol- 
lowed by artillery, engineers, and, last of 
all, Bersagliere, who, with their own 
bugles, substituted for the band their double- 
— time; their black, business-like uni- 
orm and green feathers, made a very 
effective display, until the whole regiment 
was routed by one of the flag-staffs and re- 
tired in ignominious disorder through the 
archway under the clock-tower, to the 
great delight of the lookers-on. To right 
and left, in hot pursuit of the bugles, the 
crowd disappeared, and in ten minutes the 
Piazza had resumed its normal appearance 
with its every-day flock of loungers and 
pigeons. The first act of the day’s spec- 
tacular show was over. 

After it there was a long intermission 
of quiet, interrupted by an occasional firing 
of cannons. And at last, at three o’clock, 
the regatta, the principal performance of 
the festa, began. A little before the ap- 

ointed hour Camillo, who, by the way, 
is one of Lord Byron’s many gondoliers, 
came to take us all to the Grand Canal in 
his gondola. He had in honor of the oc- 
casion given it a fresh coat of paint, of 
which he was not a little proud. But we 
had not gone more than a few yards when 
a huckster’s boat scraped along the side of 
ours, and away went a long strip of the 
new paint, and away went Camillo’s and 


the huckster’s tongues in a volley of 


honest Venetian imprecations. When we 
came in sight of the Grand Canal it was 
a mass of boats, through which we grad- 
ually worked down to the Salute. There 
were hundreds of hired gondolas, those 
which at other times are seen lining the 
Riva, and almost as many private ones. 
There were light sandolas and heavy 
barges, Rob Roys manned by Englishmen, 
and dragon-shaped canoes. Here was a 
barge with as gaudy decorations and as 
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much tinsel as the Lord Mayor’s coach, 
and which the Venetian papers next day 
said reminded one of the grandeur of the 
good old times of the republic. And here 
another, containing the city band in full 
blast, the very same which, on summer 
evenings, romantically glides up and down 
the Grand Canal, followed by enthusiastic 
tourists doing Venice by moonlight. From 
palace windows hung bright rugs and 
tapestries and flags, and over palace bal- 
conies leaned men and women, watching 
the crowd below. Everywhere was color 
and movement. 

Presently a cannon went off from some- 
where and down rowed the Venetian po- 
lice, their rakish cocked hats turned up at 
the ends as if to match the prows of their 
gondolas. ‘*A dietro!” they shouted, as 
they passed down the canal, and the boats 
pressed so closely together that in places 
not even an oar could have been slipped 
between them. But, just as at home, before 
a parade, there are always one or two men 
or women who will cross the street at the 
last minute or step out from the boundary 
line, so one or two canoes went skimming 
over the canal, one or two gondolas were 
turned with prows projecting far beyond 


the prescribed limit, to the great indigna- 


tion of policemen. Then there was a 
pause of expectation, during which the 
crowd idly watched a family of minstrels 
who rowed up and down between the 
boats, singing, not for fair ladies’ smiles, 
but for any one’s sous, and a family of crip- 
ples, begging in style from a gondola hired 
for the purpose. By and by, after the 
unaccountable delay which always occurs 
at the beginning of a race, the racers them- 
selves appeared in sandolas, which were 
much lighter than those ordinarily seen. 
The rowers looked as boating crews do the 
world over, with colored handkerchiefs on 
their heads, and conventional boating flan- 
nels. Their course was very much the 
same as that of all Venetian regattas. They 
started from the Salute, from which they 
were to row down the Grand Canal, fol- 
lowing its windings under the iron bridge 
and the Rialto, to the railway station, and 
then back again to the iron bridge, that the 
king and queen, from their windows in the 
Palazzo Toscani, could see the finish. As 
every one else wanted to see it, too, as soon 
as the racing boats had passed, the crowd 
of barges, gondolas, sandolas, and canoes, 
the city band and city swells, cripples and 
minstrels, natives and foreigners,—all fell in 
behind and pursued them as swiftly as pos- 


A GONDOLA RACE. 


sible to the winning-post. We went with 
the rest, making what speed we could. But 
Camillo, with malice prepense, had told 
us what a beautiful thing it would be to 
see both beginning and finish, and so had 
stationed us as near the starting-point as 
possible. The consequence was, that, as 
the boats ahead of us turned in at once 
when the racers shot by, we found our- 
selves almost at the foot of the line, — a po- 
sition upon which Camillo had counted, to 
save himself the trouble of rowing. In- 
deed, before long boats were so tightly 
wedged together that to move an oar was, 
in places, an impossibility. There was 
such a complete block that you could easily 
have walked across the Grand Canal over 
the bridge of boats thus formed, while the 
noise was so great you could not hear your- 
self speak. For the people in sandolas and 
canoes, so light that they were in moment- 
ary danger of being overturned, screamed 
and shouted to the gondoliers to make 
room for them, while the latter in return 
bade them get out of the way. And all 
the time those behind cried, ‘* Forward !” 
and those before cried, ‘‘ Back!” for they 
had now reached the rope stretched from 
one side of the canal to the other to keep 
the course clear, and beyond which the 
foremost gondolas, though their gondoliers 
put down their oars, were soon carried by 
the crowd behind, pushing and struggling 
for better places. Policemen, stationed 
every here and there, did their best to 
force back the boats. ‘*‘ Avanti! A dietro, 
Giovani! Va presto!” they cried. ‘A 
dietro!” cried the gondoliers in chorus, 
but not one would move. Then the Chief 
of Police stood up in his gondola and spoke 
to the people; none of whom, however, 
listened to what he said. All were too 
busy pushing and screaming. It was al- 
most time for the racers to reappear, and 
every minute more boats were being 
pressed beyond the bridge. ‘‘4 dietro! 
A dietro!” cried the policemen, with re- 
newed vigor. ‘‘.A dietro! A dietro!” 
repeated the gondoliers. But still no one 
moved. Then the Chief of Police stood 
up again and called out an order to a fire- 
man in a rear gondola. The latter at once 
turned a great hose on the crowd and 
began pumping away at his small engine. 
A stream of water fell upon the boats. 
There were loud screams of indignation 
and then a rush. Men, women, and chil- 
dren scrambled over the gondolas and es- 
caped through the narrow streets. Gondo- 
liers rowed again in good earnest, and went 
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swiftly down the canal, directly in front 
of the returning boats. Through this con- 
fusion the racers made their way as best 
they could. The bridge was _ reached, 
though when, and who came first, none 
could see but the judges, and, perhaps, 
the royal party from the Palazzo Toscani. 
But there were great cheers of applause, 
and then everybody hurried away to pre- 
pare for the third and last part of the cele- 
brations. 

This was the illumination. But we 
knew nothing of the evening’s programe. 
And so, while we sat drinking our coffee 
in the Piazza, when we saw a bright light 
suddenly cover the sky in the direction of 








San Giorgio, and the top of the tall cam- 
panile become a mass of flames, it seemed 
as if a great fire must have broken out on 
the little island. But almost at the same 
moment the sound of music came from the 
lagoon, the people in the cafés quickly 
swallowed their coffee, jumped up from 
their tables, and, without even waiting to 
pay, but trusting to the waiters remember- 
ing them another evening, ran to the Piaz- 
zetta, whither we went with them. There 
we looked across at the fagade of San 
Giorgio rising white and shining from the 
water. And even as we looked the white 
blazed into gold and'crimson, and then, as 
these colors gradually faded, the island 
seemed more than ever like a city of the 
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sea; for a pale green came to take their 
place, and it in turn deepened into a blue 
as intense and glowing as that of the 
lagoon at midday. Then, as it died away, 
a dazzling sea of red light, as if all the 
water were burning, rose behind the 
church, which, with its dome and campa- 
nile, was silhouetted in black against the 
fiery background. After this San Giorgio 
disappeared into the night, and the Dogara, 
with its beautiful lines, flashed out through 
the darkness. And as it, too, was lost in 
gloom Santa Maria della Salute, and then 
the Redentore, with its huge buttresses 
clearly defined, loomed forth in a golden 
brilliancy that shot like lightning across 


the lagoon, and wrapped the public gar- 
dens in a sheet of fire. 

And now barges and gondolas came 
gliding along from the Grand Canal. 
There were musicians in many, and they 
filled the place with sweet sounds. Up 
and down they ‘went, again and again, 
their music growing louder as they neared 
the Piazzetta, fainter as they floated away, 
until finally, as they went homewards down 
the Grand Canal, it ceased altogether. 
Hundreds of gondolas followed them. 
The light once more shone on San 
Giorgio, bringing, out in low-toned relief 
the long black boats and the white figures 
of the gondoliers. Then, as with a few 
fitful flashes it burnt itself out, a strange 
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stillness fell upon the lagoon, but a few 
minutes before so gay with music. Nothing 
could be heard but the gentle flashing of 
oars. Theré was something uncanny in 
the silence, and the gondoliers, in their 
white jerseys and trowsers, swaying slowly 
backwards and forwards, looked like 
specters, and the lights in the prows of the 
gondolas sent long, fiery tracks across the 
still, dark waters. To us it seemed as if 
boats and people could not belong to the 
actual world. And, as the ghostlike pro- 
cession moved onwards, silently and softly, 
we almost believed that it came from 
spirit-land, and that Venetians, long dead, 
had come back to see how it fared with 


LOVE— OR A NAME. 


the city they so dearly loved. The hush 
spread to the crowd in the Piazzetta. And 
now, out of the stillness, and from a far 
gondola, there came these words, loudly 
chanted, — 


“ John ‘ Brown’s body lies a’—” 


After a pause, the sound coming gradu- 
ally nearer : — 


“ John Brown’s body lies,” 


And then from the shore answered not 
an echo, but a strong voice, in plaintive 
appeal : — 


“Oh, do give us a rest!” 


And the singers sang no more that night. 


Joseph Pennell. 
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A STORY: BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, ! 


XVI. 
THE SENTIMENT OF AMBITION. 


THE success of the new water-works, 
fortified by skillful management, and by 
popular approbation, would probably have 
been satisfactory to its promoters in any 
case; but fortune, with what seemed gra- 
tuitous graciousness, stepped in at the last 
moment, and made assurance doubly sure 
by bringing an unforeseen catastrophe upon 
the opposite party. During the severe 
frosts of the winter, the dam, which they 


had erected at a vast expense to the tax- 
payers, developed a large fissure; and a 
thaw immediately succeeding, the great 
reservoir of water broke loose, inundated 
the country, and, in a few hours, did more 
damage than could have been made good 


in twice as many years. The whole busi- 
ness of supplying the city with water fell 
upon the new company. Their stock 
could only be purchased at fabulous prices ; 
and a local poet said of them, in a column 
of a daily newspaper, that they had tapped 
the river Pactolus, which runs over golden 


1 Copyright, 1885, by Julian Hawthorne. 
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sands. The conceit happened to tickle the 
popular fancy, and the company was 
known as ‘* The Pactolus” ever after. 

‘*Do you remember,” said Warren to 
Drayton, one day, ‘‘ having said, in a 
newspaper interview, that you would not 
commit yourself as to the respectability of 
the promoters of the water scheme?” 

‘*T do,” Drayton replied, smilingly, ca- 
ressing his beard. 

‘* Well, w-what did you say it for?” 

‘Partly, of course, in order to divert 
the suspicion that I might be in any way 
connected with them; but principally be- 
cause I knew them to be all (with two ex- 
ceptions — yourself and me) scamps.” 

‘‘T always understood that they were 
men of your own selection.” 

‘‘So they were! and it was precisely 
because I knew them to be scamps that I 
selected them; and very thoroughly have 
they vindicated my opinion.” 

‘* T suppose you have some d-diabolical 
wisdom concealed there; but I don’t see 
n” 

‘* It is simply another installment of the 
same wisdom with which we began — that 
in order to do great works you must have 
ready and obedient tools. My tools are 


ready because they are unscrupulous, and 
they are obedient because their unscrupu- 


lousness is known to me. You saw how 
I handled Muhlback, one of the most 
powerful men in New York. I have the 
same kind of hold over every man in our 
syndicate, — not to speak of others, — and 
I can handle them just as easily. A year 
ago, however, their subservience could be 
of little use to me, because their power and 
influence were inconsiderable. But to-day 
they are every one of them persons of ex- 
ceptional wealth, and able to control large 
and important political interests. They 
are more mine than ever, and they are 
worth a thousand per cent. more. They 
are the hands and feet by which I shall 
carry out my projects.” 

‘* That is all very clever,” said Warren, 
in a dissatisfied tone, ‘* but I do wish the 
time would come when you can use good 
men to do good work.” 

‘There are no such men! I’m not 
speaking cynically; I’m stating .a fact. 
Good men, except in cases too rare to 
mention, are not ambitious of such ends as 
must control diligent and persistent politi- 
cal workers. A man in public life, unless 
he have commanding genius, cannot afford 
to be good; there is no place nor occupa- 
tion for him. Good men (who are not 
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also fools) see this, and content themselves 
with writing good books, bringing up good 
families, conducting good charities, or 
preaching good or bad sermons. They 
are not to be had for far-reaching purposes 
like mine. I don’t pretend to say why it 
is so; but, as I didn’t make the world, I 
am satisfied to take the world as it is. 
Now, the end and aim in life of these 
admirable friends of ours is to make money 
and wield an influence. For these objects 
they will barter as much honor and honesty 
as the devil himself could ask of them. 
There has been no need of my luring them 
on to rascality; I have simply sat by and 
watched them acting out their inalienable 
natures. They have made more money 
than they know what to do with, in the 
ordinary course of business; but, notwith- 
standing, they have taken pains to steal as 
much again, for no earthly reason, that I 
can see, but the pure love of stealing. All 
right. Rather than have me expose them, 
they will do anything that I command. 
Luckily for them, I shall not command 
murder, forgery, or perjury; but I shall 
build up, by means of them and such as 
them, the greatest political power known 
to history” — 

** Hollo! 
order?” 

—‘*Of which you, my dear Warren, 
will be the heir,” added Drayton, with a 
friendly nod. - 

‘*-'You must think I’m ambitious.” 

‘*Tf I know anything, I know that you 
have the best and highest form of ambition. 
Your ambition and mine are alike, — 
though you have given the matter less 
thought than I have. It is an ambition, 
not for the show of things, but for the 
reality. Indeed, I carry it to an extreme 
which I don’t expect or wish you to follow. 
Though I intend to hold the destinies of 
this nation — and thereby of the world — 
in my hands, my name will never be heard 
in history. I shall still appear as the quiet ° 
man, living privately upon his income, and 
indifferent to political concerns and vicis- 
situdes. Whatever I do will seem to be 
done by others; others will receive the 
praise, the respect, the love, and the fear, 
that belong to me. I shall not envy 
them. The only applause that I covet is 
my own; and my success would have no 
greater value in my eyes if-all mankind 
recognized it. And yet, I’ll be frank with 
you, Warren, now as always,—this stoicism 
is not a mere whim of mine; it has its 
practical and necessary side. The only 


Isn’t that r-rather a large 
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unassailable power is the unknown and 
unseen power,—that which remains un- 
moved behind all outward changes ; which 
now expresses itself in a democratic form, 
now in a republican, and now in neither 
one nor the other, as occasion may demand. 
The characteristic of the mass of people is 
fickleness, which justifies itself by masking 
its inconstancies behind a clamor for re- 
form, which, being interpreted, means 
something new. As a matter of fact the 
differences of party are but a difference 
of hat and coat ; the human nature beneath 
is unaffected by whatever costume. A 
man who sticks to party is a man who 
sticks to folly; but, since most men are 
fools, a wise man must withdraw himself 
from visible connection with politics alto- 
gether.” 

‘© Weren’t Julius Cesar and Napoleon 
great enough ?—and their names were 
known.” 

‘¢ They were soldiers, and they lived in 
times when the people had comparatively 
no power. In this school and newspaper 
and ballot age those who wish to act truly 
great parts must wear aveil. Such a man 
must be absolutely free, — above the con- 
trol of both society and individuals. It 


must be as impossible to depose or assassi- 
nate him as to imprison the wind or stab 
the sunlight; otherwise, he must tempo- 
rize and compromise, and be some one 
else’s man instead of his own.” 

*¢ Well, that may suit you, but it wouldn’t 
do for me,” said Warren, giving his head 


a shake. ‘‘I want the collision and the 
rivalry, —a man among men, and the best 
man to win; half the fun for me would” 
in the effort and the danger. I don’t care 
to sit like an invisible Buddha, and rule 
the world by making it believe that my 
will is its own.” 

‘¢ No doubt — no doubt, Warren,” said 
the other, looking at him intently; ‘* your 
genius is for action, as mine is for organi- 
zation. We won’t flatter each other: you 
cannot do what I can; I can’t do what you 
could; well, all the more can we be of use 
each to the other. Your career will be the 
complement of mine; and most men, as 
well as yourself, would prefer yours to 
mine. Your power will be just as abso- 
lute, — while it lasts ; but it will last only so 
long as your personal luck and ascendency 
continue. You have the faculty (which I 
lack) of attaching men to yourself; you 
can be genial and magnetic, while I am 
abstract and cold. You must be the great 
leader; I will be the great director. I 
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could not succeed without you, because my 
plans need not only base tools, who can be 
bought with money or place, and com- 
manded by fear and self-interest, but, also, 
a mind that stands on equal terms with 
mine, —a man willing and able to occupy 
the lofty places that I shall provide for him. 
Otherwise I should be like a mechanic 
who has devised an ingenious machine, but 
has no motive-power to set it going. And 
you, on the other hand, could not succeed 
without me; for you must not vitiate the 
ardor of action with the dryness of thought. 
You must rely on me for my share of the 
business, in order to be able to rely on 
yourself for yours. Be you the lever, and - 
I the pow sto, and we'll move the world.” 

*¢ After all, then, I should be only an 
instrument.” 

‘*What more am I, or any man? I be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being, Warren, though 
I’m not glib at talking about him. When 
he has a purpose to carry out he makes 
some man the instrument of it. Because 
you and I cannot change places, shall we 
do nothing?” 

Warren remained silent for a while, 
biting his lips and looking down. ‘* After 
all,” he said at length, ‘‘ we have only 
been talking generalities so far, and I am 
in the dark. What is really your plan? 
Can you p-put it in the concrete?” 

‘*Yes; but you must let me do that in 
my own way and time; I shan’t keep you 
long waiting. Indeed, I will say here, 
that I shall never ask you to do anything 
that we have not previously discussed and 
agreed upon. Nothing will be attempted 
without your approval; for I know very 
well that what you don’t do with your 
whole heart would better be left undone. 
Do you find the prospect, so far, unin- 
viting? ” 

‘¢Tt sounds better than anything I ever 
imagined ; but it doesn’t sound real.” 

‘* Neither did the plans of Alexander 
sound real to his captains. More great 
destinies are missed through mistrust than 
through incapacity.” 

‘*I can understand how you might suc- 
ceed, for you have money and connections, 
and you’ve been working with this end in 
view for years. But your ‘proposition as 
regards me looks too like a m-miracle. I 
am poor and unknown: what sort of a 
figure should I cut at the head of a na- 
tion?” 

‘* As to your poverty, that is a valuable 
quality which I hope you will keep,” said 
Drayton, smiling. ‘*I need money; you 
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don’t. When you took your pay for your 
work on the water-works in money instead 
of stock you struck the key-note of your 
whole financial future. All the money you 
will ever have, or ought to have, will be 
money fairly earned by fair work. You 
have an instinct against usury in all its 
phases; no dollar of yours will ever make 
itself into ten unless you sweat for it.” 

‘‘Hold on! you’re going too fast. I 
didn’t dabble in our stock, because I prefer 
to take out my excitement in other ways 
than gambling; but as to my not wanting 
money, it’s just what I do want. Money 
is the power of entering into the life around 
us.” 

‘¢ Tt is one of the means of entrance ; but 
it is the least dignified and necessary of all. 
What you say proves my point: you 
wanted money only because you believed 
it to be essential to put you on certain 
terms with the world. Well, that is your 
mistake, and you will soon acknowledge 
it. Depend upon it, my diagnosis 1s right : 
keep clear of money, Warren, as you would 
of the plague; it can do you no good, and 
might irretrievably injure your career. 
You can’t doubt my sincerity, at all events. 
I care more for you than for any other man 
in the world, and by a scratch of this pen 
I might make you a millionaire ten times 
over, but I shall never do it! It is your 
fate to be the foremost figure in America, 
and never to own a bank-account.” 

‘* Well, that wouldn’t be an unfair ex- 
change,” said Warren, laughing. ‘‘ For 
my part, though, I never noticed much of 
the Cincinnatus in my character. But this 
is all a romance of yours, Drayton. Where 
did you come by so much imagination? 
There is such a thing as the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

‘*T have heard of some such document. 
Did you ever read it?” 

‘*T could repeat it by heart when I was 
in college.” 

‘** Government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple, isn’t it? No such transparent fraud 
was ever before put into grandiloquent 
periods. Clear your mind of cant, young 
man! This government is the systema- 
tized robbery of the many by the few. No 
one is responsible, and no one cares. A 
policeman is a man who protects the crimi- 
nal classes and shares their plunder. An 
alderman is a person by whose means 
wealthy corporations rob the city treasury. 
A State governor is an individual who 
organizes the depredations of his subordi- 
nates. A representative” — 
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‘*¢ But, at all events, democracy is the 
last word of politics. Beyond it is chaos, 
and you can’t go b-back to Europe.” 

‘* The brain rules the man. The hus- 
band rules the family. God rules the uni- 
verse. But where is your prototype for a 
democracy? Where is your evidence that 
the many are wiser than the one? What 
is the value of that freedom which enables 
one, every four years or less, to vote for 
substituting one rogue’s gallery for another ? 
What virtue is in the tolerance which 
prostitutes this country to the occasions of 
all the world’s assassins, adulterers, and 
atheists? What sort of prosperity is that 
which begets extravagance faster than it 
makes money? What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business is a good old 
proverb, and the Constitution of the United 
States is its prophet!” 

‘¢ There’s some truth in all that, no 
doubt. But tosee an abuse is not to in- 
vent a remedy, and as for my share in the 
matter, though you have reconciled my 
poverty, you haven’t found a cure for my 
being unknown, which is poverty of a 
worse kind.” 

‘¢ Who knew Gambetta six weeks be- 
fore he became Dictator of France? There 
is a cure for being unknown, —a certain 
and a swift one. Can you guess it?’@ 

‘*¢T’d rather you’d t-tell me.” 

‘¢Tt’s an emergency!” said Drayton, 
striking his flat hand on the table, and then 
rising from his chair. ‘* The man who 
fills the breach of a national emergency 
will never afterwards have to complain of 
obscurity. And that is what you must 
do.” 

*¢ But what if an emergency doesn’t turn 
u aad 

7 Then it must be created,” was Dray- 
ton’s reply ; ‘‘ and that is what I will do, 
when the right time comes.” 


XVII. 
THE PAMPHLET. 


A PRESIDENTIAL election was looming 
ahead, and both parties were gathering all 
their forces together for a decisive struggle. 
The present incumbents had the advan- 
tages of machinery and situation on their 
side; their opponents were supported by 
the popular love of change, and by the 
revelation of abuses that had infested the 
existing administration. Nations are like 
a man, who sometimes wants to read a 
Bible, and sometimes a jest-book, and can 
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give no reason for either preference. Both 
wants are natural, and neither can finally 
exclude the other. The difference between 
the two political parties in the United 
States was, of course, much less than that 
between a jest-book and the Bible; but 
their similarity was due rather to their 
common disregard of statesmanship than to 
their devotion to opposing theories of that 
science. A political party, like an alge- 
braic formula, is a device for dispensing 
with thought; though, unlike the latter, it 
is the product of emotion instead of reason. 

In the midst of the preparations an inci- 
dent happened which might almost be said 
to have monopolized, for a time, the pub- 
lic attention. It owed this effect, however, 
not so much to its essential or abstract im- 
portance as to its novelty and timeliness. 
It was nothing more than a pamphlet of a 
hundred pages, price five cents a copy, 
containing an imaginary account of the 
complications and changes following upon 
such events as a quarrel with Europe; a 
treasonable plot in Washington; an ap- 
palling pestilence ; a startling revelation of 
the inward rottenness and impotence of all 
the means and appliances of the national 
government; the consequent imminent 
peril of our existence as a nation; and, 
finaly, of the emergence, in the nick of 
time, of a man whose genius and energy 
were equal to the occasion. This man was 
young, like the country, strong and coura- 
geous, despising the shackles of tradition, 
endowed with the common-sense and te- 
nacity which are the birthright of English- 
men, and with the imaginative intuition 
which the Englishman lacks. Drawn by 
the force of circumstances from the ranks 
of the people into a position where the 
eyes of the world were upon him, and the 
fate of the nation was in his hands, he 
dealt with his responsibilities boldly and 
sagaciously, and retained unaltered the 
simplicity and homeliness of his native 
character and associations. The American 
people, when deeply stirred, are never 
wanting in enthusiasm and gratitude; and 
their confidence in this unlooked-for and 
semi-miraculous champion of theirs was as 
ardent as it was boundless. But, on the 
threshold of his most momentous undertak- 
ing the pamphlet came to an end, and the 
result of the crisis was left to the judg- 
ment and imagination of the reader. 

It was, no doubt, owing largely to this 
forbearance on the writer’s part that his 
production met with a success so extraor- 
dinary. Half a million copies were sold 
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within a month of. publication. The news- 
papers in all parts of the country reviewed 
it, discussed it in leading articles, and gave 
long extracts from it. Its mission was, not 
to dogmatize, but to suggest. But some 
suggestions are almost equivalent to a revo- 
lution. The conditions of the problem 
or predicament were so clearly stated, and 
the treatment of the theme bore evidence 
of such mastery of facts, and of both 
the public and private details of political 
affairs, that each reader thought he could 
detect the latent drift of the argument ; anc 
the circumstance that one individual’s view 
did not coincide with his neighbor’s only 
served to stimulate thought and argument. 
Several well-known public men were men- 
tioned in the course of the narrative; but 
the action was carried on by personages 
who had an existence only in the author’s 
fancy, or who were, at any rate, unknown 
as yet to the world. In spite of the straight- 
forwardness of the style and movement of 
the little book it was constructed with sin- 
gular art, evincing a profound and subtle 
knowledge of human nature, — the human 
nature of its readers as well as of its char- 
acters. A shrewd critic said of it that it 
was a more dangerous, because a more in- 
sidious, attack upon the integrity of the 
Union than the act of secession itself. It 
did not attack or defend the theory of State 
rights; but it insinuated the notion that 
the democratic form of government is the 
most stifling, because the most plausible, 
despotism that the world has yet seen. 
And, although it stopped short of specify- 
ing a remedy for the evils it portrayed, the 
logic of the circumstances seemed to indi- 
cate a dictatorship as the most promising 
solution of our dangers and perplexities. 
When a presidential election is in pros- 
pect nothing is neglected by either party 
which appears capable of being adapted or 
twisted to its cause ; and the pamphlet was 
promptly seized upon by both sides as 
being a more or less open advocate of 
their several views. But when they found 
themselves quoting the same passages 
with directly opposite interpretations the 
absurdity of the situation in which they 
had placed themselves became apparent ; 
and they were united, for once, in con- 
demning the drochure as a vicious and 
unprincipled publication. When, how- 
ever, both the pot and the kettle agree in 
calling something else black, unprejudiced 
observers are prone to ask themselves 
whether there must not be some rare vir- 
tue in what is so suspiciously condemned. 
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The circulation of the pamphlet received 
a new impetus; and it was now read by 
a graver and more thoughtful class, who 
were not accustomed to mix themselves up 
with the ordinary political intrigues. They 
found in it a deliberately planned and 
carefully executed arraignment of the 
results of popular government; the tone 
not bitter nor exaggerated, the succession 
of incidents unforced and logical, and the 
culmination inevitable. It was evidently 
conceived and executed by no ordinary 
mind. Who was the author? He was 
not named on the title-page, and the 
ingenuity of a million readers failed to 
solve the question of his identity. Some 
thought he was some ambitious spirit 
making a covert attempt to undermine the 
edifice erected by our forefathers. Others 
believed the pamphlet to be the work of a 
critical,and dispassionate philosopher, who 
saw the dangers to which we were liable, 
and would fain warn us of them in time. 
Others, again, saw in it the pronuncia- 
mento of a secret organization, laying the 
foundations of a scheme to seize the reins 
of power. But no one could fix upon any 


known individual as likely to be the writer. 
The arguments were manifestly addressed 


to the higher order of citizens; to those 
whose neglect of the more important duties 
of citizenship had hitherto been a standing 
reproach to America. It was over the 
heads of the mass of eager and ignorant 
persons; it aroused their curiosity, but 
they were unable to fathom its true import. 
In spite, therefore, of the radical and dar- 
ing changes that it suggested it flattered 
and conciliated the men whose influence 
must, in the long run, prevail over those 
more ‘superficially active, — unless the 
commonwealth were frankly to be aban- 
doned to the devil. It gave a certain bias 
to their meditations and forecasts; and led 
them to look forward with interest to what 
might be the next card played by one who 
seemed to hold so strong and unique a hand. 

‘Seems to me it must have been writ- 
ten by a very good person,” said the ever 
amiable Susan Wayne, in the. course of a 
conversation about it with Nell Anthony. 
‘* The language is so cultivated and pleas- 
ant, and the writer seemed to be so desir- 
ous to state the exact truth. If my dear 
husband were alive, I’m sure he would 
have written in just that way.” 

‘ Tdon’t think he would have written just 
such things,’’ replied Nell, who was prob- 
sd less sensitive to literary style than to 
ideas, 
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‘“*It might be Uncle Joseph,” said 
Susan ; ‘¢ only I never heard of his writing - 
anything.” 

Nell shook her head with an expression 
of something like contempt. Uncle Joseph 
was the first human being she had ever 
completely disliked; and to her mind it 
was impossible he should have any redeem- 
ing feature, even of an intellectual kind. 

**T don’t believe you’re as fond of Uncle 
Joseph as I am; I can’t imagine why!” 
said Susan, pensively. ‘* But who do you 
think it is, dear?” 

‘¢T don’t know; but, whoever he is, 
I shouldn’t trust him.” 

‘¢Dear me! How strange! Now that’s 
just what I should have done.” 

‘*T hope no one I love will ever have 
anything to do with the man that wrote 
that book. He knows a great deal; but I 
don’t believe he really cares for his country. 
And it doesn’t follow, because we are 
governed by bad men, that the way of 
governing is bad. Besides, America is 
not a country, like the others ; it is the best 
part of all countries,— the noblest and 
freest thoughts of all the men in the world. 
And I would rather be governed as we 
are now, than by any one man, even if he 
were the best and wisest that ever lived.” 

‘* Well, dear, I never could understand 
much about these things, and you are 
always right about everything; but still I 
don’t see why a great many bad men 
should rule us better than one good man.” 

*¢ It isn’t that,” said Nell, taking up her 
sewing and resuming her work upon it; 
‘** but a ruler is a person who tries to make 
those he rules happy and prosperous; and 
so the purest and most heaven-like kind of 
government must be that where the people 
rule; where they all try to secure happi- 
ness and prosperity for one another. But 
if we left it all to one man we should have 
nothing to attend to but our own selfish 
interests, and we should think of one 
another only as rivals and obstacles. We 
might become more powerful and wealthy, 
but we should be less manly ; and the world 
would not look upon us any longer as the 
place where the loftiest hopes of mankind 
were to be realized.” 

Susan accepted this view of the matter 
all the more submissively because she did 
not in the least comprehend it. Nell her- 
self smiled a little at her own eloquence. 
She was not accustomed to think in such 
phrases. But there are people who, as it 
were, provoke us into uttering ideas, and 
using figures of speech, which we should 
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probably not have hit upon in solitude ; 
and the provocation is due not to their 
sympathetic understanding of our sayings, 
but to the fact that they sympathize with- 
out understanding. And Susan was pre- 
cisely one of these comfortable people. 

Mr. Terence O’Ryan, who had lately 
moved into a handsome suite of rooms at 
the Hoffman House, was a less severe critic 
of the book than Nell. ‘‘Afther all,’ he 
remarked to Warren, twisting his dark 
mustache, and then inserting his hands 
slowly into the pockets of his immaculate 
trousers, ‘* it don’t so much matter if we 
dhrive a single stepper, or six-in-hand, so 
as we get ahead, and cover the ground. 
’Tis the chaps with brains should have 
the front place, and, sure, there’s not so 
many of ’em! The public revenues is dis- 
persed and wasted amongst a lot of block- 
heads and blackguards, when ’twould be 
much better lining the pockets of a few 
good fellers that would know how to use 
it. Show me one good man, with a head 
on his shoulders and a grip on his busi- 
ness, and, faith! ’tis Terence O’Ryan 
would follow him through thick and thin! 
And, by the same token, the chap that 
wrote that book won’t be a bad sort the 
day he dhrops the pin, and makes a grab 
for the ballot-box!” 

‘*TIs the ballot-box mightier than the 
pen?” Warren asked. 

‘¢ Sure that depends on whether you’re 
casting the votes or counting ’em,” replied 
Terence, with a twinkle of the eye. ‘*And 
what’s voting amount to any way? Isn’t 
there a hundred men to-day will vote as I 
tell em, and not the half of an idea among 
the whole blessed pack of ’em what it’s all 
about? And won’t I and a hundred others 
vote as the boss bids us if’twas for the 
devil himself—God bless him! Very well, 
then, Mr. Bell, in the name of common- 
sense and economy, why not cut off the 
zeros and keep the units? Where’s the 
use of a lot of idle, shiftless ignoramuses, 
that calls themselves politicians, and all 
the politics they know is to get tight on 
other men’s whisky, and carry torches in 
a parade? Sure ’twould be better both for 
them and the country if they was all at 
work earning their bread at some honest 
calling, contributing to the honor and pros- 
perity of the land, and laving government 
to them as was born to govern. Faith, 
tis out of patience with’em I am, intirely,”’ 
said Mr. O’Ryan, turning to pour out a 
thimbleful of Old Bourbon, and nodding 
at Warren as he tossed it down his throat. 
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‘¢ The amount of it is that we shall be 
ruled by cir-circumstances, like the rest of 
the world,”” Warren observed. 

‘¢' With all my heart, so the circum- 
stances are of my own conthriving,” rejoined 
Terence, with a laugh and a wink; and 
then Warren left him. 

He crossed Broadway, and turned up 
Fifth avenue. In a moment a step came 
up behind him, and Drayton appeared at 
his side. They greeted each other witha 
friendly brevity and walked on together. 

‘*O’Ryan was just speaking to me about 
that new pamphlet,” Warren said. ‘It’s 
odd how many men here seem not averse 
to a change of government.” 

‘¢ For my part,” returned Drayton, ‘I 
should say we change our government only 
too often.” 

‘¢ I mean, change it altogether ;— abolish 
the Republic.” 

*¢ Do you think that would be possible? ”’ 

‘¢ Well, yes. There are a great many 
people who would like a monarchy, or 
even a despotism, just forthe pleasure of 
being courtiers. Then there are others, 
like O’Ryan, who would favor it because 
they think it would make them richer. 
And no doubt there are some who would 
accept it from patriotic and philosophic 
motives.” 

‘¢ Are you among any of those classes?” 

**T don’t think I should care to call any 
man my master.” 

‘¢ Suppose you were to meet a man who 
was your master, — whether physically, 
mentally or spiritually, —as, according to 
Shakespeare, Augustus was the master of 
Anthony. Without any derogation of 
your qualities, my dear boy, such a thing 
is conceivable. In that case would you 
refuse to acknowledge his mastership? ” 

‘* Well, yes, I guess I would, — in the 
sense we are talking of.” 

‘¢ Would not that be simply refusing to 
admit what was, nevertheless, a fact, — 
amere question of words, when the thing 
itself was conceded? ” 

‘¢ N-not as I see it. A man may be a 
better man than I,—plenty of them, — and 
yet have no right to order me round. A 
man is accountable to the law, which is 
the human version of the will of God ; and 
in comparison with that the difference 
between the greatest man and the least is 
too small to be worth consideration. A 
man who pretends to be greater than the 
law”— 

‘‘ Yes; but we don’t want to go into 
abstractions,” interrupted Drayton, good- 
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humoredly. ‘*We are a practical nation. 
Our form of government is not an arbitrary 
creation of Jefferson and Washington ; it 
grew up gradually and_ unconsciously, 
from the primitive procedure of our iso- 
lated frontier towns and villages. Congress 
is nothing but the meeting of the village 
selectmen magnified a few hundred diame- 
ters. We have drifted into a republic; 
we didn’t create it of malice aforethought. 
The constitution formulates and legalizes 
what was found ready to hand; a critic 
might say it made the best of a bad bar- 
gain. Our forefathers were in a very 
independent mood just then; they had 
been fighting the British, and the more 
their government could be made to seem 
different from the British the better they 
would be pleased. It was a leap in the 
dark, taken in anything but a dispassion- 
ate moment. And, seriously, Warren, 
I’m inclined to think it was a leap in the 
wrong direction. Human nature is the 
same here that it is in England, and even 
in Russia; and the republican form of gov- 
ernment doesn’t suit human nature. In 
every great body of men there will be so 
many snobs, so many money-makers, so 
many idlers, so many aristocrats, so many 


canaille, so many rulers and patriots. 
Now, our government, theoretically, only 
recognizes the existence of the last two; 
but, as a matter of fact, the other classes 
are here; and, as there is no accommoda- 
tion prepared for them, they make the 


best they can for themselves. The result 
is confusion, perplexity, rascality, and ob- 
structions of all kinds. In England, on 
the other hand, there is, broadly speaking, 
a place for everybody, and everybody is in 
his place, and the government inevitably 
falls into the hands of the persons best quali- 
fied to administer ; who, again, could only 
have come into existence under their kind 
of government which they administer.” 

‘*Then do you go in for a limited mon- 
archy in America?” . 

‘* No; for a limited monarchy cannot be 
made to order. It is natural to England, 
for it is the outgrowth of their peculiar 
condition during a thousand years; but it 
would be artificial and absurd for us.” 

‘* Well, w-what’s your alternative?” 

‘* Perhaps not very far from that sug- 
gested by the author of the pamphlet.” 

** And what is that? ” 

‘You should be able to answer that 
question as well as I.” 

‘¢The truth is.” Warren confessed, ‘* I 
never read the thing.” 
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Drayton glanced at him in some sur- 
prise. ‘‘Isn’t that rather eccentric?” 

‘*T didn’t mean it that way. I don’t 
think I thought much about it. Besides, 
logic and reasoning are not of much use 
to me in such matters. It’s accident and 
p-prejudice, I guess, that do the business.” 

Drayton gave a quiet laugh. ‘* Upon 
the whole,” he said, *‘ I’m glad you didn’t 
read it. It wasn’t written for you; it was 
written for everybody else. You need an- 
other sort of medicine, if you need any.” 

‘¢ How do you know who it was or was 
not written for?” Warren inquired. 

‘*For one thing because I know who 
wrote it.” 

*¢ Who was it?” 

‘*¢T wrote it myself,” answered Drayton, 
laughing again. ‘‘ But here we are at my 
home. Come in; I want to have a chat 
with you.” - 


XVIII. 
A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


THEY went into the library, and Dray- 
ton asked the servant whether Miss Dray- 
ton were at home. The man replied that 
she had gone out about half an hour be- 
fore. 

‘¢] congratulate you on your success in 
authorship,” said Warren. ‘Is this your 
first work?” 

‘*The first and the last,” answered 
Drayton. His manner was abstracted, 
and he sat for some time in silence, with 
his arms folded and his eyes turned down- 
wards. At last he looked up and said, 
‘*Warren, most men of your age have 
some affair of the heart on hand. I was 
married at twenty-five. Have you ever 
contemplated such a step?” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t expect to be married,” 
said Warren, rubbing his forehead with his 
hand. 

**You have had some early love-scrapes, 
like the rest of us?” Drayton continued 
pleasantly. 

**T don’t know. I don’t understand 
women. I don’t think I could trust a 
woman. I get on better with men. You 
can generally tell what a man will do, 
but women beat all calculations. They 
don’t do what you expect, and they do 
what you don’t expect. Some men, I sup- 
pose, have a genius for women; but I’m 
not one of them. And not to understand 
a woman seems to have a bad effect on 
her. It seems to dem-demoralize her.” 
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‘* We mustn’t expect too much of them, 
my dear boy. They are emotional; they 
communicate a color and a sparkle to the 
ordinary facts of life, and we are some- 
times liable to overrate the world under 
their influence. But, after all deductions, 
the truth remains that women add essen- 
tially to the happiness, the order, and the 
prosperity of existence ; only we must re- 
member to apply to them the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy. If you begin 
with a blaze of romantic passion you will 
end with a frigid commonplaceness. The 
best plan is to strike a reasonable average 
at first, and then your relations will im- 
prove instead of deteriorating ; for you will 
form habits of affection and association, 
and these in themselves are agreeable. Be 
the friend of your wife ;. be kind, be firm, 
be charitable ; and, unless your choice has 
been particularly unfortunate, your life 
with her will be full of very solid and use- 
ful satisfactions. Don’t expect to find the 


world in her; but look upon her as your 
constant alternative from the world. The 
world will give you all that she cannot; 
but the rewards of the world would be less 
grateful without her.” 

‘¢ That is sensible enough; but I could 


never woo a woman on those terms. I 
must at least believe I’m in love with her, 
if I want to make her love me.” 

‘* Women can—and, generally speak- 
ing, they ought to—be guided towards 
marriage by other influences than those of 
the lover. The European customs have 
much good sense in them, though they are 
carried to an extreme. Warren, I have a 
great desire to see you married.” 

‘‘T should be happy to oblige you; 
but” — 

‘*T desire,” Drayton continued, leaning 
forward and speaking with great earnest- 
ness and feeling, ‘*to live to see your 
children — your daughters and your sons 
— growing up around you; and to know 
that the plans, which I am forming for 
your future have a chance of being carried 
on by your posterity. And one thing 
more, Warren: I have no other son but 
you; all my acts and hopes have respect 
to you; why should you not, when you 
take a wife, take her whose union to you 
would unite you also with me? Be my 
son indeed ; be the husband of my daugh- 
ter!” 

** My dear Drayton!” exclaimed War- 
ren, too much astonished to remember his 
manners, ‘‘ you don’t know w-what you 
are saying! Your daughter would no more 
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think of marrying me than she would a 
bronze statue in the park! I haven’t talked 
with her a score of times in my life. I 
should only make her miserable, and ” — 

‘*'You don’t know her — you have said 
enough to prove that,” interrupted Dray- 
ton, with a confident smile. ‘‘ This is the 
first time I’ve spoken to you on the subject, 
but I have conversed more than once with 
her. And, without violating her confi- 
dence, I may tell you she does not think 
you would make her miserable.” 

Warren stared at his interlocutor, but 
was unable to say anything. 

‘¢T have entrusted her,’’ the other went 
on, ‘‘ with much of the general scope of 
the design I have been forming concerning 
your future connection with the affairs of 
this country. She understands what your 
career is to be, and she has in her the 
qualities which would enable her to promote 
and to appreciate this. In her feminine 
way she has an ambition which would har- 
monize with yours, and support it. Per- 
sonally she is fitted to adorn any station in 
life to which she might be called. Your 
marriage would draw us all closer together ; 
and, since you have no other attachment, I 
am convinced you would find all you can 
wish in her.”’ 

‘¢ Have you already proposed me to her, 
— do you mean that?” 

‘¢Oh, certainly not! I could not know, 
until I had it from your own lips, that you 
were not otherwise interested. But, of 
course, I can read Lizzie’s mind and heart 
like an open book, and I know that it 
needs only a word from you to turn her 
wholly in your direction. She isn’t dying 
of love for you, Warren; her nature is 
more intelligent than passionate ; but she 
is sympathetic and affectionate, and I have 
noticed that she is already becoming weary 
of the superficial social pleasures that have 
engaged her during the last two or three 
years. She wants some deeper and more 
tender interest in life. You seem to lack 
something, too. Can you not find it in 
each other?” 

Warren got up from his chair and. 
walked about the room. It was true that 
he lacked something,—he had felt that 
for a long time; but as to finding it in 
Lizzie — His thoughts had been busy with 
quite a different figure. And yet, to what 
end should he meditate upon that other? 
He knew her no more than he knew Lizzie 
— perhaps .not so much. He had be- 
lieved that she would accept him, and 
she had refused him: that was the first 
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mistake. She had come to New York 
without informing him of it, and had tried 
to conceal herself from him when, by acci- 
dent, they had met; he had never detected 
anything in her to prepare him for that. 
Again, the meeting had occurred in the 
house of a man whose reputation Warren 
knew to be scandalous. What had been 
her errand there? The girl whom Warren 
had known and loved in his boyhood had 
revealed no trait that would answer that 
question. No; she had receded beyond 
the grasp of his faith and knowledge; she 
was not what he had believed her to be, 
and she avoided him for sufficient cause. 
Why, then, did he follow her with unavail- 
ing thoughts? Did he love her, after 
all? He would not admit it. Why should 
he love her more than on that day when 
he had asked her to marry him? And 
since she was lost to him he must turn 
elsewhere for compensation. He must 
take his ambition to wife; and, if Drayton 
wished it, and Lizzie were willing, why 
not take her, too? She was pretty, grace- 
ful, and pliable ; not likely to engross him 
too deeply, and capable enough, no doubt, 
of filling and ornamenting the vacant inter- 
sticesof existence. From the worldly point 


of view the match was splendid. From any 


point of view it was reasonable and expedi- 
ent. And yet he had never felt less happy 
than at this moment. 

He returned to his chair and sat down. 

‘*T need scarcely say,” Drayton re- 
marked, ‘‘ that I don’t expect you to make 
up your mind on so grave a matter imme- 
diately. Think it over for a day or two” — 

‘* There’s no necessity for that; my only 
doubt would be whether I ought to accept 
so fine a gift. But that’s your lookout, 
Drayton. If she’ll have me I'll have her, 
and the s-sooner the better !” 

Drayton reached forward and took War- 
ren’s hand in his. 

‘* This is a day to which we shall both 
look back with satisfaction as long as we 
live,” he said. ‘It realizes the best part 
of my hopes; the rest is struggle and un- 
certainty. But, now that we are bound 
together by such a tie, we ought to bea 
match for anything.” 

‘*'You may count on me for all ’m 
worth,” returned Warren, with a reckless 
feeling. He longed to be in activity, — to 
be absorbed heart and soul in something — 
no matter what. The less he looked in- 
ward, henceforth, the better for him; he 
must find all his interest and comfort in 
what lay without. But it is remarkable 
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how insufficient the outward world seems to 
a man, when the inner one is closed to him. 

‘*T have never doubted you,” Drayton 
said; ‘* and you may count on me to show 
you work worth your doing. You shall 
live at the center of things, and make the 
history that other men will spend the next 
century in writing. Let me see: I think 
there will be time to open the matter, at 
least, before Lizzie comes in; after that 
there will be affairs of another kind to 
listen to. My first step—to plunge at once 
tn medias res — will be toannex Mexico.” 
Here Drayton made a pause, as if to afford 
Warren an opportunity for an exclamation ; 
but the latter only said, ‘*All right. I am 
willing to annex Canada and Japan into 
the bargain, if you will furnish the com- 
missariat and plans of campaign.” 

‘* Mexico will be particularly useful to 
us, outside of her intrinsic value,” Dray- 
ton explained; ‘‘ for the annexation will 
not be accomplished without difficulties, 
and it will go hard if some of those diffi- 
culties don’t bring us into trouble with the 
English possessions in the West Indies.” 

‘*T begin to see. You want a row.” 

‘¢ T want the threat of one. Americans 
are as cool and cautious as Scotchmen in 
indifferent matters; but touch them in a 
sensitive spot, and they fire up like Span- 
iards. We might dilly-dally over Mexico 
for a hundred years, if we were left to our- 
selves; but if England or any other nation 
pretends to meddle we would swoop like 
a hawk. We are the most peaceable 
people in the world to-day, but the martial 
spirit is beneath it all, just the same; and, 
after giving all due weight to the horrors 
of war, I am inclined to think the imminent 
prospect of war, if not war itself, would do 
us an immense deal of good. The program 
which I have laid down includes a vast — 
stimulus to our army and navy, and a Ccon- 
tinual possibility, for several years to come, 
of their being brought to the actual test. 
The temper of the nation must be changed ; 
there must be a controlling sympathy in 
some common aim; less cynical and jest- 
ing tolerance; more sternness and preoccu- 
pation. Those are the conditions under 
which great leaders rise up, and the people 
put their whole faith in them. The hos- 
tility of Europe can do us very little harm, 
for we are a world in ourselves; and, be- 
sides, Europe is likely to have her hands 
full of her own troubles for a long while 
to come. But, in all moral and patriotic 
respects, such hostility would directly 
benefit us.” 
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‘¢I thoroughly agree with you,” said 
Warren, raising himself in his chair, and 
nodding emphatically. ‘* But there is 
something to be done before beginning upon 
Mexico. You must elect your own man 
for President, and see that he does what 
you tell him.” 

**T see that you will need very little in- 
struction,” said Drayton, a little surprised 
at the other’s strenuous and uncompromis- 
ing tone. ‘‘ Yes, the President must be 
our property, and I have been taking 
measures for the last year and more to 
secure that result.” 

‘¢ The certain way would be to own both 
the candidates, —- Democratic and Repub- 
lican.” 

** Right again! Upon my word, Warren, 
you are more a politician than I had sup- 
posed. But that plan is beset by various 
technical difficulties. There is a_ third 
device, which may turn out the best of all ; 
and that is, to create a third party, with a 
new platform, and elect an independent 
President on that. That would insure the 
confidence of a better, if not a larger, class 
of voters than any other. And, as things 
look now, the approaching campaign would 
be a capital opportunity to attempt such a 
coup. Reform will be the great rallying- 
cry.” 

*¢ Well, we'll suppose our man elected, 
one way or another. What is to be my 
position?” 

*¢ What would you like?” 

** An obscure one, to begin with. I am 
too young to come to the front at once. 
But you must create an emergency, as you 
call it, and I must be called on to meet it. 
That must lead to my being advanced. To 
make a long story short, Drayton, I shall 
look to you for opportunities, and plenty 
of them; and you may depend on me for 
the rest. Within a year I shall be where I 
want to be, and the people will have got 
used to me. Then the worst will be over.” 

*¢'You will find, when we come to go 
over the details together, that only your 
personal failure can stand in the way of 
your success. And I wouldn’t protect you 
against that, if I could!” 

**No. The day I am free of you will be 
the day you will realize what I can do for 
both of us.” 

‘‘Of course,” continued Drayton, ‘‘ we 
shall need more than one administration to 
thoroughly establish our policy. The dic- 
tatorship must seem to be forced upon us 
by the popular desire,— not sought by 
ourselves. The form of electing a new 
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President every four years must still be 
observed ; but the power behind the Presi- 
dent will remain always unchanged.” 
ene as Cesar retained the consuls and 
the Senate long after they had become mere 
figure-heads. But our people are cleverer 


_ than the Populus Romanus, and will see 


through ” — 

‘¢T hear the bell; she has come,” Dray- 
ton interposed, rising. ‘*I shall leave you. 
Say a few words to her in the sense we 
have agreed upon” — 

‘*T would rather you stayed,” said 
Warren, quickly. 

The stepping of small feet sounded along 
the hall, and Lizzie appeared at the door 
of the library. She was dressed in a silk 
velvet pelisse trimmed with fur, and wore 
a turban-like hat, which suited the soft, 
piquant loveliness of her face well. But 
her expression was dejected, and the sight 
of Warren did not brighten it. She mur- 


mured some apology for intruding, and was 
about to retire. 

‘* Come in, —come in, dear,” said Dray- 
*¢ We were just now speak- 


ton, smilingly. 
ing about you.” 

*¢ About me?” she repeated, with a slight 
blush. ‘‘I thought men always talked 
business.” 

*¢ Well — and doesn’t their most engross- 
ing business often relate to women?” her 
father rejoined. 

Warren had risen, and he now came for-* 
ward, holding out his hand; and Lizzie 
allowed him to take hers, though with a 
shrinking and suspicious air. 

‘¢] wanted your father to be present 
while I said to you the most important 
thing shall ever have to say to any woman,” 
he began, in a very gentle tone, which 
vibrated a little. ‘*I won’t pretend to hope 
that you have anticipated it—I d-don’t 
know how to recommend myself in con- 
ventional ways. I can only say that your 
father and I have the same hopes and inter- 
ests ; and if you could only think it possible 
to care for me, — to be my w-wife ” — 

Lizzie withdrew her hand, and _ stood 
facing him with dilated eyes and dry lips. 
And yet she had expected that this thing 
would some time occur, and she had often 
considered the manner in which she would 
deal with it. But the moment seemed 
especially inopportune; the conditions 
were not as she had pictured them in her 
mind ; above all, she was embarrassed by 
the presence of her father, to whom she 
had, in truth, intimated more or less defi- 
nitely that she would consider the proposal 
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favorably. She had done this. partly in 
order to escape his persuasions and partly 
in order to divert any possible impression 
on his part as to her real situation. But now 
the crisis was come, and her presence of 
mind was gone; the very gravity of the 
predicament increased her inability to evade 
it. When a woman is forced to speak 
without knowing what to say she nearly 
always says the last thing she wanted to. 

‘©Q Mr. Bell,” she exclaimed, in a 
stumbling way, ‘‘I’m sure I didn’t mean 
you should see I cared for you — I mean— 
father ought not to have told you that I 
thought of being your—anybody’s wife. 
I was very happy at home — I had no idea 
that you really”— She stopped, for it 
was worse than useless to go on. Some 
perverse demon was making her seem to 
insinuate everything that she was most 
anxious to repudiate. Eveu her trembling 
and blushing were misleading, and she 
knew it. She stood there like a bashful 
maiden suffused with lovely shame at the 
revelation of her heart’s secret. 

Warren, on the other hand, might have 
interpreted her aright, had love been in his 
eyes to sharpen them; but, as the whole 
matter was perfunctory on his part, he 
constrained himself to see in her behavior 
only what favored his purpose, though it 
opposed his desire. And, with his innate 
impatience of delays and uncertainties, he 
hurried on to commit himself beyond the 
possibility of withdrawal while the iron 
was hot. 

‘*Try to forgive my clumsiness,” he 
said, taking both her hands, which she 
now surrendered to him with a sigh that 
meant despair, but sounded like timid 
pleasure. ‘* My life will show you what 
I feel for you better thay my words. can. 
This must seem very sudden to you; but, 
if we had known each other all our lives, 
it would be the same at last. I will try to 
make you happy, Lizzie; and if I succeed 
it will give me more happiness than I 
ought to hope for.” 

He waited a moment, looking down at 
her; but as she did not lift her eyes or 
speak, he bent, and kissed her lightly on 
the cheek. She started at the touch of his 
lips, and caught her breath; for an instant 
she looked in his eyes in an appealing, 
terrified way; then, stepping back from 
him, she turned and left the room, with 
her hands over her face. 

‘“‘T was in the way, as I knew I should 
be, and the little girl was frightened,” 
Drayton said, coming forward and laying 
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a hand on Warren’s shoulder. ‘‘ But she 
managed to indicate her feelings very 
clearly — and very prettily, though I say 
it; and I can congratulate you on having 
made her and me — and I hope yourself — 
very happy!” 

‘¢- Yes; that is settled,” returned Warren, 
regarding the other with a preoccupied 
gaze. He shook his head, took a long 
breath, and added, ‘* Now I’m r-ready for 
anything.” 


XIX. 
A SURPRISE. 


Susan Wayne had evidently, for some 
time past, had a secret on her mind; in 
fact she had frequently admitted as much 
to Nell, at the same. time entreating her 
not to ask what it was. Nell complied 
with this request with perhaps even more 
loyalty than Susan desired ; for a secret that 
nobody tries to find out is hardly a full- 
fledged secret at all. 

That the secret related in some way to 
the projected Home was, indeed, apparent 
enough. After the interview already de- 
scribed between the ladies and Uncle Joseph 
the idea of renting the Peter and Paul 
establishment had fallen through ; several 
other houses had been examined and re- 
jected, on one ground or another, until, 
two or three months ago, Susan had sud- 
denly become mysterious ; and,while depre- 
cating any further search, had nevertheless 
declared that it would be ‘all right,” and 
that she dared say they would get just 
what they wanted if they waited a little. 
Nell, meanwhile, had sufficient occupation . 
for her thoughts. in the consideration of 
various details of the scheme after it should 
have been started, as well as of other mat- 
ters of private interest to herself; and she 
did not think it likely that Susan would 
get into any very serious scrape without 
betraying herself in time. When, there- 
fore, her friend proposed one afternoon 
that they should take a drive, accompany- 
ing the suggestion with much enigmatical 
elephantine pantomime, Nell came to the 
conviction that the secret was on the eve 


of a happy delivery, and she set forth with 
a serene mind. 

They drove through the park, and then, 
turning to the right, entered the neighbor- 


hood of 125th street. Here the houses 
were less compactly placed, and showed a 
greater variety and independence in style 
of architecture than in the lower portion 
of the city. There were gardens and open 
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spaces, and trees — which, though now 
bare of leaves gave promise of grateful 
verdure in summer — lined the streets. 
There was a sense of air and elevation, 
topographical, if not social; though even 
in the latter respect the region was quite 
unexceptionable. At length they ap- 
proached a large edifice, of almost colonial 
aspect, built of ancient brick, and standing 
back from.the road in a garden of its own. 
Though ancient in comparison with its 
neighbors, it was evidently in excellent 
repair; and it had a sumptuous, hospitable, 
home-like air with it, such as the modern 
architect seldom tries for, and still more 
seldom attains. Two large elms grew on 
either side of it, and their arching branches 
rose above the broad roof. The coachman 
turned his horses in at the carriage-gate, 
and reined them in at the door. 

‘‘What a pleasant place!” said Nell. 
** What is it?” 

‘Oh, it was recommended to me as 
likely to suit us for the Home, you know, 
and I thought [’d bring you up to look at 
it. ‘It does look nice, doesn’t it? Well, 
come in!” 

The wide door opened as they ascended 
the steps, and they entered a spacious and 


well-lighted hall, with an ample stair-case 


mounting upwards in the distance. The 
house was even more extensive than it 
appeared from the outside, Several doors 
on each side of the hall opened into airy 
rooms, quietly but comfortably furnished, 
and as neat as wax. There were no signs 
of present occupation, and yet everything 
seemed ready for occupants. Each room 
had pictures on the walls, growing plants 
in pots in the windows, and books on a 
book-shelf. In the rear was a large kitchen 
and offices, fitted up completely with all 
necessary implements and utensils, scoured 
till they shone again. The hall passed 
through the house, and opened at the 
further end into an enclosed garden, where 
there were half-a-dozen gnarled apple-trees, 
and straight paths between grass-plots bor- 
dered with currant-bushes. 

‘*This is almost as good as Hickory!” 
exclaimed Nell, giving the warmest praise 
that her unforgetting heart would allow. 

‘*¢T’m so glad you like it, dear,” returned 
Susan, with her broad smile. ‘‘I thought 
you would. But we haven’t been upstairs 
yet; there are two flights.” And she led 
the way, climbing upward with an ex- 
pression of genial energy in her broad back 
that was agreeably in harmony with the 
character of the surroundings. 
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The upper part of the house was worthy 
of the handsome and substantial basement. 
There seemed to be no end to the bed- 
rooms, and it was hard to say which was 
the brightest and prettiest. The family 
which had originally inhabited this dwell- 
ing must have been a large one, and much 
given to the exercise of hospitality. The 
third floor was a repetition of the second, 
on a somewhat reduced scale as regarded 
the height of the rooms; and the whole 
was surmounted by a cupola, from which 
there was a fine view of Harlem river and 
Highbridge, and the wooded heights of 
Morrisania. 

*¢ Are you sure we can have this place? ” 
demanded Nell, turning upon her friend, 
when they had finished their promenade 
through the apartments. ‘‘ Isn’t it too dear, 
or something?” 

‘* No,” Susan replied, beaming anew ; 
‘¢ T believe it’s quite reasonable. And you 
can see for yourself how healthy and clean 
it is. And it’s very accessible, you know, 
and yet not too much in the town.” 

‘¢ But how is it that there’s no one 
here, and yet everything is in such good 
order?” 

*¢ Well, you see the people that owned 
it don’t live in it, — there aren’t enough of 
them to fill it, I suppose; so they wanted 
to dispose of it, and so they would natu- 
rally put it in order. I don’t think we 
should need to make many alterations, do 
you?” 

** None at all that I see. We wanted a 
home-like place, and this is like a real 
home. It only needs to have people in 
it to be perfect. Our poor people, 
though!” she added, walking to a window 
and gazing towards the city. 

‘* How soon could we have possession 
of it?” she asked, turning again after a 
moment. 

** Oh, we could have it immediately, I 
believe. We might begin to-morrow.” 

‘* Who is the agent — the business 
man?” 

‘*T don’t know that I can give his 
name,” said Susan, with a rather ambigu- 
ous twinkle of her little eyes. ‘* But we 
might have him call on us whenever we 
wish.” 

‘¢T was thinking,” Nell went on, ‘ that, 
if it ¢ould be done, it might be better to 
buy this place outright. - By and by this 
land will become more valuable, and other 
houses will be built, and then the rents 
will rise. ‘ And it would be comfortable to 
feel that there was no landlord to be re- 
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sponsible to. That is for you to decide, 
though.” 

‘¢ It was just exactly what I thought all 
along,” exclaimed Susan, clapping her 
plump hands together. ‘It ought to 
belong to us; and it shall —shan’t it?” 

‘“‘It would come to a good deal, I’m 
afraid, — with all the furniture, too. Have 
you any idea what the selling price would 
be?” 

‘©O Nell, my dearest, what difference 
does that make if we are satisfied with the 
place? If you say yes, then we’ll consider 
it ours, and that’s the end of it!” - 

‘‘It is easy to say yes; I only wish I 
could do something that would give me 
more right to say it,” returned Nell, with 
a smile and a sigh. 

‘‘ Do something!” cried Susan, taking 
her in her arms and kissing her. ‘* Why, 
you do everything! I only. sit and look 
on! I don’t feel as if I had any right to 
be here unless you let me! I can tell you 


one thing, — this house would never have 


been ours if it hadn’t been for you; we 
shouldn’t ever have known that there was 
such a place.” 
‘How can that be? What do you 
mean? You knew of it before I did.” 
‘Never mind! that is the real truth, 


and you will understand how directly. By 


the way, come downstairs again. There 
is one thing you haven’t seen, and I hope 
you'll think it the best of all. And it will 
explain everything, too. Come!” 

As they returned to the basement Nell 
was silent and perplexed; and a strange, 
unreasonable hope was trying to force 
itself into recognition in her heart. She 
told herself that it was absurd and im- 
possible, and yet she could not dismiss it. 
Moreover, Susan’s next words seemed 
almost to justify and confirm it. 

‘* When you like a thing very much, 
as we like this house, for instance,” Susan 
said, ‘*and everything about it is just 
the way we wanted it to be, did you 
ever think, dear, whether there was any- 
thing that could make it pleasanter to 
possess it?” 

‘‘How do you mean?” asked Nell, 
quickly. 

‘* Well, suppose there was a beautiful 
flower, that was as lovely as it could be in 
itself, so that it would seem impossible 
to improve it, don’t you think you would 
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value it more, and feel happier in having 
it, if it were given to you by some one 
whom you like very much, and respected, 
and admired, and who gave it to you be- 
cause he thought very highly of you?” 

‘¢ But a rose is not a house,” replied 
Nell, half laughing and half grave. 

‘¢ A house is as good as a rose if the 
right person gives it in the right way,” 
Susan answered, with rare epigrammatic 
point. ‘* But now I shan’t say a word 
more. Come into this room, and you will 
see for yourself.” 

Nell’s heart, which had been growing 
unnaturally indolent of late, began to beat 
hard. Every young woman will, at some 
moment of her life, anticipate a miracle, 
especially if it be a happy one. And the 
miracle that was dazzling Nell’s eyes just 
now, and bringing tears into them, was to 
the effect that Warren Bell was in some 
way concerned in this affair. How or 
why she could not imagine; still less was 
it conceivable that he and Susan would 
have met and conspired in this way, with- 
out Nell’s ever suspecting it. If this were 
Susan’s secret it was a secret indeed. But 
it was not to be believed, and the only 
reason Nell could have given for believing 
it was that it would be the greatest hap- 
piness (as she fancied) that God could 
vouchsafe to her. 

But life supplies very few well-authenti- 
cated instances of this kind of dramatic 
felicity. When the door opened and Nell 
entered with her soul in her eyes, she saw 
a stout, elderly gentleman rise from a table 
and come forward to meet her, with an 
insinuating smile on his shrewd, massive 
face, and a deed of sale in his hand. 
The revulsion was so abrupt and so 
violent that it seemed‘to her as if a dia- 
bolical enchantment had suddenly trans- 
formed Warren Bell into the repulsive 
similitude of Uncle Joseph. But there 
was no enchantment about the matter: 
Uncle Joseph was there in. solid flesh 
and blood; and primed with a graceful 
little speech, conveying to Nell, as sole 
and absolute owner, the title-deeds of the 
house and estate which she had just been 
so frankly admiring. He had no doubt that 
he was doing a very graceful and chivalric 
act, and one that could not fail to make a 
tender impression even on the chilly snow 
of her virgin heart. 


[To be continued.] 
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IT isgiven as a well authenticated fact that 
Captain Andrew Robinson, of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, designed and built, in 1714, 
the first schooner-rigged vessel, and the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to the name are 
probably all known to many. As she slid 
into the water from the ways a spectator 
cried, ‘* How she scoons !” to which Rob- 
inson immediately replied, ‘* Let her be a 


expect him to stand almost aghast and hold 
up both hands in amazement. It may be 
interesting to look back a hundred years 
or so and see what manner of craft the 
Cape Ann fishermen used to employ, and 
to trace the gradual change from their 
apple-bowed, high-sided boats, with their 
stumpy spars and rude gear, to the low, 
‘* razor-faced flyers” of to-day, — craft in 
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‘ scooner’ then,” and for many years after 
the word was spelled in this ‘way. But, 
could Captain Robinson return to earth at 
the present day, and visit his native town, 
among the many surprises attending ‘his 
visit probably none would be more com- 
plete than that occasioned by his first view 


of a modern Gloucester fishing-vessel. 
The main features of his rig, viz.: the two 
masts and fore-and-aft sails, have been re- 
tained, but such a multitude of alterations 
and additions have been made to the rig- 
ging and hull since his day that we should 


which even fifty years ago the bravest and 
most venturesome fishermen would have 
considered a run across the bay to Boston 
little less than a temptation of Providence. 
To begin, then, with the smallest class of 
fishing-boats, those that caught mackerel 
for the Boston market about the year 18oo. 
They were nearly all ‘* pinkies’”’ of from 
ten to twenty tons’ burden, with a standing- 
room aft and a cuddy forward containing 
two bunks and a fireplace built of brick! 
In lieu of an iron pipe, a wooden chimney 
covered with plaster on the inside was 
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used. There was no rail, though com- 
monly a waist six or eight inches high. 
No jib was used, the foremast being 
stepped as far forward as possible, its heel 
resting on the lower part of the stem in- 
side. Boats of this class at one time 
prosecuted nearly all the fishing-business 
of Cape Ann, except the Bay of St. Law- 
rence and Grand Bank fisheries. Most of 
it was done in the neighborhood of the 
Cape, the trips seldom lasting over a week, 
though occasionally a trip out to Georges 
Bank was made. 

Verdigris had not come into general use 
at that time, and in its place a coat of pitch 
was given the bottom, and afterwards 
burned down by kindling a fire under the 
boat. 

The ‘ stores ” consisted of molasses, 
pork, flour, and hard bread, with water 
and rum. 

Directly upon the stone ballast were placed 
tubs, each having a hole in it with a plug. 
They were filled with water, and into them 
the mackerel were put as soon as caught, 
the water being constantly changed until a 
market was reached. Only the largest 
fish were considered worth saving, and for 
these six cents apiece was the average 
price. 

The gear consisted of a hemp line about 
seven fathoms long, having a lead sinker 
and a gauging for the hook, which was 
nearly as large as the haddock-hooks used 
to-day. 

Bait was stamped into the requisite con- 
dition under the heels of the fisherman’s 
boots. In the fall these boats engaged in 
pollock-fishing. 


About twenty years later the business of 
catching mackerel to salt was begun, and 
a larger class of boats came into use. 
They averaged from thirty to forty tons, 
and were at first rigged in precisely the 
same manner as the smaller ones, but were 
known as ‘*‘ chebacco boats” or ** jiggers.” 
An open rail with stanchions was raised 
along the side as a protection against slip- 
ping overboard ; but the fishermen then had 
a dread of a solid rail, as being too likely to 
hold water. Many of these larger boats, some 
years later, were furnished with bowsprits 
and jibs, but topmasts seem to have been 
unheard of. At this time, the proper thing 
in the way of painting was green up to the 
bends ; then a broad streak of either bright- 
work or white with the upper works black. 
Various colored stripes were thrown in to 
suit the fancy, and for these it is said the 
Cape Cod people always had a great fond- 
ness. 

Many of these vessels were fast sailers, 
and all were most excellent sea-boats — far 
better than their more stylish successors of 
the present. 

Their full bows gave them great buoy- 
ancy, while their comparatively narrow 
beam and heavy draught made them easy 
and able in a sea-way. Neither were their 
decks almost flush with the water’s surface, 
as is apt to be the case nowadays. At all 
times they showed a good, generous free- 
board. When it blew, it was intended they 
should heel over to it more or less, as is the 
proper thing for a good boat to do with 
plenty of ballast at the right depth. It was 
evidently not considered the one great test 
of excellence that a boat should sail nearly 
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on an even keel in a stiff blow, regardless 
of the fact that by so doing she is gradually 
straining and racking herself and rigging, 
and so, by degrees, is getting into a condition 
to spring a leak or be dismasted at some 
critical moment. These boats used to go 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and to the 


Grand Banks, and were deemed fit to go 
anywhere. About the year 1820 the first 
cod-fishing trip from Cape Ann to Georges 
was made. Up to that time it had always 
been supposed that, owing to the velocity 
of the tidal current over these banks, an- 
choring would be hazardous in the extreme, 
and likely to run a vessel under; but on 
this particular trip, there being three 
schooners in company, it was determined 
to try the experiment. 

Accordingly, additional men were put on 
board one of the vessels, and, after all due 
precautions had been taken, the anchor was 
let go with no disastrous result ; but as the 
two unanchored vessels began drifting 
away at the rate of three or four knots an 
hour, the crew became alarmed, and, after 
desperate efforts, got the anchor again and 
joined the others, when they all started 
home again together ! 

Some twenty years later the first of what 
were known as ‘ half-clipper” schooners 
were built, and their advent was viewed 
with great distrust by nearly all. The 
principal change was a sharpening of the 
bow, especially on deck, though now it is 
hard to conceive of these vessels ever hav- 
ing been called sharp. Most of them are 
gone now, but a few can be seen still in use 
farther east, and one or two, at least, are 
employed as ballast-droghers from Boston. 
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The process of sharpening, once begun, was 
continued, and, in 1850, there was built at 
Essex, Cape Ann, a schooner called the 
Romp, that could fairly be called a clipper- 
vessel, though very far from being in the 
style of the present day. When she was 
brought around into Gloucester harbor 
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people were astonished beyond measure ; 


her builder was declared insane, and all 
sortsof direful predictions were made about 
her, provided a crew could be found reck- 
less enough to go in her, which was con- 
sidered very doubtful. 

Finally a crew was secured, but with the 
understanding that if, after a trial in the bay, 
she should prove such a dangerous craft as 
was thought, they were at liberty to return. 
So, one day in December, a start was 
made, with a rattling good breeze from the 
north-west, and, finding that she displayed 
no bad traits, they kept off for Georges, 
and in due time returned, the Romp prov- 
ing a very fast sailer and a good sea-boat. 
Encouraged by her performance, the sharp- 
ening was continued still farther, but 
coupled with a widening and shoaling, and, 
in the opinion of many fishermen and 
other sea-faring men, it has been altogether 
overdone. The Romp was doubtless a 
a very good and safe vessel, as well as a 
fast one. Though she would now be reck- 
oned full, rather than sharp, it is said that 
few of the modern ‘improved models ” 
could get away from her; and that she was 
far their superior as a sea-boat is not to be 
doubted. The present Gloucester fisher- 
men are, as a rule, very strongly built of 
white oak, finely finished and equipped, 
and, as a class, it would be hard to find 
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handsomer vessels than they, the world 
over; but in the all-absorbing desire for 
speed, sea-worthiness has evidently become 
a matter of secondary importance. 

With the view of obtaining the desired 
stiffness for carrying a press of sail, and 
also to increase the deck-room, the beam 
has been added to constantly, and the 
width carried much too far aft, making 
the stern out of proportion to the bow, 
which is very long and concave, sometimes 
reaching aft almost to the main rigging. 
A heavily sparred vessel with a bow of this 


description, even with a comparatively nar- ; 
row and light stern, would be a wet one in : 
a sea; but give her a stern nearly as wide : 
as she is at the widest point, with very 


heavy low quarters in addition, and she is 
bound to dive into it terribly, while all her 
motions are much more jerky, and conse- 
quently straining, than those of a nar- 
rower, deeper vessel. Let one of the old 
style pinkies be hove to in a gale, or ride 
at anchor in the furious chop on Georges, 
and for every barrel of water she takes on 
deck, the modern ‘‘ crack” fisherman will 
take tons. 

With the latter it is far from being an 
uncommon thing to have the decks swept 
of everything movable by a sea, while in- 
stances have occurred in which the vessel, 
while at anchor on the banks, has not only 
had her decks swept, but has lost bow- 
sprit, both masts, and bulwarks, all by one 
sea! Now, something is evidently wrong. 
A strong, new vessel of eighty tons or 
more, not overloaded, but merely in good 
sailing-trim, ought not, if properly mod- 
eled, to make such a piece of work as this 
while lying at anchor. Of course, on the 
banks, the majority of disasters are from 
collisions. The vessels lie anchored in 
great numbers, often in close proximity to 
each other, so when one drags or parts her 
cables, she soon fouls another, .and in such 
a sea, one crash together sends both to the 
bottom. It is said that only one instance 
is recorded where one vessel fouled another 
in a gale on Georges, and d0¢h did not go 
down. In this case one did immediately, 
but the other somehow got clear and man- 
aged to reach Gloucester in a very disabled 
condition. But, aside fromcollisions, which 
perhaps the build of the vessels may have 
little to do with, an alarmingly large num- 
ber do founder outright, either at their 
anchors or otherwise, while the number of 
men literally washed overboard, one or 
two at a time, is much greater than one 
would suppose. Last spring I stood on 
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Commercial Wharf, Boston, looking down 
on the decks of a new fisherman of the 
extreme type, a perfect beauty in finish, 
and with that long, handsome and danger- 
ous bow, and its usual accompaniment, a 
wide and heavy stern. I remember think- 
ing then that our fishing-vessels were year 
by year losing their old-time characteris- 
tics of buoyancy and sea-worthiness, and 
wondered what this particular one would 
do in a heavy gale. How often that pretty, 
hollow bow and elaborate figure-head must 
be buried out of sight in a green sea, and 
what havoc the tons upon tons of water 
which she is sure to ship must make on 
her yacht-like decks! Not long after this 
in the marine column of the Advertiser I 
saw the arrival of this same schooner, to- 
gether with the following: ‘‘ Reports 
morning of the 27th (the day previous), 
while off Monhegan, Maine, James Col- 
lins, native of Boston, was washed from 
the jib-boom and lost!” There had been 
no storm, and yet she had dipped into the sea 
far enough to wash a man from the jib- 
boom! Truly a very desirable style of 
vessel to engage in the winter fisheries 
on George’s Banks! But then, on the 
other hand, she probably was a ‘* smart” 
vessel, and by making quick runs with her 
fare of fish, coined more money for her own- 
ers, while she managed to keep afloat, than 
she might have done had she been a better 
vessel and. brought home all her crew as well 
as all her fish. There is where the fault lies 
—with the owners. The vessels are insured, 
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and pay better than safer ones. The 
owners don’t go in them. Let those who 
do, take their chances or stay ashore! 
Captains of these very vessels have repeat- 
edly told me that the modern craft were 
not what they should be for such a busi- 
mess; that they were too sharp, too low- 
sided, too wide, and not of sufficient depth 
for the best results. It seems to be gener- 
ally conceded among such men that the 
schooners of thirty or forty years ago were, 
by far, better sea-going vessels, if not such 
flyers in a smooth time, and the explana- 
tion given for continuing to build such 
craft as the present is always that the 
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Ir is my good and bad fortune to be a 
Scotch woman. This circumstance, which 
is a matter of supreme indifference to my 
reader, is of such sublime importance to 
me that I am impelled to chronicle it at 
the very beginning of my story. I was 
born in the year 1861, in the county of 
Forfarshiye, and in a suburb of the town 
of Dundee. 

When I was a wee bairn my mother 
named me Rose in honor of her favorite 
flower, and because it seemed a fitting ap- 
pellation for one who was to follow the 
‘‘calling” she had chosen for me. She 
spared me all the trouble and responsi- 
bility of selecting my own walk in | life. 
She decided that I should be a florist. 

Not the sort of florist who makes money 
by supplying wedding-parties with bridal- 
‘wreaths and bowers of white roses, and 
who, on sadder occasions, supplies funerals 
with ‘‘set-pieces” of anchors, crosses, and 
broken columns; oh, dear, no! Mother 
was a Lindsay, and she believed that the 
whole dead clan of Lindsays would have 
risen out of their graves if one of their 
descendants had gone into trade. I was 
to be a florist of a different type. I was to 
cultivate rarer flowers than Forfarshire had 
ever seen, and my neighbors were to be 
consumed with envy every time they 
looked over my garden-wall and compared 
my floral wonders with the contents of 
their own trumpery flower-beds. 

I believe I was ungrateful to my mother 
for choosing my vocation. I confess that 
I occasionally threw down my pruning- 
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builders furnish the style the owners want. 
Within a year or two, however, a sort of 
reaction has set in, mainly through the ef- 
forts of one man, who has built and rigged 
two large bankers, at least, on what is 
really an ‘‘ improved model ;” narrower, 
deeper, and with more free-board. As it 
is certain that such a vessel can be fast and 
safe, and more durable than the present, it 
is to be hoped that our much-vaunted 
‘* Gloucester fisherman” of to-day may 
again become what she undoubtedly was 
once, the most weatherly craft of her size 
in the world. 


George S. Wasson. 
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scissors and declared that I preferred the 
palest primrose in the meadow to the red- 
dest doubled and twice-doubled rose in any 
garden. At such times she was terribly 
severe, and soon reduced me to tears and 
to at least temporary submission. 

My mother had another thorn in her 
side, beside my occasional rebellion. She 
had a rival. It was our misfortune to have 
a rich neighbor, and this same rich neigh- 
bor had a finer garden than ours. He had 
a habit of sauntering past our cottage and 
looking at our flowers. Every time 
mother added new slips to our collection 
she discovered that he had forestalled her. 
He knew more of horticulture than she 
knew. He could tell her how to group 
her plants, how to prune them, how to 
protect them in winter, and a thousand 
other important things. She recognized 
his superior wisdom very reluctantly. He 
invited us to visit his greenhouses, and 
she discovered that his hyacinths were-in 
full blossom before ours had even budded. 
She returned home with a relentless deter- 
mination never to be outdone again. She 
studied a dozen floral guides and other 
books treating upon flower-raising. She 
visited Edinburgh and bought new slips 
and bulbs; she engaged an experienced 
gardener, and set him to work; and she 
kept me pruning and clipping and weed- 
ing until my hands were scratched and 
my back was nearly broken. Her energy 
lasted through the entire year; and when 
spring came again our garden was certainly 
fuller of flowers than ever, and the roses 
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were even larger than before. My mother 
would have been the happiest woman in 
Scotland but for one mortifying circum- 
. stance, —our neighbor’s garden had im- 
proved quite as much as ours, so that he 
was still in advance of us! I thought 
poor mother would go daft from disap- 
pointment. 

After two years of vigorous competition, 
she abandoned all hope of excelling him. 
Still her energy never abated. If she 
could not be first in the field, she could at 
least be second. 

About this time I began to observe our 
neighbor rather closely. Heretofore I 
had scarcely noticed him. He had im- 
pressed me only as a snuffy little man, 
who tired me with his discourses about 
Holland tulip-bulbs, but it finally dawned 
upon my mind that his visits to our cot- 
tage were more frequent than horticulture 
demanded. Mother was a widow, and I 
thought he had an idea of joining their 
two gardens by means of a matrimonial 
alliance. I was disposed to think favor- 


ably of this arrangement, since it would 
enable mother to be proprietress of the 
finest garden in the shire, an honor which 
would render her unspeakably happy. I 


was somewhat surprised that any one 
should court my mother. She was so 
forbidding in appearance that she would 
frighten away any ordinary lover. I can- 
not remember my father; he died when I 
was such a wee lass; but I think he must 
have been a man of stanch courage, or 
he never would have dared to talk of love 
to mother. 


As soon as I believed that Mr. McNab. 


was courting mother, I kept out of their 
way, since I was certain that the presence 
of athird person would be a nuisance. I 
did as I would like to be done by were I 
in circumstances similar to theirs. 

In time I might have become resigned 
to my ‘* calling,” since every back is built 
for its own burden. I suppose I might 
have planted and pruned roses until the 
end of my earthly career. And I might 
have died and been buried in my own 
garden, and had a William IV. rosebush 
planted upon my grave, —a bush which 
might have been coaxed into yielding roses 
as huge as cabbages. All this might have 
happened but for an accident which 
changed the whole current of my life. 
The accident was Jack Rankin. 

He visited our suburb on a bicycle. 
When I knew him he explained that he 
had bought this article in London, and 
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used it whenever he went on long sketch- 
ing expeditions. I had never seen a bicycle 
before. Dundee is too conservative a town 
to invest readily in new inventions. And 
I had never seen a young gentleman in 
knee-breeches, excepting once on the stage, 
when I scandalized mother by going to 
the theatre. 

The wheelman slacked his speed when 
he passed our garden and finally stopped 
entirely. I was not surprised at this, for 
it was no unusual thing for persons to take 
a long look at the flowers. I kept at my 
work of trimming an obstinate sweet-brier, 
which tore my gloves and made more than 
one painful incision in my flesh ; but I stole a 
glance at the stranger, realized that he was 
not a Scotchman, and began to have a 
suspicion that he was looking at me, 
instead of the garden. 

Under these circumstances I should have 
gone properly into the house. If I had 
been obedient to my mother’s precepts I 
would certainly have allowed no young 
man to study my face. But I was zot 
obedient. Instead, I pretended to be un- 
aware of the wheelman’s proximity and 
went on trimming the sweet-brier within 
an inch of its little life, scratching my 
wrists and hands from sheer nervousness, 
until I finally did forget him and gave a 
little scream of pain. 

He was over the wall in an instant and 
at my side. I had half a mind to scream 
again at the suddenness of his appearance ; 
but I was afraid of bringing mother out of 
doors. In such an event she would 
promptly turn the stranger out of the 
garden sans cérémonie. For reasons of 
my own I decided to keep very quiet and 
to listen to what he was saying. 

He said he was afraid I had been hurt, 
and I blushed like the Countess of Glasgow 
(I mean the flower, not the real countess), 
and said it was nothing of any consequence. 
He had his hat in his hand, and the sun 
shone upon his chestnut hair, making it 
bright like gold. And then his eyes were 
so mischievous and handsome. I wished 
I might talk with him without shocking 
propriety. I wished (how I wished !) that 
mother had gone to Perth that morning. 

He said he must apologize for address- 
ing me, but the garden was so beautiful, 
and he was a stranger in a strange country 
seeking for information ; therefore he must 
ask if such flowers were not rare, even in 
Scotland. . 

Before I could answer I heard mother 
coming, and I nearly died of fright. I 
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think he understood the situation, for he 
met her half-way and asked if.she would 
kindly direct him to Castle Dearth. He 
told her he was an American artist, and 
that he thought of making the castle a study. 

Now, mother is certainly clever. In 
spite of his serious face and perfect cour- 
tesy, she suspected that he knew where 
the haunted castle was quite as well as she 
knew. She directed him in a voice which 
implied that the sooner he resumed his 
journey the better she would be suited. 
He thanked her, bowed to us simultane. 
ously and was going away when an acci- 
dent detained him. He caught his sleeve 
in the same sweet brier I had been trim- 
ming. Iwas dying to go to his assistance, 
but dared not. While mother released 
him he protested against the trouble she 
was taking and paid her flowers a graceful 
compliment. He also remarked that there 
was not a garden in the place he came 
from, which would bear comparison with 
ours. As he came from New York city, 
where gardens are certainly not numerous, 
this compliment was not as valuable as 1 
seemed. Nevertheless, it had its effect 
upon mother. If she has a single weak 
point it is her enjoyment of hearing her 
garden praised. She smiled like a ser- 
aph. 

‘*Since you admire our flowers you 
shall have a nosegay,” she said, with 
unusual urbanity. ‘*Get your scissors, 
Rose, and cut a bunch of Countess roses. 
There,” she continued triumphantly, ‘I 
am sure you never saw a rose like that 
before!” 

As I handed him the flowers, wet with 
morning dew and sweet to their very 
hearts, he looked into my eyes and an- 
swered. 

** No,” he said, ** I never saw so beauti- 
ful a rose before.” 

Mother never dreamed that I lay awake 
that night wondering if the rose he meant 
was spelled with a capital letter. 


He must have found some strange at- 
traction in that dreary castle, for he went 
there every day. Every one knows what a 
dismal place it is, and how all the inhabi- 
tants of the neighborhood prefer to go a 
mile out of their way rather than pass its 


grounds. People say that we Scotch folk 
are foolishly superstitious, and this may be 
over-true ; but there is ample excuse for 
any one dreading that uncanny Castle 
Dearth. 

There are dreadful stories of the dead 
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owners of Castle Dearth. They had been 
a severe, tyrannical race, and over-fond of 
money. Generation after generation of 
Dearths had put their feet upon the necks 
of their tenants, and tortured and ground 
them down to the dust. 

There were two brothers in the last gen- 
eration. The oldest had been unlike any 
of his ancestors. He was gentler, less 
arrogant, and more generous. His tenants 
loved him, and were thankful to have him 
for their landlord, instead of Ralph, the 

ounger son, who seemed to have inher- 

ited all the hardness of his race. These 
two brothers were as unlike as Cain and 
Abel. 

One night they talked late in their gloomy 
wainscoted library, and the servants over- 
heard some loud words between them. 
Ralph demanded that the elder brother 
should deed him certain houses and lands. 
Wallace refused, gently, but firmly. 
‘¢ You would be a hard master,” he said. 
‘*T will give you the proceeds from the 
property you demand, but I will not suffer 
a single tenant to be under your control.” 

This answer must have enraged the 
other, for his voice rose higher, and then 
there was a heavy fall. 

Long after every one believed that the 
quarrel was over, Ralph Dearth crept out 
of doors, with a lifeless burden in his 
arms. He dragged it down into the gar- 
den and laid it under a low-hanging cypress- 
tree. As the moon came out and shone 
upon Wallace Dearth’s dead face, his mur- 
derer took flight. He could not wait to 
try to cover his ghastly crime. He could 
not bear to look again at the thing which 
stared in horrid, stony fashion into space. 
He ran like a hunted, hounded creature, 
into the hideous darkness of that awful 
night. 

Ralph Dearth’s body was found in the 
River Tay. Whether in his blind terror 
he had rushed on to his death, or whether 
he had cast himself into the river in an 
agony of remorse, will never be known. 

But the townfolk of Dundee say that on 
eerie nights the ghost of Ralph Dearth 
rises from the water and walks the earth, 
and searches, searches for Wallace. That 
it carries a weird, white light, like the 
moonlight on that dead, still face, and that 
it never rests until it has looked upon the 
murdered heir of Dearth. No wonder 
people are loth to pass the castle grounds ! 

In spite of all this ghostly tradition, the 
American bicycler almost lived at Castle 
Dearth. He wheeled by our cottage every 
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morning and back again late in the after- 
noon, ez route for Dundee, where he had 
his lodgings. I learned from some of our 
neighbors that his name was Jack Rankin, 
that he had fitted up a studio in the de- 
serted castle, and was making a painting 
of the castle grounds and of that bit of the 
river into which Ralph Dearth made his 
death plunge. 

After a few weeks I met the artist at 
several parties,— for he had friends in 
the neighborhood, — and we became ac- 
quainted. 

Mother frowned upon the acquaint- 
ance at once. She did not absolutely for- 
bid his coming to the house, but she clearly 
wished he would go back to America, 
where he belonged. She made some se- 
vere remarks about him. She said his 
liking for horticulture was his one redeem- 
ing trait; she said that a man who had a 
well-balanced mind would never attempt 
to balance his body upon a whirligig; she 
even said that he must be a very young 
lad indeed, since his mother had not yet 
advanced him from knickerbockers ! 

All of this talk exasperated me until I 
was the ¢hornzest rose in the whole garden. 
It is not-pleasant to hear one’s friends ridi- 
culed, and Mr. Rankin soon became my 
friend. I liked him and he visited me fre- 
quently.. He never flattered me, but he 
gave me the unfailing courtesy of a gentle- 
man. Iwas complimented by the way he 
drew me into expressing my opinions on 
subjects which many men consider too deep 
for feminine comprehension. I found him 
well-versed upon every subject; he was 
constantly teaching me something, yet he 
was never pedantic. I learned from mu- 
tual friends that he was an artist of excep- 
tional ability, and that he painted his pict- 
ures quite as well as he rode his wheeled 
steed. 

We could have managed mother well 
enough if it had not been for Mr. McNab. 
That gentleman controlled my mother’s 
household. She consulted him about 
everything. ' If I wished to make a visit to 
Edinburgh, his consent must first be 
granted. This was carrying matters too 
far. While I would have showed every 
possible respect to my mother’s husband, I 
was not willing to submit to dictation from 
her suitor. So it came to pass that when 
mother gave a garden-party and, Mr. 
McNab decided that Mr. Rankin should 
not be invited, I was very angry. 

This happened on the day before Mr. 
Rankin was to leave Dundee. On the 
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morning before our party I scandalized 
mother by deliberately going down to the 
gate when the bicycle appeared in sight. 
I wanted to tell Jack that I was not to 
blame about the invitation. While we 
stood talking together, Mr. McNab went 
by and frowned most ominously. I could 
not help contrasting his shrunken little 
body with Mr. Rankin’s muscular, well- 
knit frame. I have always had a woman’s 
pride in Jack’s strength and manliness. 

‘¢ He looked as if he would like to eat 
you,” I said, when the horticulturist was 
out of hearing. 

‘“¢ If he had his choice, he would rather 
eat you!” ) 

‘¢ And,” I continued, without heeding the 
interruption, ‘* he is becoming more un- 
pleasant every day. Mother isin complete 
subjection to him, and makes me obey him 
like a slave. To humor a lover like that 
is unreasonable.” 

He drew away from me with an expres- 
sion upon his face which I did not like, — 
half angry, half contemptuous. 

*¢ So you dub him a lover,” he said con- 
strainedly. ‘I was not aware that he held 
such a near relationship.” 

‘*T may be premature in calling him 
such,” I said, wondering a little at his look 
and manner ; ‘‘ but every one hints that he 
will declare himself in time, and what 
every one says, you know, must certainly 
be true. Still, I am growing tired of wait- 
ing for him to speak.” 

The cold, almost bitterly sarcastic ex- 
pression about his mouth deepened. What 
was he thinking? Did he disapprove of 
my careless reference to my mother’s 
affaire du coeur? 

‘¢] wanted to invite you to our garden- 
party to-day,” I continued, determined not 
to be disconcerted. ‘‘ Mother intended 
doing so, but Mr. McNab objected, and she 
yielded to his protest. I was very sorry, 
for I wanted to offer you our hospitality 
before you leave Dundee. Besides, I 
object to Mr. McNab’s interference. I 
would not tolerate it if it was not for my 
mother.” 


*¢ You are the frankest young lady I ever 
met, Miss McRae,” he said, so coldly that 
I could not be mistaken about his having 


taken offense. And then, ‘I have already 
wished your mother good-by, and will now 
take my leave from you. I hope you will 
enjoy your garden-party, and that your 
future will,be happy.” 

He was on his bicycle and out of sight 
in an incredibly short time. So this was 
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the end of our pleasant friendship, of our 
gay salutations when he wheeled by in the 
morning to Castle Dearth; of our strolls 
through my flower-scented garden! I told 
myself that our friendship had been purely 
platonic, — nothing more ; but was this the 
way for friends to part, — friends who could 
never meet again? There was a great sob 
in my throat, and something worse about 
my heart. 

Well, mother gave her party, and of 
course I had to be present. I wore my 
prettiest dress, and wished some one could 
see me in it, —some one who was mixing 
colors for the last time in Castle Dearth. 
Late in the afternoon Mr. McNab asked 
me to accompany him to that portion of the 
garden set apart for cactus plants. I went 
reluctantly, for I never cared for the prickly 
things, and I cared even less for his com- 
pany. 


Mr. McNab had attired himself with - 


unusual care for this occasion. It was his 
misfortune to be bald, but he had gathered 
up the little fringe of hair about his temples 
and the nape of his neck, and had drawn it 
over the top of his cranium in a really 
ingenious manner. He wore a very shiny 


black suit, a white vest, and a remarkably 


showy fob-chain. When we reached the 
cacti he suddenly bent over and kissed my 
hand,—a performance which so greatly 
surprised me that, for the nonce, I lost the 
use of my tongue. 

‘* You doubtless know why I brought 
you here,” he said, looking very foolish 
meanwhile, and as if he was quite as 
anxious as I to have this interview con- 
cluded. ‘* You mun be aware of the senti- 
ment I entertain for you. All the folk of 
the neighborhood have seen it, an’ you 
canna be mair blind than they. I have 
gained your mother’s consent to ask you to 
be my wife. I have set my house in readi- 
ness for its new mistress, an’ I have nathing 
mair to do but to win your promise!” 

I stood looking at him in stupid wonder- 
ment. So he had been courting me, in- 
stead of mother! And she had known 
this and had favored his suit, because he 
could raise dahlias almost as big as his 
head, and because she wanted to unite the 
two gardens. That was the reason he had 
been consulted about every event concern- 
ing me. She had determined that I should 
not be allowed to offend him. And he 
was so certain of my acceptance that he 
had already set his: house in order to re- 
ceive me! The blood arose in my veins 
to my very temples. 
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‘*Gaining my consent appears to have 
been your last consideration,” I said 
shortly. ‘‘ You have taken too much for 
granted. I do not wish to be the mistress 
of your house, I never thought of such a 
thing. I thought you were courting my 
mother ! ” 

He also turned very red. His temper 
was in the ascendant. 

‘‘T have na married,” he said, pur- 
posely disregarding my words, ‘sin’ 
heretofore I couldna find a woman whose 
tastes were congenial. You seem excep- 
tional in this respect. Your life has been 
devoted to flower-raising and flower-per- 
fecting. I have given mine to the same 
labor. What could be mair fitting than 
our union?” 

*¢ Our tastes are ot congenial,” I said 
sharply. ‘I am sick of gardening as we 
conduct it. The humblest daisy in the 
field is, in my sight, a thousand times more 
beautiful than that gigantic, many-petalled 
dahlia which you sent to the County Fair. 
I love flowers:as God made them, but I do 
mot love the half artificial things which 
flourish in this garden and in yours. We 
could never be congenial, and can never 
marry.” 

He drew away from me with such a 
look of distress that for a moment I almost 
pitied him. 

‘*This is a sorry business,” he com- 
plained. ‘* The folk up at the house mun 
suspect why I brought you here, and when 
they see us return they will know, by our 
faces, that you have refused me! I canna 
bear to meet them.” 

My pity vanished. 

** But you will ave to meet them,” I 
said maliciously. ‘* You cannot hide in 
the dairy, for the maids will soon be there, 
and there is no other means of escape. 
You will find it hard to be the butt of hon- 
est ridicule.” 

He left me without another word. 
When he reflected upon my words he 
doubtless thanked his lucky star because 
I had refused him. 

When I was alone I stood thinking of 
what had transpired, and what was likely 
to follow. How stupid I had been not to 
understand the true state of affairs when 
every one else in the neighborhood had un- 
derstood it! Mr. McNab, at least, had 
stated this to be the case. 

All at once it flashed upon me that Mr. 
Rankin had probably heard this gossip. 
What had he understood by my reference 
to Mr. McNab? And what had I said? 
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The blood rushed into my face and neck 
at the recollection. I had called Mr. 
McNab “a lover,” and said I- had grown 
tired of waiting for him to declare himself! 
What could jack Rankin believe but that the 
uncanny Scot was my lover, and that I was 
impatient to hear his proposal of marriage? 
I had expressed my dislike for Mr. Mc- 
Nab’s tyranny and officiousness. _ Jack 
would think 1 was willing to marry a man 
I disliked, because he was rich! It was no 
wonder that Jack’s handsome face had 
been marred by that contemptuous look, 
when he called me ‘the frankest young 
lady ” he had ever met. 

I realized, in an agony of shame, that I 
could never disabuse his mind of the 
wrong impression I had given him. I 
could never see him again. The daylight 
was nearly gone, and he had doubtless 
returned to his lodgings hours before. 


Possibly he was already on his way to- 


Liverpool and thence to New York. It 
ought not to have mattered so greatly, — 
this misunderstanding between me and my 
guondam friend; but it made me miser- 
able. 

There was a terrible expression on 
mother’s countenance when I had mastered 
my face and feelings sufficiently to return 
to the party. Mr. McNab had told her of 
our interview, and had gone home. I 
knew it would be a long time before I 
could be alone. There would first be a 
‘* scene” with mother, which would last 
far into the night. She would ring the 
changes upon my having trifled with Sandy 
McNab’s affections. Affections! Why, 
the man never felt or expressed any, ex- 
cepting for horticulture. 

It occurred to me that I might tempo- 
rarily escape this ordeal. Our guests were 
leaving and I determined to spend the 
night with one of them. I told her not to 
wait for me, and that I would follow her 
home as soon as I was released. We 
were too intimate for her to be surprised 
by this unceremonious proceeding. 

I had to fly from mother’s terrible invec- 
tives when it was nearly dark. I was 
glad at heart to be alone, and that the 
friendly shadows covered my troubled 
face. 

Some spirit of reckless daring induced 
me to take the tabooed road which led 
past Castle Dearth. Perhaps I had a 
trembling hope that something had de- 
tained the artist in his ghostly studio. I 
do not know what I hoped or feared, but 
I know I took that road. 
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I went along hurriedly, for darkness 
came upon me quickly, and my heart beat 
wildly in spite of my unusual temerity. 
What would mother think if she could see 
me traveling that dreaded road? What 
would my girl-friend think of the way I 
was coming to see her? I could not 
imagine ; but of one thing I was certain, 
neither mother nor friend should ever know 
that I faced the terrors of this road, because 
I hoped to see a man who had parted from 
me with indifference. ; 

My speculations came to a sudden end- 
ing. | had been rushing on, scarcely 
noting where I was. Now I suddenly 
realized that I was opposite the dreaded 
Castle Dearth. It towered before me in 
the darkness, a huge, dark mass of stone, 
made formidable by its irregular peaks. 
and gables, and by the dreary shadows 
about it. It had never appeared so som- 
ber and massive to human eye as it looked 
to me that night, and, in its ruined state, 
it seemed likely, at any moment, to crum- 
ble and fall upon me. My foolish spirit 
shrank with fear, The damp night-air 
and the oppressive silence reminded me 
of death. The rank, overgrown shrubbery 
about the grounds, the deserted portals of 
the house, the silent, black river beyond,. 
in which Ralph Dearth’s body was found, 
all filled my soul with terror. Some lines. 
of Hood’s ran in my mind : — 


“ O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted!” 


Verse after verse of that imaginary pict- 
ure of horrors came to my mind, its 
vividness all the more glaring with this 


material picture before me. All the hor- 
rid stories of Bloody Claverhouse were 
nothing compared with my imaginings. 
This seemed to be Hood’s haunted house,, 
with its moths, its bats, its toads, its lizards, 
and its centipedes; with its ‘* dolorous 
moans and sighings,” and its ghastly 
** Bloody Hand.” I could bear it no- 
longer ; I would get away from its hideous 
fascination. 

I did not move, for a light seemed sud- 
denly to rise from the River Tay. My 
heart stopped beating. There could be 
but one explanation: the ghost of Ralph 
Dearth had begun its search for the mur- 
dered heir. There was the weird, white 
light which people whispered about ! 

I could not stir. The light approached 
the entrance of the house, glided, with sub- 
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tle movement, past the dried-up fountain, 
and then down the walk toward me, with 
such velocity, that I lost my reason entirely 
and shrieked loud enough to have dis- 
turbed the dead Dearths in their graves. 

‘s What, in the name of reason, is the 
matter?” 

There was nothing ghostly in the voice 
or question. The questioner was Jack 
Rankin. I had nearly fallen in my fright, 
and he was holding me in his arms in a 
manner which would have greatly in- 
censed my mother. My fears began to 
take wings and fly away. 

‘‘T have been sorely frightened, ” I ex- 
plained, trembling yet, in spite of his com- 
forting presence. ‘* Mother was angry 
with me, and I thought I would spend the 
night with Jessie Allen. I was frightened 
here by a light, such as the ghost of Dearth 
is said to carry.” 

I had drawn away from him, and was 
trying to collect my dignity. 

‘¢It must have been the light on my 
bicycle,” he said, kindly refraining from 
laughing. ‘*I stayed here late to-night, 
hoping to see the castle by moonlight. The 
evening is so cloudy that I gave up hope 
and was going home when my light must 
have alarmed you.” 


‘*T am ashamed of my superstition,” I 


said, gaining more composure. ‘* But I 
am glad that we have met once more, be- 
cause I wish to explain away a misconcep- 
tion which I gave you this morning. I 
spoke of Mr. McNab as my mother’s suitor. 
I am sorry for making such a foolish re- 
mark. I know now that neither Mr. 
McNab nor mother ever thought of his being 
such. I will say good-by again and wish 
you bon voyage. If I were youl would 
not remain long in this ghoulish place.” 

He drew my arm through his and ac- 
companied me on my way. 

‘**T will not allow you to go alone,” he 
said. 

‘*T must have greatly misunderstood 
you this morning,” he continued at length, 
‘“*for I thought you referred to Sandy 
McNab as your lover. People were say- 
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ing that he wanted to transplant you to his 
garden, Rose.” 

‘*T never. thought of such a thing,” I 
answered passionately. ‘* Why he hor- 
ticultured me to death, and I thought he 
wanted to go into partnership with moth- 
er!” 

** All day long I have been thinking of 
what you said this morning,” he told me, 
drawing my arm still closer. ‘* At first . 
I thought some bitter thoughts of you, but 
by and by I knew I could not have heard 
you aright, and that I must have misjudged 
you. I kxew that you were sweet and 
true to your very soul, and I resolved to 
wait until morning, and then ask you to be 
my wife. I did not hope to see you 
to-night. I thought wy guests would 
engage your time. et fate has led you 
tome. Don’t quarrel with your destiny, 
Rose ; you are mine and I must have you 
always.” 

I had resolved not to be easily won ; and 
yet, after all, I confessed — 

But whose affair is it (but Jack’s) what 
I confessed ? 


Mother consented to our engagement 
sooner than I expected. She learned that 
Jack’s income was ample, —a considera- 
tion which has softened many a sterner 
parent than mine. 

Jack has never sold his picture of Castle 
Dearth and its surroundings. He values 
it for certain associations. Once in a 
while he threatens to paint in the ghost, 
rising from the river, with its spectral 
light. 

‘¢ Don’t torment me any more about 
that ghost,” I implore. ‘* You know I 
have never been npenas since that 
night.” 

His eyes are mischievous as ever. 

** You could not help being afraid,” he 
says. ‘* You had never seen a ghost ora 
bicycle by night before, and how could 
you possibly judge which of the two was 
going to carry the lantern! ” 


Frances B. Currie. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION 


IN PURSUIT OF THE HOSTILE CHIRICAHUA 


APACHES IN THE SPRING OF 1883. 


By Joun G. Bourke, Captain Third Cavalry, U. S. Army, author of ‘The Snake Dance of the Mogquis.” 


I. 


WITHIN the compass of this article it is 
impossible to furnish a complete disserta- 
tion upon the Apache Indians or the 
causes which led up to the expedition 
about to be described. The object is 
simply to outline some of the difficulties 
attending the solution of the Indian ques- 
tion in the South-west and to make known 
the methods employed in conducting 
campaigns against savages in hostility. 
It is thought that the object desired can 
best be accomplished by submitting an 
unmutilated extract from the journal care- 
fully kept during the whole period in- 
volved. 

Much has necessarily been excluded, 
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but without exception it has been to avoid 
repetition, or else to escape the introduc- 
tion of information bearing upon the 
language, the religion, marriages, funeral 
ceremonies, etc., of this interesting race, 
which would increase the bulk of the 
manuscript, and, perhaps, detract from 
its value in the eyes of the general reader. 

Ethnologically the Apache is classed 
with the Tinneh tribes, living close to the 
Yukon and Mackenzie rivers, within the 
Arctic circle. For centuries he has been 
preéminent over the more peaceful nations 
about him for courage, skill, and daring 
in war; cunning in deceiving and evading 
his enemies ; ferocity in attack when skill- 
fully-planned ambuscades have led an un- 
wary foe into his clutches; cruelty and 
brutality to captives; patient endurance 
and fortitude under the greatest privations. 

In peace he has commanded respect for 
keen-sighted intelligence, good fellowship, 
warmth of feeling for his friends, and im- 
patience of wrong. 

No Indian has more virtues and none 
has been more truly ferocious when 
aroused. He was the first of the native 
Americans to defeat in battle or outwit in 
diplomacy the all-conquering, smooth- 
tongued Spaniard, with whom and his Mexi- 
can-mongrel descendants he has waged 
cold-blooded, heart-sickening war since 
the days of Cortés. When the Spaniard 
had fire-arms and corselet of steel he was 
unable to push back this fierce, astute 
aborigine, provided simply with lance and 
bow. The past fifty years have seen the 
Apache provided with arms of precision, 
and, especially since the introduction of 
magazine breech-loaders, the Mexican 
has not only ceased to be an intruder upon 


- the Apache but has trembled for the 


security of life and property in the squalid 
hamlets of the States of Chihuahua and 
Sonora. 

In 1871 the War Department confided 
to General George Crook the task of 
whipping into submission all the bands 
of the Apache nation living in Arizona. 
How thoroughly that duty was accom- 
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plished is now a matter of history. But at 
the last moment one band — the Chiricahuas 
— was especially exempted from Crook’s 
jurisdiction. They were not attacked by 
troops, and for years led a Jack-in-the-box 
sort of an existence, now popping into an 
agency and now popping out, anxious, if 
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but ineffectual effort to alleviate the pangs 
of hunger by a liberal distribution of hymn- 
books among his wards. The perverse 
Chiricahuas, not being able to digest works 
of that nature, and unwilling to acknowl- 
edge the correctness of the agent’s arith- 
metic, made up their minds to sally out 
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their own story is to be credited to live 
at peace with the whites, but unable to do 
so from lack of nourishment. 

When they went upon the reservation 
rations in abundance were promised for 
themselves and families. A difference of 
opinion soon arose with the agent as to 
what constituted a ration, the wicked 
Indians laboring under the delusion that 
it was enough food to keep the recipient 
from starving to death, and objecting to 
an issue of supplies based upon the prin- 
ciple according to which grumbling Jack- 
tars used to say that prize-money was 
formerly apportioned, — that 1s, by being 
thrown through the rungs of a ladder, — 
what stuck being the share of the Indian, 
and what fell to the ground being the share 
of the agent. To the credit of the agent 
it must be said that hemade a praiseworthy 


from San Carlos and take refuge in the 
more hospitable wilderness of the Sierra 
Madre. Their discontent was not allayed 
by rumors whispered about of the inten- 
tion of the agent to have the whole tribe 
removed bodily to the Indian Territory. 
Coal had been discovered on the reserva- 
tion, and speculators clamored that the 
land involved be thrown open for develop- 
ment, regardless of the rights of. the In- 
dians. But, so the story goes, matters sud- 
denly reached a focus when the agent one 
day sent his chief of police to-arrest a 
Chiricahua charged with some offense 
deemed worthy of punishment in_ the 
guard-house. The offender started to run 
through the Indian camp, and the chief of 
police fired at him, but missed his aim 
and killed a luckless old squaw, who hap- 
pened in range. This wretched marks- 
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manship was resented by the Chiricahuas, 
who refused to be comforted by the profuse 
apologies tendered for the accident. They 
silently made their preparations, waiting 
long enough to catch the chief of police, 
kill him, cut off his head, and play a game 
of foot-ball with it; and then, like a flock 
of quail, the whole band, men, women, 
and children, — 710 in all, —started on 
the dead run for the Mexican boundary, 
150 miles to the south. 

Hotly pursued by the troops, they fought 
their way across Southern Arizona and 
New Mexico, their route marked by blood 
and devastation. The valleys of the Santa 
Cruz and San Pedro witnessed a repetition 
of the once familiar scenes of farmers 
tilling their fields with rifles and shot-guns 
strapped to the plow-handle. While en- 
gaged in fighting off the American forces, 
which pressed too closely upon their rear, 
the Apaches were attacked in front by the 
Mexican column under Colonel Garcia, 
who, in a savagely contested fight, achieved 
a ‘** substantial victory,” killing eighty-five 
and capturing thirty, eleven of which total 
of 115 were men and the rest women and 
children. The Chiricahuas claim that 


when the main body of their warriors 


reached the scene of the engagement the 
Mexicans evinced no anxiety to come out 
from the rifle-pitsthey hastily dug. To this 
fact no allusion can be found in the Mexi- 
can commander’s published dispatches. 

The Chiricahuas, now reduced to an 
aggregate of less than 600,— 150 of whom 
were warriors and big boys, withdrew to 
the recesses of the adjacent Sierra Madre, 
—their objective point. Not long after 
this the Chiricahuas made overtures for an 
armistice with the Mexicans, who invited 
them to a little town near Casas Grandes, 
Chihuahua, for a_ conference. They 
were courteously received, plied with 
liquor until drunk, and then attacked 
tooth and nail, ten or twelve warriors 
being killed and some twenty-five or thirty 
women hurried off to captivity. 

This is a one-sided description of the 
affair, given by a Chiricahua who partici- 
pated. The newspaper of that date con- 
tained telegraphic accounts of a fierce bat- 
tle and another ‘‘ victory” from Mexican 
sources; so that no doubt there is some 
basis for the story. 

Meantime General Crook had been re- 
assigned by the President to the command 
of the Department of Arizona, which he 
had left nearly ten years previously in a 
condition of peace and prosperity, with 
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the Apaches hard at work upon the reser- 
vation, striving to gain a living by cultivat- 
ing the soil. Incompetency and rascality, 
in the interval, had done their worst, and 
when Crook returned not only were the 
Chiricahuas on the war-path but all the 
other bands of the Apache nation were in 
a state of scarcely concealed defection and 
hostility. Crook lost not a moment in vis- 
iting his old friends among the chiefs and 
warriors, and by the exercise of a strong 
personal influence, coupled with assur- 
ances that the wrongs of which the 
Apaches complained should be promptly 
redressed, succeeded in averting an out- 
break which would have made blood flow 
from the Pecos to the Colorado, and for 
the ‘suppression of which the gentle and 
genial tax-payer would have been com- 
pelled to contribute most liberally of his 
affluence. Attended by an atde-de-camp, 
a surgeon, and a dozen Apache scouts, 
General Crook next proceeded to the south- 
east corner of Arizona, from which point 
he made an attempt to open up communi- 
cation with the Chiricahuas. In this he 
was unsuccessful, but learned from a 
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couple of squaws, intercepted while at- 
tempting to return to the San Carlos, 
that the Chiricahuas had sworn vengeance 
upon Mexicans and Americans alike ; that 
their stronghold was an impregnable posi- 
tion in the Sierra Madre, a ‘* great way” 
below the International Boundary; and 
that they supplied themselves with an 
abundance of food by raiding upon the cat- 
tle-ranches and ‘‘ haciendas” in the valleys 
and plains below. 

Crook now found himself face to face 
with the following intricate problem: The 
Chiricahuas occupied a confessedly im- 
pregnable position in the precipitous range 
known as the Sierra Madre. This posi- 
‘tion was within the territory of another 
nation so jealous of its privileges as not 
always to be able to see clearly in what 
direction its best interests lay. The terri- 
tory harassed by the Chiricahuas not 
only stretched across the boundary sepa- 
rating Mexico from the United States but 
was divided into four military depart- 
ments,— two in each country; hence an 
interminable amount of jealousy, suspi- 
cion, fault-finding, and antagonism would 
surely dog the steps of him who should 
endeavor to bring the problem to a solu- 
tion. 

To complicate matters further, the Chiri- 
cahuas — and all the other Apaches as well 
—were filled with the notion that the 
Mexicans were a horde of cowards and 


treacherous liars, afraid to meet them in 
war but valiant enough to destroy their 
women and children, for whose blood, by 
the savage’s law of retaliation, blood must 
in turn be shed. Affairs went on in this 
unsatisfactory course from October, 1882, 
until March, 1883, everybody in Arizona 
expecting a return of the dreaded Chiri- 
cahuas, but no one knowing where the first 
attack should be made. The meager mili- 
tary force allotted to the department was 
distributed so as to cover as many exposed 
points as possible, one body of 150 Apache 
scouts, under Captain Emmet Crawford, 
Third Cavalry, being assigned to the arduous 
duty of patrolling the Mexican boundary 
for a distance of 200 miles, through a 
rugged country pierced with ravines and 
canons. No one was surprised to learn 
that towards the end of March this skele- 
ton line had been stealthily penetrated by 
a bold band of twenty-six Chiricahuas, 
under a very crafty and daring young chief 
named Chato (Spanish for Flat Nose). 
By stealing fresh horses from every ranch 
they were successful in traversing from 75 
to 100 miles a day, killing and destroying all 
in their path, the culminating point in their 
bloody career being the butchery of Judge 
McComas and wife, prominent and refined 
people of Silver City, N.M., and the abduc- 
tion of their bright boy, Charlie, whom the 
Indians carried back with them on their re- 
treat through New Mexico and Chihuahua. 
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Apaches by dzrect pur- 
suit would be about as 
hopeless a piece of busi- 
ness as that of catching 
so many fleas. All that 
could be done was done: 
the country was alarmed 
by telegraph; people at 
exposed points put upon 
their guard, while de- 
tachments of troops 
scoured in every direc- 
tion, hoping, by good 
luck, to intercept, retard, 
mayhap destroy, the dar- 
ing marauders. The 
trail they had made com- 
ing up from Mexico 
could, however, be fol- 
lowed éack to the strong- 
hold; and this, in a 
military sense, would be 
the most direct, as it 
would be the most practi- 
cal pursuit. 

Crook’s plans soon 
began to outline them- 
selves. He first concen- 
trated at the most eligible 


Z. 





position on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad — Will- 
cox—all the skeletons 


of companies which 
were available, for the 
protection of Arizona. 
Forage, ammunition, 
and subsistence were 
brought in on _ every 
train ; the whole organi- 
zation was carefully in- 
spected, to secure the 
rejection of every unser- 
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It may serve to give some idea of the 
courage, boldness, and sublety of these raid- 
ers to state that in their dash through 
Sonora, Arizona, New Mexico, and Chi- 
huahua, a distance of not less than 800 
miles, they passed at times through locali- 
ties fairly well settled and close to an ag- 
gregate of at least 5,000 troops, — 4,500 
Mexican and 500 American. They killed 
twenty-five persons, Mexican and Ameri- 
can, and lost but two —one killed near the 
Total Wreck mine, Arizona, and one who 
fell into the hands of the American troops, 
of which last much has to be narrated. 

To attempt to catch such a band of 


viceable soldier, animal, 
or weapon; telegrams 
and letters were sent to 
the officers commanding the troops of Mexi- 
co, but no replies were received, the ad- 
dresses of the respective generals not being 
accurately known. Astheir coéperation was 
desirable, General Crook, as a last resort, 
went by railroad to Guaymas, Hermosillo, 
and Chihuahua, there to see personally and 
confer with the Mexican civil and military 
authorities. . The cordial reception ex- 
tended him by all classes was the best evi- 
dence of the high regard in which he was 
held by the inhabitants of the two afflicted 
States of Sonora and Chihuahua, and of 
their readiness to welcome any force he 
would lead to effect the destruction or re- 
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moval of the common enemy. Generals 
Topete and Carbé, — soldiers of distinction, 
—the governors of the two States, and 
Mayor Zubiran, of Chihuahua, were most 
earnest in their desire for a removal of say- 
ages whose presence was a cloud upon the 
prosperity of their fellow-citizens. Gen- 
eral Crook made no delay in these confer- 
ences, but hurried back to Willcox and 
marched his command thence to the San 
Bernardino springs, in the south-east cor- 
ner of the Territory (Arizona). 

But serious delays and serious complica- 
tions were threatened by the intemperate 
behavior of an organization calling itself 
the ‘* Tombstone Rangers,” which marched 
in the direction of the San Carlos Agency 
with the avowed purpose of ‘ cleaning 
out” all the Indians there congregated. 
The chiefs and head men of the Apaches 
had just caused word to be telegraphed to 
General Crook that they intended sending 
him another hundred of their picked war- 
riors as an assurance and pledge that they 
were not in sympathy with the Chiricahuas 
on the war-path. Upon learning of the 
approach of the ‘* Rangers” the. chiefs 
prudently deferred the departure of the 
new levy of scouts until the horizon should 
clear, and enable them to see what was to 
be expected from their white neighbors. 

The whisky taken along by the ‘* Rang- 
ers” was exhausted in less than ten days, 
when the organization expired of thirst, 
to the gratification of the respectable in- 
habitants of the frontier, who repudiated 
an interference with the plans of the mili- 
tary commander, respected and esteemed 
by them for former distinguished services. 

At this point it may be well to insert an 
outline of the story told by the Chiricahua 
captive who had been brought down from 
‘the San Carlos Agency to Willcox. He 
said that his name was Pa-enayo-tishn 
(The Cayote saw him); that he was 
not a Chiricahua, but a White Mountain 
Apache of the Dest-chin (or Red Clay) 
clan, married to two Chiricahua women, by 
whom he had had children, and with 
whose people he had lived for years. He 
had left the Chiricahua stronghold in the 
mountain, called Pa-gotzin-kay some five 
days’ journey below Casas Grandes in 
Chihuahua. From that stronghokl the 
Chiricahuas had been raiding with im- 
punity upon the Mexicans. When pur- 
sued they would draw the Mexicans into 
the depths of the mountains, ambuscade 
them, and kill them by rolling down rocks 
from the heights. 
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The Chiricahuas had plenty of horses 
and cattle, but little food of a vegetable 
character. They were finely provided 
with sixteen-shooting breech-loading rifles, 
but were getting short of ammunition, and 
had made their recent raid into Arizona, 
hoping to replenish their supply of car- 
tridges. Dissensions had broken out 
among the chiefs, some of whom, he 
thought, would be glad to return to the 
reservation. In making raids they counted 
upon riding from sixty to seventy-five miles 
a day as they stole fresh horses all the time 
and killed those abandoned. It would be 
useless to pursue them, but he would lead 
General Crook back along the trail they had 
made coming up from Mexico, and he had 
no doubt the Chiricahuas could be taken 
by surprise. 

He had not gone with them of his own 
free will, but had been compelled to leave 
the reservation, and had been badly treated 
while with them. The Chiricahuas left 
the San Carlos because the agent had 
stolen their rations, beaten their women, 
and killed an old squaw. He asserted 
emphatically that no communication of any 
kind had been held with the Apaches at 
San Carlos, every attempt in that direction 
having been frustrated. 

The Chiricahuas, according to Pa-nayo- 
tishn, numbered seventy full-grown warriors 
and fifty big boys able to fight, with an 
unknown number of women and children. 
In their fights with the Mexicans about 
150 had been killed and captured, princi- 
pally women and children. The strong- 
hold in the Sierra Madre was described as 
a dangerous, rocky, almost inaccessible 
place, having plenty of wood, water, and 
grass, but no food except what was stolen 
from the Mexicans. Consequently the Chi- 
ricahuas might be starved out. 

General Crodk ordered the irons to be 


struck from the "tga to which he 


demurred, saying he would prefer to wear 
shackles for the present, until his conduct 
should prove his sincerity. A half-dozen 
prominent scouts promised to guard him 
and watch him; so the fetters were re- . 
moved, and Pa-nayo-tishn or ‘* Peaches,” 
as the soldiers called him, was installed 
in the responsible office of guide of the 
contemplated expedition. 

By the 22d of April many of the pre- 
liminary arrangements had been completed 
and some of the difficulties anticipated 
had been smoothed over. Nearly 100 
Apache scouts joined the command from 
the San Carlos Reservation, and in 
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the first hours of night began a war-dance, 
which continued without a break until the 
first flush of dawn the next day. They 
were all in high feather, and entered into 
the spirit of the occasion with full zest. 
Not much time need be wasted upon a 
description of their dresses: they didn’t 
wear any, except breech-clout and mocca- 
sins. To the music of an improvised drum 
and theaccompanimentof marrow-freezing 
yells and shrieks they pirouetted and 
charged in all directions, swaying their 
bodies violently, dropping on one knee, 
then suddenly springing high in air, dis- 
charging their pieces, and all the time 
chanting a rude refrain, in which their own 
prowess was exalted and that of their 
enemies alluded to with contempt. Their 
enthusiasm was not abated bythe announce- 
ment, quietly diffused, that the ** medicine 
men” had been hard at work, and had 
succeeded in making a ‘‘ medicine” which 
would surely bring the Chiricahuas to 
grief. 

In accordance with the agreement en- 
tered into with the Mexican authorities, 
the American troops were to reach the 
boundary line ot sooner than May 1, the 
object being to let the restless Chiricahuas 
quiet down as much as possible, and relax 
their vigilance, while at the same time it 
enabled the Mexicantroops to get into posi- 
tion for effective codperation. 

The convention between our government 
and that of Mexico, by which a reciprocal 
crossing of the International Boundary was 
conceded to the troops of the two republics, 
stipulated that such crossing should be 
authorized when the troops were ‘‘ in close 
pursuit of a band of savage Indians,” and 
the crossing was made ‘in the unpopu- 
lated or desert parts of said boundary line,” 
which unpopulated or desert parts ‘* had 
to be two leagues from any encampment 
or town of either country.” The com- 
mander of the troops crossing was to give 
notice at time of crossing, or before if 
possible, to the nearest military commander 
or civil authority of the country entered. 
The pursuing force was to retire to its own 
territory as soon as it should have fought 
the band of which it was in pursuit, or lost 
the trail; and in nocase could it ‘‘ estab- 
lish itself or remain in the foreign territory 
for a longer time than necessary to make 
the pursuit of the band whose trail it had 
followed.” 

The weak points of this convention were 
the imperative stipulation that the troops 
should return at once after a fight and the 
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ambiguity of the terms ‘close pursuit,” 
and ‘tunpopulated country.” A friendly 
expedition from the United States might 
follow close on the heels of a party of 
depredating Apaches, but, under a rigid 
construction of the term ‘‘unpopulated,” 
have to turn back when it had reached 
some miserable hamlet exposed to the 
full ferocity of savage attack, and most in 
need of assistance, as afterwards proved to 
be the case. 

The complication was not diminished by 
the orders dispatched by General Sher- 
man on March 31 to General Crook to 
continue the pursuit of the Chiricahuas 
‘‘without regard.to departmental or na- 
tional boundaries.’”? Both General, Crook 
and General Topete, anxious to have every 
difficulty removed which lay in the way 
of a thorough adjustment of this vexed 
question, telegraphed to their respective 
governments asking that a more elastic 
interpretation be given to the terms of 
the convention. 

To this telegram General Crook received 
reply that he must abide strictly by the 
terms of the convention, which could only 
be changed with the concurrence of the 
Mexican Senate. But what these terms 
meant exactly was left just as much in the 
dark as before. On the 23d of April 
General Crook moved out from Willcox, 
accompanied by the Indian scouts and a 
force of seven skeleton companies of the 
Third and Sixth Cavalry, under Colonel 
James Biddle, guarding a train of wagons, 
with supplies of ammunition and food for 
two months. This force, under Colonel 
Biddle, was to remain in reserve at or near 
San Bernardino springs on the Mexican 
boundary, while its right and left flanks 
respectively were to be covered by detach- 
ments commanded by Rafferty, Vroom, 
Overton, and Anderson; this disposition 
affording the best possible protection to the 
settlements in case any of the Chiricahuas 
should make their way to the rear of the 
detachment penetrating Mexico. 

A disagreeable sand-storm enveloped 
the column as it left the line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, preceded by the 
detachment of Apache scouts. A few 
words in regard to the peculiar methods of 
the Apaches in marching and conducting 
themselves while on a campaign may not be 
out of place. To veterans of the campaigns 
of the Civil War familiar with the compact 
formations of the cavalry and infantry of 
the Army of the Potomac, the loose, strag- 
gling methods of the Apache scouts would 
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appear startling, and yet no soldier would 
fail to apprehend at a glance that the 
Apache was the perfect, the ideal, scout of 
the whole world. When Lieutenant Gate- 
wood, the officer in command, gave the 
short, jerky order Ugashé — Go! — the 
Apaches started as if shot from a gun, and 
in a minute or less had covered a space 
of one hundred yards front, which dis- 
tance rapidly widened as they advanced, at 
a rough, shambling walk, in the direction of 
Dos Cabezas (Two Heads), the mining camp 
near which the first halt was to be made. 
They moved with no semblance of regu- 
larity; individual fancy alone governed. 
Here was a clump of three; not far off 
two more, and scattered in every point of 
the compass, singly or in clusters, were 
these indefatigable scouts, with vision as 
keen as a hawk’s, tread as untiring and as 
stealthy as the panther’s, and ears so sen- 
sitive that nothing escapes them. An 
artist, possibly, would object to many 
of them as undersized, but in all other 
respects they would satisfy every require- 
ment of anatomical criticism. Their 


chests were broad, deep, and full; shoul- 
ders perfectly straight: limbs well-pro- 
portioned, strong, and muscular, without 
a suggestion of undue heaviness; hands 


and feet small and taper but wiry; 
neads_ well-shaped, and _  countenances 
often lit up with a pleasant, good-natured 
expression, which would be more constant, 
perhaps, were it not for the savage, un- 
tamed cast imparted by the loose, dishev- 
elled, gypsy locks of raven black, held 
away from the face by a broad, flat band 
of scarlet cloth. Their eyes were bright, 
clear, and bold, frequently expressive of 
the greatest good-humor and satisfaction. 
Uniforms had been issugd, but were 
donned upon ceremonial occasions only. 
On the present march each wore a loosely 
fitting shirt of red, white,or gray stuff, 
generally of calico, in some gaudy figure, 
but not infrequently the somber article 
of woolen raiment issued to white 
soldiers. This came down outside a 
pair of loose cotton drawers, reaching to 
the moccasins. The moccasjns are the 
most important articles of Apache apparel. 
In a fight or on a long march they will 
discard all else, but under any and every 
circumstance will retain the moccasins. 
These had been freshly made before leaving 
Willcox. The Indian to be fitted stands 
erect upon the ground while a companion 
traces with a sharp knive the outlines of 
the sole of his foot upon a piece of raw- 
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hide. The leggin is made of soft buck- ~ 
skin, attached to the foot and reaching to 
mid-thigh. For convenience in march- 
ing, it is allowed to hang in folds below 
the knee. The raw-hide sole is prolonged 
beyond the great toe, and turned upward 
in a shield, which protects from cactus and 
sharp stones. A leather belt encircling 
the waist holds forty rounds of metallic 
cartridges, and also keeps in place the regu- 
lation blue blouse and pantaloons, which 
are worn upon the person only when the 
Indian scout is anxious to ** paralyze ” the 
frontier towns or military posts by a dis- 
play of all his finery. 

The other trappings of these savage 
auxiliaries are a Springfield breech-loading 
rifle, army pattern, a canteen full of water, 
a butcher knife, an awl in leather case, a 
pair of tweezers, anda tag. The awl is 
used for sewing moccasins or work of that 
kind. With the tweezers, the Apache 
young man carefully picks out each and 
every hair appearing upon his face. The 
tag marks his place in the tribe, and is in 
reality nothing more or less than a revival 
of a plan adopted during the war of the 
rebellion for the identification of soldiers 
belonging to the different corps and divi- 
sions. Each male Indian at the San 
Carlos is tagged and numbered, and a 
descriptive list, corresponding to the tag 
kept, with a full recital of all his physical 
peculiarities. 

This is the equipment of each and every 
scout; but there are many, especially the 
more pious and influential, who carry 
besides, strapped at the waist, little buck- 
skins bags of Hoddentin, or sacred meal, 
with which to offer morning and evening 
sacrifice to the sun or other deity. Others, 
again, are provided with amulets of light- 
ning-riven twigs, pieces of quartz crystal, 
petrified wood, concretionary sandstone, 
galena, or chalchihuitls, or fetiches repre- 
senting some of their countless planetary 
gods or Kan, which are regarded as the 
‘*dead medicine” for frustrating the de- 
signs of the enemy or warding off arrows 
and bullets in the heat of action. Anda 
few are happy in the possession of priceless 
sashes -and shirts of buckskin, upon which 
are emblazoned the signs of the sun, 
moon, lightning, rainbow, hail, fire, the 
water-beetle, butterfly, snake, centipede, 
and other powers to which they may 
appeal for aid in the hour of distress. 

The Apache is an eminently religious 
person, and the more deviltry he plans the 
more pronounced does his piety become. 
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The rate of speed attained by the 
Apaches in marching is about an even four 
miles an hour on foot, or not quite fast 
enough to make a horse trot. They keep 
this up for about fifteen miles, at the end 
of which distance, if water be encountered 
and no enemy be sighted, they congregate 
in bands of from ten to fifteen each, hide in 
some convenient ravine, sit down, smoke 
cigarettes, chat and joke, and stretch out 
in the sunlight, basking like the negroes 
of the South. If they want to make a 
little fire, they kindle one with matches, if 
they happen to have any with them; if 
not, a rapid twirl, between the palms, of a 
hard round stick fitting into a circular hole 
in another stick of softer fiber, will bring 
fire in from eight to forty-five seconds. 
The scouts by this time have painted their 
faces, daubing them with red ocher, deer’s 
blood, or the juice of roasted ‘* mescal.” The 
object of this is protection from wind and 
sun, as well as distinctive ornamentation. 

The first morning’s rest of the Apaches 
was broken by the shrill cry of Choddi! 
Choddi! (Antelope! Antelope!) and far 
away on the left the dull slump! slump! 
of rifles told that the Apaches on that 
flank were getting fresh meat for the 
evening meal. Twenty carcasses demon- 
strated that they were not the worst of 
shots; neither were they, by any means, 
bad cooks. 

When the command reached camp these 
restless, untiring nomads built in a trice all 
kinds of rude shelters. Those that had the 
army ‘*dog tents” put them up on frame- 
works of willow or cotton-wood saplings ; 
others less fortunate, improvised domicils 
of branches covered with grass, or of stones 
and boards covered with gunny sacks. 
Before these were finished smoke curled 
gracefully towards the sky from crackling 
embers, in front of which, transfixed on 
wooden spits, were the heads, hearts, and 
livers of several of the victims of the after- 
noon’s chase. Another addition to the 
spolia opima was a cotton-tailed rabbit, 
run down by these fleet-footed Bedouins 
of the South-west. Turkeys and quail are 
caught in the same manner. 

Meanwhile a couple of scouts were mak- 
ing bread, — the light, thin ‘ tortillas” of 
the Mexicans, baked quickly in a pan, and 
not bad eating. Two others were frater- 
nally occupied in preparing their bed for 
the night. Grass was pulled by handfuls, 
laid upon the ground, and covered with 
one blanket, another serving as cover. 
These Indians, with scarcely an exception, 
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sleep with their feet pointed towards little 
fires, which, they claim, are warm, whilethe 
big ones built by the American soldiers, 
are so hot that they drive people away 
from them, and, besides, attract the atten- 
tion of a lurking enemy. At the foot of 
this bed an Apache was playing on a 
home-made fiddle, fabricated from the 
stalk of the ‘‘ mescal,” or American aloe. 
This fiddle has four strings, and emits a 
sound like the wail of a cat with its tail 
caught in a fence. But the noble red man 
likes the music, which perhaps is, after all, 
not so very much inferior to that of Wag- 
ner. 

Enchanted and stimulated by the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, a party of six was 
playing fiercely at the Mexican game of 
**monte,” the cards employed being of 
native manufacture, of horse-hide, covered 
with barbarous figures, and well worthy of 
a place in any museum. 

The cooking was by this time ended, 
and the savages, with genuine hospitality, 
invited the Americans near them to join in 
the feast. It was not conducive to appe- 
tite to glance at dirty paws tearing bread 
and meat into fragments ; yet the meat thus 
cooked was tender and juicy, the bread not 
bad, and the coffee strong and fairly well 
made. The Apaches squatted nearest to 
the American guests felt it incumbent 
upon them to explain everything as the 
meal progressed. They said this (pointing 
tothe coffee) is Tu-dishishn (black water) , 
and that, Zigosti (bread). 

All this time scouts had been posted 
commanding every possible line of ap- 
proach. The Apache dreads surprise. It 
is his own favorite mode of destroying an 
enemy, and knowing what he himself can 
do, he ascribes to his foe — no matter how 
insignificant may be his numbers—the 
same daring, recklessness, agility, and sub- 
tlety possessed by himself. These Indian 
scouts will march thirty-five or forty miles 
in a day on foot, crossing wide stretches 
of waterless plains upon which a tropical 
sun beats down with fierceness, or climb- 
ing up the faces of precipitous mountains 
which stretch across this region in every 
direction. 

The two great points of superiority of 
the native or savage soldier over the rep- 
resentative of civilized discipline are his 
absolute knowledge of the country and his 
perfect ability to take care of himself at 
all times and under all circumstances. 
Though the rays of the sun pour down 
from the zenith, or the scorching sirocco 
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blow from the south, the Apache scout 
trudges along as unconcerned as he was 
when the cold rain or snow of winter 
chilled his white comrade to the marrow. 
He finds food, and pretty good food too, 
where the Caucasian would starve. Know- 
ing the habits of wild animals from his 
earliest youth, he can catch turkeys, quail, 
rabbits, doves, or field-mice, and, per- 
haps, a prairie-dog or two, which will sup- 
ply him with meat. For some reason he 
cannot be induced to touch fish, and bacon 
or any other product of the hog is eaten 
only under duress ; but the flesh of a horse, 
mule, or jackass, which has dropped ex- 
hausted on the march and been left to die 
on the trail, is a delicious morsel which 
the Apache epicure seizes upon wherever 
possible. The stunted oak, growing on 
the mountain flanks furnishes acorns; the 
Spanish bayonet, a fruit that, when roasted 
in the ashes of acamp-fire, looks and tastes 
something like the banana. The whole re- 
gion of Southern Arizona and Northern 
Mexico is matted with varieties of the cactus, 
nearly every one of which is called upon for 
its tributeof fruit or seed. The broad leaves 
and stalks of the century-plant — called 
mescal — are roasted between hot stones, 
and the product is rich in saccharine mat- 
ter and extremely pleasant to the taste. 
The wild potato and the bulb of the * tule” 
are found in the damp mountain meadows ; 
and the nest of the ground-bee is raided re- 
morselessly for its little store of honey. 
Sunflower-seeds, when ground fine, are 
rich and nutritious. Walnuts grow in the 
deep ravines, and strawberries in favorable 
locations; in the proper season these, 
with the seeds of wild grasses and wild 
pumpkins, the gum of the ‘* mesquite,” or 
the sweet, soft inner bark of the pine, 
play their part in staving off the pangs of 
hunger. 

The above are merely a few of the re- 
sources of the Apache scout when sepa- 
rated from the main command. When his 
moccasins give out on a long march over 
the sharp rocks of the mountains or the 
cutting sands of the plains, a few hours’ 
rest sees him equipped with a new pair, — 
his own handiwork, —and so with other 
portions of his raiment. He is never with- 
out awl, needle, thread, or sinew. Brought 
up from infancy to the knowledge and use 
of arms of some kind, — at first the bow 
and arrow, and later on the rifle, — he is 
perfectly at home with his weapons, and 
knowing from past experience how im- 
portant they are for his preservation, takes 
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much better care of them than does the 
white soldier out of garrison. 

He does not read the newspapers, but 
the great book of nature is open to his 
perusal, and has been drained of much 
knowledge which his pale-faced brother 
would be glad to acquire. Every track in 
the trail, mark in the grass, scratch on the 
bark of a tree, explains itself to the ** un- 
tutored” Apache. He can tell to an hour, 
almost, when the man or animal making 
them passed by, and, like a hound, will 
keep on the scent until he catches up with 
the object of his pursuit. 

In the presence of strangers the Apache 
soldier is sedate and taciturn. Seated 
around his little apology for a camp-fire, 
in the communion of his fellows, he be- 
comes vivacious and conversational. He 
is obedient to authority, but will not brook | 
the restraints which, under our notions of ‘ 
discipline, change men into machines. He 
makes an excellent sentinel, and nota sin- 
gle instance can be adduced of property 
having been stolen from or by an Apache 
on guard. 

He has the peculiarity, noticed among 
so many savage tribes in various parts ot 
the world, of not caring to give his true 
name to a stranger; if asked for it, he will 
either give a wrong one or remain mute 
and let a comrade answer for him. This 
rule does not apply where he has been 
dubbed with a sobriquet by the white 
soldiers. In such case he will respond 
promptly, and tell the inquirer that he 
is ** Stumpy,” **Tom Thumb,” ‘ Bill,” 
*“*Humpy Sam,” or ‘* One-Eyed Reilly,” 
as the case may be. But there is no such 
exception in regard to the dead. Their 
names are never mentioned, even by the 
wailing friends who loudly chant their 
virtues. 

Approaching the enemy his vigilance 
is a curious thing to witness. He avoids 
appearing suddenly upon the crest of a 
hill, knowing that his figure projected 
against the sky can at such time be dis- 
cerned from a great distance. He will 
carefully bind around his brow a sheaf of 
grass, or some other foliage, and thus dis- 
guised crawl like a snake to the summit 
and carefully peer about, taking in with 
his keen black eyes the details of the coun- 
try to the front with a rapidity and thor- 


. oughness the American or European can 


never acquire. In battle he is again the 
antithesis of the Caucasian. The Apache 
has no false ideas about courage ; he would 
prefer to skulk like the cayote for hours, 
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and then kill his enemy, or capture his 
herd, rather than, by injudicious exposure, 
receive a wound, fatal or otherwise. But 
he is no coward; on the contrary, he is 
entitled to rank among thé bravest. The 
precautions taken for his safety prove that 
he is an exceptionally skillful soldier. His 
first duty under fire is to jump for a rock, 
bush, or hole, from which no enemy can 
drive him except with loss of life or blood. 

The policy of Great Britain has always 
been to enlist a force of auxiliaries from 
among the natives of the countries falling 
under her sway. The Government of the 
United States, on the contrary, has per- 
sistently ignored the really excellent mate- 
rial, ready at hand, which could, with 
scarcely an effort and at no expense, be 
mobilized, and made to serve as a frontier 
police. General Crook is the only officer 
of our army who has fully recognized the 
incalculable value of a native contingent, 
and in all his campaigns of the past thirty- 
five years has drawn about him as soon as 
possible a force of Indians, which has been 
serviceable as guides and trailers, and also 
of consequence in reducing the strength 
of the opposition. 

The white army of the United States is 
a much better body of officers and men 
than a critical and censorious public gives 
it credit for being. It represents intelli- 
gence of a high order, and a spirit of devo- 
tion to duty worthy of unbounded praise ; 
but it does not represent the acuteness of 
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the savage races. It cannot follow the trail 
like a dog on the scent. It may be brave 
and well-disciplined, but its members can- 
not tramp or ride, as the case may be, from 
forty to seventy-five miles in a day, without 
water, under a burning sun. No civilized 
army can do that. It is one of the defects 
of civilized training that man develops new 
wants, awakens new necessities, — be- 
comes, in a word, more and more a 
creature of luxury. 

Take the Apache Indian under the glar- 
ing sun of Mexico. He quietly peels off all 
his clothing and enjoys the fervor of the 
day more than otherwise. He may not be 
a great military genius, but he is inured to 
all sorts of fatigue, and will be hilarious. 
and jovial when the civilized man is about 
to die of thirst. 

Prominent among these scouts was of 
course first of all ‘* Peaches,” the 
captive guide. He was one of the hand- 
somest men, physically, tobe found in the 
world. He never knew what it was to be 
tired, cross, or out of humor. His knowl- 
edge of the topography of Northern Sonora 
was remarkable, and his absolute veracity 
and fidelity in all his dealings a notable 
feature in his character. With him might 
be mentioned ‘‘ Alchise,” ‘* Mickey Free,” 
‘s Severiano,” ‘* Nockié-cholli,” ‘+ Nott,’” 
and dozens of others, all tried and 
true men, experienced in warfare and de- 
voted to the general whose standard they 
followed. 


[To be continued.] 
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Anp who art thou? said I to the soft-falling shower, 

Which, strange to tell, gave me an answer, as here translated: 

I am the Poem of Earth, said the voice of the rain, 

Eternal I rise impalpable out of the land and the bottomless sea, 

Upward to heaven, whence, vaguely formed, altogether changed, and yet the same, 
I descend to lave the drouths, atomies, dust-layers of the globe, 

And all that in them without me were seeds only, latent, unborn, 

And forever, by day and night, I give back life to my own origin, and make pure 


and beautify it: 


(For song, issuing from its birth-place, after fulfillment, wandering, 
Recked or unrecked, duly with love returns.) 


Walt Whitman. 
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PART I. 


A LONG, gray pier jutting out into the 
quiet cove; a score of boats, large and 
small, bobbing and swaying at their moor- 
ings; beyond, a rocky point upon which 
the surf breaks in a faint line of white; 
farther beyond, a low, green isle, with fish- 
ing-huts upon its western slope, —and all 
around, the blue waters of Massachusetts 
bay. That is the picture arising to-night, 
as Roland sits by the fire-light, dreaming 
of other days; and, closing his eyes, he 
seems to hear, above the wailing winds that 
sob and sigh around the casement, the dis- 
tant murmur of the ocean. But this is only 
the background of another picture, with 
soft, brown eyes and, wavy chestnut hair, — 
a bright vision, which flits through all his 
waking dreams, as a strain of delicious 
melody floats through the varied music of 
the opera. 

‘*¢ Please bait my hook again.” 

‘* Why, Dot! again? I believe you are 


more interested in feeding the fish than in 


catching them. That is the fourth time in 
three minutes.” 

The brown eyes look up roguishly. 

‘*And what if it is?” she answers. 
‘‘Didn’t you promise, if I would come 
out with you, to keep my hook baited, and 
take off all the fish?” 

‘*¢ But you don’t catch any, Dot.” 

‘*So much the better for the fish, and I 
am just as well satisfied. When will you 
row me to the island?” 

‘*Whenever you wish to go, mademoi- 
selle,” her companion replies, compla- 
cently; ‘to-morrow morning, this after- 
noon, or now.” 

How well Roland remembers thatdreamy 
afternoon! They were fishing through a 
hole in the long pier, caused by slipping 
aside a piece of planking, and even now 
he recalls the look of dismay on the pretty 
face, as the wriggling, writhing, rust- 
brown perch came floundering up from 
the weedy depths below, at the end of the 
young man’s line. Then the piece of 
plank was carefully replaced, and, while 
Dot waited at the ‘* stairs,” Roland sculled 
out to the mooring for his boat. 

What a library every man carries in his 
brain! and how wonderfully are the little 
facts of every-day life, bits of knowledge 


or experience, or even tender memories, 
stored away in classified order, like so many 
volumes in series, ready to be brought 
forth when wanted for reference or enjoy- 
ment! To-night, as Roland sits idly by 
the glowing grate, the mental reference is, 
Jishing ; and like lightning his mind 
runs back to the time when, a youth 
of six, he fished with a bent pin in the 
Nashua river, and caught—by sheerest 
accident —a finny creature, so large that 
it required the combined energies of the 
angler and a maid of five summers who 
accompanied him, to land the prize and 
bear it away. That was his first fish, 
and the last for that day; for, dropping it 
into a tin dinner-pail, without even taking 
it from the line, both little man and maid 
scampered home as fast as their diminutive 
legs could ca them. Since then the 
youthful angler has fished in New England 
trout-brooks, in the creeks and runs of the 
Buckeye State, in the clear streams of the 
far-off Rockies, and, in later years, along 
the New England coast; but never has he 
known the supreme joy of that first infan- 
tile catch. 

Or, perhaps it is a vision of blue-fishing 
off Block Island. How the hundred and 
twenty feet of line cut through the water, 
as it trailed in the wake of the fleet little 
sloop! And how it cxz¢ into his hand 
when the first fish was struck! Reader, 
did you ever catch a blue-fish? A school 
is playing off to leeward, and you feel 
your line carefully; there is a moment 
of almost breathless waiting, and then, as 
the fish seizes the flannel concealing the 
hook, the oft-repeated question arises 
forcefully, whether a man can pull in 
faster than a fish can swim, for a blue-fish 
usually makes a dart for the boat at once, 
apparently to slacken the line and get off. 
So it is easy work for a few moments, 
and then comes the tug of war; the line 
stretches to its utmost, there is a startling 
vision of being suddenly and ignominiously 
hauled overboard, a few frantic struggles, 
and the. ten-pound beauty lies gasping 
upon the quarter-deck. Zkhat is sport to 
make the blood rush to the cheeks, and 
tingle the very finger-tips. 

nd now, by quiet contrast, is recalled 
a cosey nook in the rocks above the fatal 
Rafe’s chasm, near the reef of Norman’s 
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woe. Dot once more comes into the pict- 
ure, and she has actually caught a mag- 
nificent cunner ; and, while they laugh, as 
her companion takes it off, and the bright 
waters leap up the sides of the dark, sea- 
stained rocks, there is only joy, nor thought 
of danger. But now a white cross of 
iron stands out of the rock only a few feet 
away, placed there in memory of another 
of Eve’s fair daughters, who—as happy 
as Dot, on that summer afternoon — 
slipped out of the great world of sunshine, 
almost in a moment, down into the surging 
depths. . 

And when the tale of horror was told in 
the pretty summer town, they were big- 
hearted fishermen who hastened to the spot 
to recover the poor tenement of, clay, and 
when, after hours, the lifeless form was 
borne over the slippery rocks and laid ten- 
derly upon the grass beyond, they were 
noble fellows who gazed with moist eyes 
into the dead girl’s face, thinking of their 
own loved ones away in the quiet town. 

Roland knows these kindly fishermen 
better now, and one, whom we will call Nat, 
because that isn’t his name, gave him his 
first insight into ‘* picking” a herring-net. 
As the reader knows, or ought to know, 
the herring ‘‘run” occurs in October, 
and about the time the fish are expected, 
the fishermen set their nets upon the bot- 
tom in five to eight fathoms of water, a 
quarter of a mile or so from shore, some- 
thing as a tennis-net is stretched, — with 
this difference, however, that the fish-net 
is held in position by an anchorage at each 
end, with cork floats upon the upper edge, 
and sinkers below, and not by a couple of 
stakes. 

The fish had been expected for a week 
or more, when one Saturday night they 
‘*‘ struck in.” Sunday: morning the bay 
beyond the island was dotted with boats, 
where only keg buoys had been bobbing 
for days, and, putting off in his dory with 
a friend, Roland was soon in the midst of 
the excitement. The long nets — every 
mesh full — had been raised, and, as they 
were drawn across the boats from side to 
side, the fishermen picked or pulled out 
the imprisoned fish, working so rapidly that 
many of them were standing literally knee- 
deep in live herring. Drawing alongside of 
Nat’s dory, the sport was watched for a few 
moments as calmly as possible, considering 
that the young men were both attired in 
the ‘‘ customary suits of solemn black”’ 
befitting the Lord’s day; but at length, 
regardless of consequences, off came coat 
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and vest, and, rolling pantaloons over his 
knees, Roland threw the oars to his com- 
panion, and was soon at Nat’s side. He 
fairly revelled in fish, and it was the joke 
of the week around the fish-houses, how 
Mr. Roland ‘‘ picked herrin’ in a pair 0’ 
cuffs and gold sleeve-buttons.” 

But we have lett Dot waiting too long on 
the old gray pier. 

The island was not over half a mile dis- 
tant, and after her ladyship had embarked, 
they were soon skimming the blue waters 
headed towards it. The breeze blew softly 
from the south-west, rippling the sea into 
innumerable wavelets which broke in mur- 
muring whispers under the bow, leaving in 
the wake of the boat a long line of glisten- 
ing bubbles, while all around the blue and 
white and greenish black of sky and sum- 
mer cloud and shadow played over the 
sunlit surface of the ocean like the ever- 
changing forms in a kaleidoscope. It was 


a rare morning, and, the island seeming all 
too near, after a time the oars were drawn 
themselves to fate and to 


in, and they gave 
the tide. 

And what could be more typical of sum- 
mer life ? — not according to the fashionable 
significance of the term, where the pursuit 
of pleasure becomes a studied round of 
excitement, and the pure air and green 
fields are the only zatural things aboit it, 
but in that broader sense of true recreation, 
an untrammelled enjoyment of everything 
which can cause a man to forget his cares, 
and for a time become oblivious even to the 
fact that he has a place in the busy, toiling 
world. What is true recreation, after all, 
but drifting upon a summer sea, with no 
care for the future, the past a blank, and 
only a bright present, and joy and sunshine 
all around, while life stands still, or, may- 
hap, moves unconsciously backward, even 
as the tide and the breeze bear shoreward 
again the drifting boat? 

‘‘Ts that a sunken reef, yonder, where 
the waves break in a long sparkling line of 
light?” 

‘©A reef! Where?” the young man 
asks, knowing of no sunken rocks in the 
direction the girl is looking. 

‘¢ There! but it seems nearer now.” 

‘¢ Why, Dot, that’s a school of mackerel, 
and a tremendous one, too!” 

Again life has a purposeand a meaning, 
as the oars are hurriedly grasped, and, with 
a few sturdy strokes of the ash blades, the 
lost ground is recovered. They were soon 
upon the spot, and though the surface 
showed no signs of fish, for half an hour, 
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— it certainly seemed longer — the sea a 
fathom below the boat was bluish-green 
with passing mackerel. . They came by 
thousands, and while Dot peered down into 
the water from the stern of the boat, and 
watched them curiously, with face shaded 
by her seaside hat, her companion baited his 
lines and tried to tempt some of the beauties 
to come up out of the wet; but not a fish 
would bite, and at length, in exasperation, 
the bow of the boat was turned island- 
ward, and for the remainder of the morning 
they picked wild raspberries and talked of 
friendship. 

But he had his revenge upon the morrow, 
when, in company with a friend, a good 
angler, he caught enough mackerel to satisfy 
even a fisherman. 

They had but a line apiece, which was 
immediately baited as the school first ap- 
peared to southward. Then the oars were 
carefully drawn in, the anchor dropped 
with about eighteen fathoms of road-line, 
made fast ’midships, and the boat drifted 
into the school broadside. A single bait- 
ing — with a little disk of silvery skin from 
the belly of the mackerel itself — served 
for a dozen fish, and after a while they bit 
so furiously, even jumping out of the 
water, two or three at time, to take the 


hook, that this little preliminary was re- 
garded as wholly unnecessary, and, with a 
** one, two, three”? movement, the fish were 
hauled in till the arms ached. To the un- 
initiated, it may be well to state that it was 
something like this: ome, throw out (eight 


feet of line); wo, pull in immediately ; 
three, ‘‘ slat” the fish off with a jerk into 
the bottom of the boat, and back to ‘* one” 
again. Then they had two good rests of 
five to ten minutes each, between spurts, 
and when at length the sport was given 
up, simply because it had grown decidedly 
monotonous, there were three hundred 
and four mackerel by actual count. The 
sequel to the story is, that, after taking all 
the fish they wanted, including a “kit” 
of the finest, to salt and cure for winter use, 
the remainder were thrown out at the 
landing, and sold half an hour later by a 
fisherman to a Gloucester fish-peddler for 
almost nothing. Their luck was soon 
noised abroad among the other amateur 
fishermen, though no more such catches 
were chronicled that season, and they held 
the championship. 

How one thing calls up another and an- 
other! trap-fishing, seine-fishing, catches 
so enormous that it took a dozen bronzed 
and brawny men hours to get the mass of 
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mackerel into the barrels crowded upon 
the deck of the vessel, and hours again 
to clean and salt them. But this comes 
under the head of business and, not recre- 
ation, though Roland remembers finding 
rare pleasure, upon more than one occa- 
sion, in making fast the ‘ Psyche” 
astern of a big ship on the grounds, and, 
working with the fishermen as though life 
depended upon the effort. That was one 
way to live and learn. 


PART Il. 


How many times Dot and Roland have 
pulled over the course to Gloucester and 
back from the end of the old gray pier,— 
a good ten miles the fishermen call it,— 
and made it an afternoon of rare enjoy- 
ment ! 

Even now Roland recalls Uncle Jo’s 
kindly smile, as the old fisherman sat on a 
keg in front of a fish-house near the land- 
ing, upon a memorable occasion, and 
greeted them as they approached, with his 
cheery : — 

*¢ Which way to-day?” 

And then Dot answered : — 

‘¢‘We are going shopping over to the 
harbor, Uncle Jo. What do you think 
the weather will be three hours from 
now?” 

For Dot has a very large bump of cau- 
tion, and the coming back is a far more 
important matter than the going away. 

The old fisherman scans the horizon a 
few moments, and, noting the breeze, 
answers :—— 

‘Oh, you'll hev a nice pull down; 
but the wind and tide’ll be agin you comin’ 
back.” 

But wind and tide are nothing with a 
blue sky and a lazy swell, and the prepa- 
rations go forward. First Dot’s shawl is 
placed upon the after-thwart, and her 
sketch-book laid upon its then follow a 
basket, a grass-cloth hand-satchel, parasol 
and gossamer water-proof, followed by the 
lady herself. The anchor is thrown into, 
the bow, the boat forced down the gravelly 
slope of the landing, for it is much handier 
than the pier, with its slippery stairs, 
and, with a push and a spring, they shoot 
out into the cove ; and, while Dot is making 
herself comfortable, her companion seizes 
the oars and brings the boat around into 
her course. ' : 

There is hardly a ripple upon the sea, 
and the tiny craft glides away like a thing 
of life,— past Cobblestone Beach, where 
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the white stones have been worn by time 
and the surf into immense tenpin balls ; 
past Rafe’s chasm, with its black mouth 
and seething caldron; past ‘**‘ Norman’s 
Roe; as some of the fishermen call it, and 
then, away on a straight course for Ten- 
pound Island Light. And now ship- 
-ping is encountered ; grim ‘* Georgesmen ” 
come creeping in from the eastward before 
the faint breeze, laden deep with cod and 
halibut; smarter merchantmen rush by 
with sails all furled, the black hulls hiding 
the tiny tugs which puff and wheeze beside 
them, holding them fast with hempen 
fingers, and rushing onward toward the 
great city. Then it is only a trim pleasure- 
craft, a pretty painted yacht, out for a sum- 
mer holiday ; and now a fishing-boat with 
dingy sail and dirty yellow sides, the 
single head of the captain, pilot, and crew 
barely seen above the gunwale, astern, as, 
pipe in mouth, he holds the tiller firmly 
under his arm, and ‘“‘ stands in for the cop- 
per paint-works.” 

How quaint are,the wharves and build- 
ings along the water-front of this venerable 
fishing-town! How dilapidated, weather- 
stained, and gray they are, save where the 
moss has crept over their roofs with the 
stealthy tread of time, and made them green ! 
So they look, and muse, and glide smoothly 
along through a forest of masts, until, at 
length, the ferry wharf is reached, and 
they disembark. 

But here the curtain falls, and when it 
rises again, perhaps an hour later, Dot has 
spent all of her money, and goodness 
knows how much of Roland’s, and, laden 
down like pack-horses, they seek their boat 
for the return. Fruit-stores, book-stores, 
dry-goods stores, confectionery and baker 
shops, have all been invaded, and the result 
is fearful to contemplate. But ship-stores 
and cargo are soon stowed, crew and pas- 
senger embark, and away speeds the little 
cockle-shell over the blue waves home- 
ward. Uncle Jo was right. The breeze 
is blowing more freshly now, and though 
sthe sky is still blue, and the sun shines 
brightly, there is considerable commotion 
outside the half-inch of cedar planking that 
keeps their feet dry ; but every pull brings 
them nearer the end, and soon the low 
green island appears to view, the point is 
rounded, and once more the Psyche’s bow 
grates upon the gravel of the landing. 

Of inanimate objects, next to the bicycle, 
nothing is more companionable than a good 
stanch boat. In fact the boat and the 
bicycle should stand upon equal footing in 
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summer recreation, although their paths are 
so different. And when used together 
what more is there left to a man to desire, — 
unless it be the wish to fly, perhaps,— and, 
for that matter, I take it the bicycle comes 
about as near flying as can be hoped for at 
present. But, leaving the bicycle out of 
the question now, what avenues for enjoy- 
ment are opened by the possession of a 
boat !— and Dot declares the bicycle a ter- 
ribly selfish affair, in which opinion Roland 
more than half agrees with her; though 
to fully enjoy a boat it must be your own 
boat, and you must know all its little 
peculiarities and cranks; you must know 
the weight and poise of the oars, and be 
able to calculate almost to a pound the 
particular resistance, under the varied con- 
ditions, into which you are thrown, of 
tides, winds, currents, etc., as well as her 
carrying: capacity. And, more than all, 
you must know absolutely that she is stanch 
and sea-worthy. 

The Cape Ann fishermen use the dory be- 
cause it is safe and easily managed. Profit- 
ing by their experience Roland found the 
dory — modified slightly in the matter of 
lightness without any sacrifice of safety — 
to be the Jar excellence of a pleasure-craft. 
It must be a rough sea to frighten a man in 
a dory, a man that is confident of his own 
strength, and knows what his boat can do. 
Not that summer idlers. should be fool- 
hardy, and rush into danger for danger’s 
sake, but, certainly, when a man is caught 
out in a blow after a day’s fishing sport, he 
wants something that can be relied upon to 
take him home. 

Well does Roland remember a pull 
from Grave’s Island one crisp, October day, 
when Dot’s brown eyes were opened to 
their widest with os al alarm, as, for a 
few moments, she thought the Psyche was 
going to the bottom. The autumn foliage 
was lovely upon this pretty, rocky isle ; 
and, sheltered on the leeward side by a 
close grove of birches and walnuts, the lit- 
tle artist was sketching an aged fir-tree with 
gnarled, twisted body and _ storm-riven 
branches, while her companion gathered the 
nuts growing in abundance upon the trees 
near, and, for a time, everything else was 
forgotten. 

But soon the sky was clouded over, and 
then the fact that it was time to go became 
suddenly apparent, as the wind whistled 
through the branches of the firs, and the 
white caps began to show out to sea. 

Even before embarking, things looked 
rather squally; and, not a hundred rods 
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from the island, the earnest work began. 
Dot declared, afterwards, that the waves 
rolled several feet above Roland’s head, 
and that the boat creaked every time a sea 
struck her. Roland remembers that his 
oars were unshipped once, and that once 
Dot gave a despairing cry, which sent a 
very peculiar sensation all over him ; but he 
knew his boat, and his own strength, and 
even if they did ship a good deal of salt 
brine, no one was the worse for the expe- 
rience, and both laughed over it heartily, 
at the supper-table, an hour later. 

But, after all, this bright-eyed girl had 
much to do with the Psyche’s good beha- 
vior upon that occasion, for she was just 
the right weight of ballast, and kept the 
boat perfectly trim, which made manceu- 
vring in a heavy sea much more easily ac- 
complished than would have been the case 
with one boasting greater avoirdupois. 

That was once when Roland was accused 
of foolhardiness ; but he smiles to-night at 
the memory of a far different adventure, 
occurring not half a mile from the same 
spot, wherein he was drenched to the skin 
through another’s carelessness. 

Some New York artists, friends of Dot, 
were anxious to sketch the picturesque 
beach which extends along the coast in 
front of the Dana estate, and the Psyche 
was chartered. All went well, and upon 
arrival the boat was beached successfully, 
and drawn up a few feet on the sand with- 
out taking a single drop of water. The 
anchor had somehow been left at home, 
and, requesting one of the artists to hold the 
painter, —a genuine case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind, — the amateur skipper started 
off for a big rock to which to make fast. 

Scarcely was his back turned, however, 
when a larger wave than usual rushed up 
the beach, drawing the boat back with it 
upon the return; and the artist, solicitous 
only for the dryness of his feet, dropped 
the bit of rope and retreated. Roland 
heard Dot’s exclamation, and turned just in 
time to see the boat breaking into a huge 
breaker, and, before he could reach the 
surf and plunge in, she was bottom-up, 
and thwarts, oars, mats, and the luggage 
that had not been taken out, were strewn 
upon the waters. It was lively work for 
a few moments, and by the time all had 
been recovered there was not a dry stitch 
of clothing upon the young man’s body ; 
and as for his coat, which had been care- 
fully folded and laid in the bottom of the 
boat just before landing, and forgotten, that 
was fished out of the surf, in a perfect 
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tangle of sea-weed, half an hour later, ina 
most wretched plight. The artists thought 
it exceedingly funny; and, while Roland 
hung himself up to dry on the rocks in the 
sun, the sketching went on uninterruptedly. 

Ah! many and sweet are the recollec- 
tions of that long, long, summer,- which 
began with the death of spring, and con- 
tinued almost through the golden autumn ; 
and when the ‘‘ Psyche” was drawn up 
the gravelly slope of the landing for the 
last time a shell of ice had formed upon 
her planking where a little pool of water 
lay, and the ocean looked so dark and cold 
that there was hardly a regret as the burly 
fishermen lifted her like a toy, and bore her 
to winter-quarters. 


PART III. 


Ir I were to typify in a single object the 
spirit and essence of nineteenth-centu 
progress in its swift, noiseless, certain ad- 
vance over countries and continents, even 
piercing through the crust of Oriental con- 
servatism and exclusiveness, in spite of 
centuries-old traditions, a name would be 
written that as yet has scarcely found a 

lace in our lexicons, — the word décycle. 

here have been, and there will be, croak- 
ings, prejudiced opposition, head shakings 
and sneers; but the bicycle represents the 
spirit of the age, and it has come to stay. 

What more pleasing picture of vigorous 
manhood can presented than the sight 
of a broad-chested, straight-limbed, red- 
cheeked fellow, poised high above the 
heads of the crowd upon a splendid wheel ? 

But it is winter now; there are no more 
glorious runs, and Roland, with head 
thrown back, and feet resting easily upon 
an embrofdered ottoman, while he reclines 
in his chair with lids half closed, dreams 
once more of summer days. How recol- 
lection carries him backward, swifter than 
swiftest flight of winged wheels, to those 
fair days in Annisquam, when ten miles 
straight-away was only a gentle exhilara- 
tion, and the five-mile run from the hotel 
to Main street, Gloucester, in the little mat- 
ter of twenty-three minutes, was but an 
appetizer for something worthy the effort ! 

Ten miles, up hill and down, for blush- 
red peaches and purple plums, — for the 
love-glance of a pair of soft, brown eyes, 
and a sweet girl’s smile! But sometimes 
it is a frown and not a smile; a little re- 
proachful look creeps into the defiant eyes, 
while the red lips murmur a faint ‘* good- 
by.” 
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** Good-by, Dot; you can’t blame a fel- 
low, surely, for wishing to see something 
of the country, when it costs nothing.” 

*¢ But it’s every day.” 

** Well — yes; but health, you know, 
requires that ” — 

‘¢ Oh, don’t put it on the score of health, 
I beg of you, when you know you ride 
from pure love of the thing! In my heart 
I don’t blame you, though ; but it is not the 
pleasantest thing in the world to see you 
ride’ away so grandly every day, when 
I ” aay 

‘**T know it, Dot; and I’m going to get 
you a tri” — 

**T don’t want a ¢ré-cycle; I want a d2- 
cycle, or, at least, something more grace- 
ful than a machine to make me look like a 
horse in a treadmill.” 

‘*O Dot, you are incorrigible! But I 
shall order the carriage this afternoon, and 
we'll drive over to Kettle Cove. Remem- 
ber! Good-by, Dot!” 

A graceful vault into the saddle, a wave 
of the hand, — perhaps the fingers just 
touched the lips as they swept by, — the 
pedals move faster, the spokes glint in the 
sunlight, and soon the handsome fellow is 
a half-mile down the roadway; and the 
girl, with a sigh, turns and walks slowly 
back to the piazza. 

Around the Cape? Why, that is an 
afternoon’s work for a pleasure-team ; but 
the magic wheel has done it in ninety min- 
utes, and they call it seventeen miles. How 
memory recalls, now, the pretty road to 
Bay View, with its smooth side-paths and 
easy hills! There is the gray cottage of 
Ben Butler ; the stone quarries, the cutting- 
sheds, and the long hill ‘which sweeps past 
them down to the railroad track. The 
wheel fairly skims the ground and the 
workmen here and there pause and miss 
a stroke while glancing hurriedly at the 
flashing nickel buttons and flying figure in 
blue, and bend once more to beat the ring- 
ing steel into the stubborn granite. And 
then the long climb which begins just 
across the bridge; the lesser hills beyond ; 
the winding way to Pigeon Cove, with its 
lovely ocean vistas and charming land- 
scapes, its sunny slopes, white with daisy- 
bloom, and green with feathery brake and 
the darker whortleberry. 

Then the splendid coast down the long, 
smooth hill to the village, with the recol- 
lection of the store just at its foot, where 
were displayed tempting bunches of yellow 
bananas, a few sickly watermelons, and 
high-priced peaches; and the generous 
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pump, just across the street, whose limpid 
waters plashed into a great wooden trough 
below ; the post-office and village grocery- 
store, with yoke of patient oxen and mot- 
ley gathering of country teams waiting 
beside the hitching-bar extending along the 
front of the building. 

Ten minutes pass swiftly while wheel 
and wheelman rest, and then away once 
more to new scenes and new life. Brown- 
eyed squirrels run nimbly along the stone- 
walls, before the flying wheel, disappearing 
into some convenient hole with an impu- 
dent chipper and whisk of the tail just as 
the race becomes most exciting; clouds of 
yellow butterflies rise up from the damp 
road-bed, floating away like bright bits of 
paper in the wind; more quarries, green 
fields, and ocean vistas follow in quick suc- 
cession ; Rockport is just beyond ; but why 
hasten to the haunts of man when all 
nature is so bewitching, and earth so fair 
and beautiful ? 

Around the Cape in an hour and a half! 
Has life grown so short that one must needs 
rush through it, against time, on a bicycle? 

How many people with strong eyes and 
clear vision yet see things only in masses, 
—the landscape, and not the flowers and 
herbage; the ocean, and not the bright 
foam-capped waves; the sandy beach, but 
not the drift, or the shells, which relieve it 
of its monotony! Yet every flower of the 
field is a world within itself, and every 
laughing wave, as it rushes up the pebbly 
beach, full of mystery, as every grain of 
sand is a marvel in the perfection of its 
design and finish. Pause for a time, and 
study the landscape, the ocean, and the 
shell-strewn shore. It will pay you! 

In a moment the wheelman has dis- 
mounted ; he rests his wheel against a con- 
venient boulder, and, climbing the wall to 
gain the field beyond, finds himself in an 
old hill-side pasture. There is the tinkle 
of cow-bells in the distance, the grasshop- 
pers scrape their fiddles, and the tiny insect 
creation begin their overture. He looks 
around him dreamily, and, reclining upon 
a soft hummock near an outcropping ledge 
of granite, green with lichens, gives him- 
‘self up to the fullest enjoyment of the vision 
of beauty before him. He sees around him 
only a rough, rocky, barren, and unforbid- 
ding piece of landscape, and yet, in its very 
roughness. naturalness, and neglect, there 
is beauty and picturesqueness. 

There is rugged beauty even in the old 
gray ledge of lichen-covered granite near. 
as it lies in the sunlight, half obscured by 
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long, trailing branches of dark-green juni- 
per, pressing closely to its warm, storm- 
furrowed cheek; at one side there is a 
clump of bayberry, its dark, rich leaves 
making it conspicuous. . Masses of soft, 
drooping ferns peep out here and there 
from the low undergrowth on its shaded 
side, and a stray bunch of daisies stretch 
their nodding heads above the tangle of 
foliage, as if wondering how they became 
separated from their companions in the 
field beyond. At no great distance there is 
a clump of sweet-briar, ’neath which a 
ground-sparrow has built her nest, and, 
hard by, a pair of ambitious mullein-stalks 
hold high in air their spikes of yellow 
flowers. The very earth on every side 
teems with life. Trains of ants, full of 
business and energy, pass to and fro in 
the grass; black beetles hasten away on 
marauding expeditions, or return with their 
jaws steeped in fresh evidences of rapine 
and murder, and on every side a thousand 
tiny creatures are blindly carrying out 
their little parts in the great plan of the 
universe. 

And now he dreams of Bass Rocks, that 
treeless summer home, where — too hot in 
the sun, and too cold in the shade — the 
idler simply idles because there is nothing 
else to do. Or East Gloucester, — though 
it is out of the way, — where the view of 
the other side of the harbor invites the 
tourist to cross the ferry and see. But 
no; the steamer ‘ Little Giant,” with 
its foot-and-a-half gangway and _ six-by- 
seven cabin, is far too small to accommo- 
date a bicycle, save at the owner’s risk. 
It is only a mile around the head of the 
inlet, however, and the road is good. 
Mount and make the other side.a-wheel. 

There is much to learn about the old 
wharves of Gloucester, and much to interest 
even the man who abhors shredded codfish, 
broiled salt mackerel, or smoked halibut. 
For one thing he can see the process of con- 
verting a five-hundred-pound halibut into 
the delicate smoked article of the fancy gro- 
cer’s shelves; he can watch that wonderful 
manipulation which makes of A@fe cullings 
highest priced domeless cod in the twink- 
ling of a brass stencil-plate. He can learn 
more. He can slip into dingy offices, up 
crazy stairs, — mere dust-gathering cuddy- 
holes, as empty as the shop of the poor 
apothecary of Mantua, — with the all- 
pervading smell of fish on every side, and 
on the pages of fat ledgers he can read the 
story of the building of a princely compe- 


tency. 
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O! the recollection of that afternoon 
when Dot sketched the old light-house 
from the side of a grassy slope, with 
Roland and the bicycle near for company. 
Ride? Well, no! Hardly a place for a 
bicycle where the ledges are sharp and 
abrupt, and tangles of vines and low, 
shrubby growths vie with the grass for 
possession of the scanty soil. But there 
are smooth levels, and soft, grassy carpets 
here and there; and while Dot occupies 
one of them, under the shadow of a big 
rock, and uses her water-colors, Roland 
cleans and polishes his wheel. The ocean 
lies before them, a great blue plain, flecked 
with the white sails of fishing-boats or pleas- 


‘ure-craft, or the white wings of nearer gulls, 


sweeping so low that their forms fall below 
the horizon. The waves glitter and sparkle 
in the sunlight ; the laugh of merry children 
comes floating up from the narrow beach 
under the rocks; and while the picture 
grows under deft fingers, and the wheel 
shows brighter and brighter, the joyous 
moments slip all unconsciously away. 

The fire-light burns lower in the grate, 
and the dreamer recalls a quiet walk along 
the shore path one calm evening at the 
close of summer. The sun was sinking 
behind the western clouds, and, while 
they gazed upon its dying splendor, they 
walked on in silence. And in time they 
came upon a pretty seaside lawn, where 
appeared a simple white slab,smarking a 
lonely grave. 

‘* How could such a spot have been 
chosen?” Roland mused, for both had 
noticed it. 

*¢ And why not here?” Dot replied, with 
feeling. ‘* When there is so much senti- 
ment in the world, — in our lives, — why 
may it not be carried beyond this existence ? 
Roland, I think I should love to be buried 
in just such a wild spot, with the swell of 
the ocean to chant a requiem for me to the 
very end of time.” ; 

The young man was silent; the place, 
the circumstance, the dying sunlight, and 
the surging sea, and, above all, his own 
mood, were strangely in sympathy; and, 
as he gazed into the upturned face of this 
fair, bright creature, and heard her speak 
so calmly, yet so earnestly of that great 
change which awaiteth all, he seemed to 
see her lying cold and pale before him. 
Then he. drew her hand within his own, 
and they walked on together. And there 
was no shadow of parting between them. 


Charles Richards Dodge. 
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CHAPTER IX.— WASTED OPPORTUNITIES. 
S the boat drew near 
the pier,—not the 
actual pier of rocks 
and piles and planks, 
which was not yet in 
existence, but 
the spiritual 
pier as it was 
clearly defined 
in Dr. David’s’ 
imagination, 
— the passengers and crew could be easily 
distinguished. Fred and Maggie were sail- 
ing the boat. Over the starboard gunwale 
Mabel and the small boys, with the un- 
faltering trust of unsuccessful fishers, were 
trolling hooks that never were known to 
catch anything but seaweed. Nannie 
Graham and Grace as usual imparted an 
air of languid elegance to their side of the 
vessel. Gertrude and Phil were enjoying 
the double sport of a cousinly flirtation 
and a humorous criticism mixed with 
copious advice concerning the nautical 
skill displayed by the amateur captain and 
his crew of one. In the stern of the boat 
sat a quiets passenger, mostly concealed by 
a huge umbrella. ‘‘I can’t make out who 
it is,” said the Doctor. ‘‘It must be either 
Aunt Mary or Miss Clinton. What a pity 
the new pier isn’t finished! But we must 
offer ourselves as a substitute, even if we 
have to lend our backs for the purpose. 
It won’t answer for us to allow our first 
visitors by sea to wade.ashore, as they 
would surely be compelled to at this low 
tide, even from their small boat.” 

For some reason Vernon did not respond 
promptly to this hospitable suggestion. 
*¢T don’t know,” said he. ‘*I hardly 
think they will need any help. It is per- 
fectly safe, of course, and I was thinking— 
I was thinking that — that the horses ought 
to be exercised. They haven’t been out 
at all to-day, and if I don’t go now, I 
may not be able to get away.” While he 
was speaking the anchor was thrown out, 
and as the boat slowly swung around to the 
wind Aunt Mary closed her umbrella and 
stood up to watch the transfer of a part of 
the passengers into the small boat to be 
sent ashore, and simultaneously Vernon 
hastened down to the beach to atone as far 


as possible for the want of a proper land- 
ing place for visitors. He made an excel- 
lent Christopher, bearing the passengers 
and crew bodily through the shallow surf, 
excepting of course the small boys, who 
welcomed an excuse for jumping into the 
water with all their clothes on and floun- 
dering ashore. Miss Nannie, who had 
been extremely gracious to ‘* Cousin 
Hugh,” since his appearance as Dr. Mul- 
lion’s ‘‘ agent,” intrusted herself to his 
care with much the same effusion as if 
he had been the heroic and self-scrificing 
captain of a life-saving station and their 
craft a Cunarder going to pieces in a 
November gale on the south shore of Long 
Island. When the dory returned for the 
second load Aunt Mary positively refused 
to go ashore in that fashion. 

‘*Tt is a fortunate thing for us, Aunt 
Mary, that the Pilgrim fathers and mothers 
had more courage,” said Maggie, ‘* other- 
wise they would have gone straight back 
to — I’ve forgotten where— without trying 
to crawl up Plymouth Rock, and we should 
be surrounded by savage warriors this very 
minute.” 

‘Tt isn’t want of courage,’ said Aunt 
Mary, ‘it’s excess of avoirdupois. I don’t 
choose to wade ashore, and you have no 
Samson among you to carry me.” 

‘¢ You bet we have,” said Bob, who had 
returned with the boat by way of pilot. 
‘¢ He could lay over Samson any day. He 
can carry you ashore just as easy —just as 
easy as—~as.eels.” 

‘** Well, you go back, all of you, and send 
him out. If he thinks best, I will come 
back with him; but I don’t want any of 
you boys. Let him come alone.”’ 

So Phil once more pulled his boat to the 
shore, and giving Hugh Aunt Mary’s 
message, sent him out to the cat-boat alone. 

As he drew alongside, and assured Aunt 
Mary that he was ready and able to bear 
her through the swelling current and land 
her safe on Barton’s Neck, ‘‘ I’m not ready. 
to go yet,” said she. ‘‘Please come on 
board: I want to see you.” 

Hugh leaped into the larger boat, and 
the two sat down under the umbrella in the 
stern of the boat. 

‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me who you were?” 

*¢T did tell you.” 

‘** You told me your name. 


Why didn’t 
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you tell me your mother was Agnes 
Graham?” 

‘*You didn’t ask me; and besides,” he 
added, tenderly, ‘I hardly remember that 
I ever had a mother.” 

‘‘ Ah! that’s true. How the years go 
by! I ought to have asked you more 
questions, but you were not very gracious 
in answering the one I did ask. Your 
mother was my dearest friend. You told 
me your name was Vernon, and I ought to 
have remembered it. But I had forgotten 
it, which wasn’t very strange, for I never 
saw her after she was married.” 

‘*And, of course, I didn’t know you 
were her friend, or have any idea that you 
were or ever would be mine.” 

‘*T wasn’t,” said Aunt Mary, ‘but I 
ought to have been, whoever you were. 
Brother David is a better Christian than I.” 

‘You were all infinitely kinder to me 
than I deserved. Perhaps for my mother’s 
sake you won’t think it whollydost. I wish 
you would tell me something more about 
her. My uncle always seemed unwilling 
to have me ask any questions about either 
my father or mother; but my father I re- 
member very well.” 

‘*T will tell you all about them both 
when we have more time. David told me 
last evening something of your talk with 
him when he was at home last week, and 
I was unwilling to let another day pass 
without seeing you. So I planned this ex- 
cursion, and could think of no better way 
to see you alone than to send for you to 
come and take me to land.” 

Hugh thanked her, and rose to pull the 
boat alongside preparatory to disembarking. 

‘* Wait a moment,” said she. ‘‘ Do you 
know Agnes Clinton?” 

a ig 

‘* Did you know she was at Glen Cove? ” 

‘6 Yes.” 

** Why haven’t you been 
to see her?” 

The young man resumed 
his seat, but made no reply 
until . Aunt Mary - said 
sharply, taking off her spec- 
tacles, ‘* Well?” 

‘¢ T have no reason to sup- 
pose she wants to see me,” 
he said at last. 

‘* Have you any reason to 
suppose she doesn’t want to see you?” 

Hugh supposed he had reason to sup- 
pose so, but the case was so doubly sup- 
posititious that he couldn’t state his opinion 
squarely. ‘* Well?” said Aunt Mary again. 
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He hesitated. ‘‘I thought there might 
be ;” and to this melancholy admission he 
received the concise reply, ‘* Stupid! ” 

Ordinarily it doesn’t affect a man pleas- 
antly to be called the reverse of brilliant. 
Hugh looked up surprised but by no 
means offended. 

‘What did you say?” he exclaimed, 
unnecessarily putting the visible expression 
of his face into audible inquiry. 

**T said ‘ Stupid !’” 

*¢ But what do you mean?” 

‘¢T mean what I say,‘ stupid ;’ and now, 
if you think you can get me to dry land 
without first dropping me into the water, 
I’m ready to go ashore, and see what plan 
you and David are concocting for the good 
of the race— or is it for private gain?” 

‘* For both, I hope,” said Vernon, as he 
pulled the oars lustily, feeling abundantly 
able to carry Aunt Mary across the Atlantic 
ocean. 

As they walked up the hill together to 
the old house, he.tried to turn the conver- 
sation back to the subjects discussed on the 
boat; but Aunt Mary’s attention was en- 
tirely engrossed by the plans for the new 
village, and she appeared to have no in- 
terest in anything or anybody else. 

Like most enthusiastic workers, Dr. 
David derived a threefold enjoyment from 
his undertakings. First, the arranging and 
maturing of his plans; second, the ex- 
pounding of his plans and theories to his 
friends ; and, lastly, their execution. Once 
completed, his projects were, for him, extinct 
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planets, conquered worlds, which might 
roll onindefinitely ; buthe hadno inclination 
to sit still and watch them, or passively 
enjoy his finished work ; he much preferred 
to set new wheels in motion to explore 
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new fields, and develop new schemes. 
In brief, he was an inventor, a teacher, 
and a worker. On this particular after- 
noon he was enjoying himself as a 
teacher. It was immaterial to him 
whether he had one pupil, or a dozen; his 
zeal never flagged. Ostensibly he was 
explaining to Aunt Mary certain details of 
his enterprise; in reality he included all 
who happened to be within reach, old and 
young, workmen and visitors. 

‘¢ Boys, did you ever see a windmill?” 
said he. 

‘* Course! Dozens of ’em,” said Rufe. 

‘¢ How large were they?” 

‘¢Oh, ever so big! Some of them al- 
most as large as that,’”’ extending his arms 
like a sign-post. 

*©O Rufe! what a story!” 

‘¢T said ‘ almost.’ ” 

‘‘But I am going to have one a great 
deal larger than that,— as large as the side 
of a house.” 

‘“*Oh my!” said Rufe. 

‘¢ Where’s’t going to be?” said Dick. 

‘¢What kind of a house?” was Bob’s 
pertinent inquiry. 

‘¢ Well, I think it will be as large as the 
end of this old house, and it will stand on 
the knoll behind the barn.” 

‘¢ How picturesque! How charming!” 
exclaimed Miss Graham. ‘‘It will seem 
like dear old Holland. And how lovely in 
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you to consider the beautiful landscape 
effect at the very outset!” 

‘¢ You give us more credit than we de- 
serve,” replied the Doctor. ‘‘ If the wind- 
mill adds to the beauty and interest of the 
view, as it doubtless will, we shall be glad ; 
but we only claim an exceedingly utilitarian 
purpose. It is amazing,” said he, address- 
ing the world at large, ‘* how blindly we 
ignore one of the most willing servants in 
the world. As Miss Nannie observes, the 
Dutch, as in many other things, have 
shown their wise thrift by invoking the aid 
of this mighty power that goes wandering 
over the earth whithersoever it listeth, do- 
ing animmense amount of mischief as well 
as incalculable good, and yet, so far as hu- 
man work is concerned, wasting all but the 
smallest fraction of its strength. The wise 
economy of force is the world’s great prob- 
lem, whether vital force in human beings, 
political power, financial strength, wind, 
water, steam, or electricity, solar or 
chemical force,—to preserve, distribute, 
and apply in such way as to achieve the 
best results in the best way. This is the 
question of questions. I don’t propose to 
grapple with the whole of it at once, only 
with a single application of a single de- 
partment. When I see the never-tiring 
winds that blow across Barton’s Neck and 
think of the constant labor that will be re- 
quired to lift the water we shall need, I 
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should be inexcusably stupid if I failed to 
ask the winds not to stop whistling and 
shrieking in their lawless play but to help 
me at the same time with my work ; which 
I am sure they will do gladly if I can give 
them a good chance to take hold. We 
can all command the winds and the sea to 
obey us with a certainty of their willing 
response if we will but learn to make our 
commands intelligible. The windmill 
may not be a poetical object from this 
point of view. But has it never occurred 
to you, Miss Nannie, that the most satisfac- 
tory esthetic results are reached by way of 
simple, natural, homely usefulness?” 

To this inquiry the young lady could 
only reply, ‘* Oh, surely! Yes, indeed, it 
must be so.” 

‘‘ And now, Mary,” continued the Doc- 
tor, addressing his sister, ‘* while the young 
people are enjoying themselves in their 
own fashion, Hugh and I must explain to 
you more of our plans and projects. As 
one of the original committee and a prin- 
cipal stockholder, we can’t allow you to 
shirk the responsibility.” 

This was a virtual dismissal of the rest 
of the party, and they vanished as speedily 
as Macbeth’s witches. The small boys 
ran off to the barn, which was already 
in the hands of the dress-makers, so to 
speak, dragging Mabel along with them ; 
and the young people, under Fred’s guid- 
ance, started for the opposite side of the 
Neck, to explore a wonderful chasm in the 
rocks which afforded a most fascinating 
combination of grandeur and peril. 

‘‘ While you are examining the plans,” 
said Hugh, ‘‘I would like to take out the 
horses for a bit of exercise. You will not 
need me, will you?” 

. Before Drs David could make any reply, 
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‘¢ Certainly not,”’ said Aunt Mary ; and ten 
minutes later the bays were speeding along 
the hard, smooth beach in the direction of 
Glen Cove. It was the first time they had 
been driven in that direction, and, except on 
the occasion of the formal dinner at his 
uncle’s, the first time their driver had shown 
an interest in that part of thé coast that lay 
around the point just out of range of Bart- 
on’s Neck and the site of St. Davidsburg. 


CHAPTER X.—— ALTON ROCK. 


HIS broad, flat 
rock is to be 
the front step 
—just where 
it lies—of the 
new hotel. 
From this 
point the 

building will grow and spread like a huge 
lichen, sending out wings and annexes in all 
directions ; or more, perhaps, like a vigorous 
strawberry plant, corridors answering to the 
slender runners, and groups of apartments 
taking root wherever the needs and condi- 
tions of growth may fix them. The large 
rooms that cluster about the clerk’s office 
and main entrance are intended no more for 
the use of the resident guests than for the 
occupants of the cottages in the village, and, 
as the building grows, new parlors and 
dining-rooms will be needed for those who 
prefer more seclusion, and more of the 
home feeling. In fact we don’t consider 
this as one huge building, but rather as a 
succession of small hotels or boarding- 
houses, conveniently adjacent, and under 
one management. It has no lofty aspira- 
tions of .a material ‘sort, consequently it 
will cover a great deal of ground; neither 
does it go below the surface. That 
is to say, there will be no cellar 
under it, and no basement access- 
ories of any kind. But the ground 
underneath the building will be as 
carefully prepared as if it were to 
be used for finished rooms, as thor- 








oughly protected from surface or 
underground moisture, and as per- 
fectly ventilated. I haven’t yet suc- 
ceeded in getting designs that are 
just to my mind; they still show 
too bold a front, too much of 
worldly ambition. I don’t wish to 
ape humility, but to keep really 
} close to the ground and very near 
to absolute, unaffected simplicity. 
There will not be a single guest: 
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room above the second story. There will 
not be a room without one or more outside 
windows, none, if I can help it, that shall 
not be purified and blessed by at least two 
hours of sunshine; three-fourths of them 
will have sunshine for more than half the 
day. The closets shall have abundant 
ventilation, that cannot be obstructed; and 
in all the building, from the north-west pole 
to the south-east extreme, there shall never 
be a ‘ musty smell’ even in the doggiest of 
the dog-days. None of the rooms shall be 
more than fifty feet from an easy staircase 
and an outside door, or more than forty 
feet from a bath-room.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, horrible!” said Aunt Mary, who 
had been listening patiently to the Doctor’s 
description. ‘* That alone will drive every 
guest from the house. An inside bath- 
room in a summer hotel is an intolerable 
nuisance. No sane person would ever con- 
sent to take a room adjoining one if it 
could be avoided.” 

‘¢ And every bath-room,” continued her 
brother composedly, without heeding her 
interruption, ‘‘ shallbeso perfectly equipped 
and fortified that it would be entirely safe 
for the most delicate infants or invalids 


of the most persistent malarial proclivities 
to spend all their time in them, working 
and sleeping if it were necessary.” 

Aunt Mary looked incredulous, but made 


no further direct comment. ‘* What inter- 
est do you expect on the investment? ”’ 

‘‘ Five per cent. Everything above that 
will go for improvements.” 

‘¢T see no chance, then, for poor folks, or 
even for people of moderate incomes.” 


‘* All of these rooms are for people of 
moderate incomes. It is simply outrageous 
that summer visitors to the sea-shore should 
be compelled to pay such enormous prices 
for really good, comfortable accommoda- 
tions, and such good, round prices for the 
most contemptible returns, not to mention 
in both cases the risks of possible filth- 
poisoning, as well as of great loss, if not 
total destruction by fire. Of course I do 
not expect this will be a satisfactory sum- 
mer home for those who live to eat, and 
whose final test of excellence is ‘the 
table ;’ who are satisfied to sleep in moldy 
boxes, to smell the smells of imperfect 
drainage, and submit to inconveniences, 
discomforts, and dangers that would be 
unendurable at home, provided they have a 
sufficient number of courses of long-named 
and indigestible food at dinner; and pro- 
vided, also, that the discomfort, disorder, 
uncleanness, if not actual vulgarity, to 
which they are compelled to submit, are 
hidden from the eyes—not, of course, 
from the knowledge — of their fellow-suf- 
ferers. This hotel,—‘ Alton Rock,’ let us 
call it— shall not only appear to be home- 
like, clean, healthful, and refined, but it 
shall be precisely what it appears.” 

**T tell you such a house, with such ap- 
pointments, will be enormously expensive, 
David. None but those, who, as we are 
assured will hardly enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, can afford to live in it. I ob- 
ject to extravagance for philanthropic as 
well as financial reasons.” 

*¢ This will not be extravagant. It will 
be within reach of all who can afford to 
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take a summer outing of any kind. It will 
be built in the simplest, cheapest fashion 
possible; but that does not imply mean- 
ness or the absence of good taste. We 
shall certainly avoid the vulgarity of cheap 
imitations of elegance and grandeur. There 
will not be one foot of lumber that is not 
a necessary part of the construction, — not 
a pound of material of any sort for useless 
show.” 

‘‘Shall you have plastered walls and 
partitions ?” 

‘‘Probably; wood partitions are too 
sonorous, and bricks are too expensive.”’ 

‘¢ Paper?” 

‘*No; paper is bad enough anywhere ; 
it would be a great mistake in this region 
of fogs and mists.” 

‘*But why not good, honest, wood 
sheathing, or ceiling, — whatever they 
call it,— pine or birch or ash?” 

‘* Well, the cost is the chief objection ; 
such finish, if thoroughly put up, costs more 
than good lath and plaster, and, aside from 
its durability, it is no better, that is, it is no 
cleaner, no more proof against dampness 
and decay, no more fire-proof or vermin- 
proof. In fact, when it has grown old it is 
more liable to objection on the latter score. 
There is no denying that plastered ceilings 
have a tendency to crack and fall, especially 
if the roof above them fails to do its duty ; 
but on the side walls a coat of good, strong, 
rough mortar that has received two or three 
coats of oil paint is an economical and irre- 
proachable finish, the lower part being of 
course protected by a wainscot of wood. 
[have great faith in colors, and those which 
are rich, harmonious, beautiful, cost no 
more than such as are coarse and common- 
place. It is not always true of form and 
proportion, which may be unfavorably 
affected by the limitations of cost and use, 
but color as a means of grace is absolutely 
free. You are no more anxious than I to 
keep within our appropriations, and if we 
can do this, and, in the vernacular, ‘ make it 
pay from the word go,’ the current expenses 
will steadily diminish, because the business 
will increase, and there will be no need of 
additional outlay forthe general equipment.” 

‘* Not for strict necessities, perhaps, but 
for social purposes the accommodations for 
five hundred must be greater than for one 
hundred.” 

‘*' Yes; but society as we commonly find 
it prefers to crystallize into congenial 
groups. In the larger watering-places, 
each of the different hotels is likely to have 
a clique or grade of its own. Our strag- 
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gling, semi-detached arrangement will 
admit this sort of classification to a consider- 
able extent, and there will be, when they 
are needed, outside separate buildings for 
social purposes. I have already a plan for 
a club-house, which I don’t intend to carry 
out myself, but shall have in readiness for 
the men who feel that life isn’t worth living 
without their club. This building really 
supplies nothing that will not be found at 
the hotel, only it may be more private in 
its use. The large room of the first floor 
is marked ‘ billiards,’ and the room above 
is probably labeled ‘cards ;’ but they might 
as well be devoted to any other purposes,— 
‘kettle-drums,’ dancing parties, sewing 
societies, or conference meetings. It is a 
simple affair, but will answer for the first 
one. The next can be more extensive and 
elaborate ; for you must know I shall make 
no objection to lavish outlay and unlimited 
elegance, provided I am not asked to make 
them a part of my essential scheme. 

‘¢T have various other adjuncts and addi- 
tions that are still in the form of air-castles. 
As soon as they are needed I shall try to 
pull them down into material form ; but they 
are not indispensable, and must wait till the 
more important work is done. 

‘¢ Here is one more cottage in which I 
have great confidence, for two reasons: I 
have seen it in actual existence, which is 
far more satisfactory than a plan, and 
know it to bea success; that is one; the 
other is, that it was built for a family of 
children, and given to them as a big play- 
house, in which, with the aid of occasional 
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hampers from home and the least possible 
amount of critical inspection, they were 
allowed to keep house in their own 
delightful fashion for weeks at a time.” 

‘*T can appreciate the first reason,” said 
Aunt Mary. ‘I would rather see the tip 
of a wing of a house that is actually built 
than the most elaborate drawing ever 
made, so far as getting a clear idea of 
its actual appearance is concerned, and 
these drawings you have shown me are as 
unintelligible asthe inscription on the unfor- 
tunate exiled obelisk ; but I get a fair notion 
from your description, and for the rest I 
walk by faith. Now, if we can get our 
passengers and crew together, I will take 
my life in my handsand return to my tent. 
Fred and Maggie may be the wisest sailors 
in the world, but I shall be careful not to 
trust myself to their care again.” 

‘*¢ How does it happen that the owner is 
not in command of his own vessel ? ” 

** T supposed he would be,asa matter of 
course. He came around to the cottage 
and sailed with us as far as the hotel wharf 
and then coolly abandoned the ship — for- 
tunately he didn’t scuttle it—and went 
ashore, putting Fred and Maggie in com- 
mand. It is my private opinion that he 
deserted because Agnes Clinton refused to 
come with us.” 


‘¢ How is that? I thought Miss Clinton 


had avoided meeting the Grahams. Is that 
mystery solved?” 
‘‘ There was no mystery. She had 


known the family when she was the daugh- 


ter and presumptive heiress of Judge 
Clinton of St. Louis. She was at school 
at Farmington with Nannie Graham, and 
used to visit at Colonel Graham’s. Two 
years ago her father died insolvent, and, 
although she is in most respects exceed- 
ingly sensible, she was foolish enough to 
think the Grahams would not care to meet 
her as Mabel’s governess. I think Ned 
Graham was curious the first time he 
heard her name mentioned. Last week 
he contrived to see her, and of course 
wished to renew the acquaintance on old 
terms, but Nannie” — 

‘¢ Nannie justified Miss Clinton’s wis- 
dom, I’ve no doubt, and was probably 
backed up by her father.” 

‘¢ Possibly,” said Aunt Mary. “ It is all 
sheer nonsense, and meanwhile I’m left to 
the mercy of the winds and waves as they 
are understood by Fred and Maggie.” 

‘¢ Perhaps Hugh will be back in season 
to drive you around.” 

‘¢ Not the slightest probability of it. 
Prophesying is not permitted to women, 
but, unless I am greatly mistaken, if that 
young man reaches the stockade before it 
has been captured by our deserter, the boys 
will have an uncommon amount of ex- 
ercise. Here they come,—the children, 
not the boys, — and we must be off before 
the wind falls. But, bless me!” she ex- 
claimed in dismay, ‘‘I’ve neither the wings 
of a dove nor the fins of a mermaid. I’ve 
sent off Hugh Vernon, and how upon 
earth am I to get into the boat?” 


[To be continued.] 
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SprinG and Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Nature’s artists are these four, — 

Teachers in the world’s great art-school, — 
Masters of artistic lore. 


In turn each master paints a picture, — 
Paints it as no other can, — 
Teaching thus the art of color 
To his eager student, man. 


First comes Spring with lingering footsteps, 
Youngest artist of them all; 
Shy, yet willful, over-modest, 
low to anSwer when we call. 


Yet this stripling, though so bashful, 
Paints a picture fair to see; 

Lightest browns, greens crisply tender, 
Tint his every bush and tree. 


Purplish pinks and pinkish purples, 
Dainty yellows, purest whites, 

Blues which seem the soul of freshness, 
In these colors he delights. 


And the student Spring is teaching 
Should be up at dawn of day, 

Watching then the early sunlight 
Round the dewy blossoms play ; 


Should be out when noon is brightest, 
And all things are bathed in light; 

Then again when eve, descending, 
Drifts through twilight into night. 


So at all times he may study * 
Spring’s most lovely work of art; 

For, when Spring makes room for Summer, 
Spring’s sweet picture will depart. 


Next appears the second painter, 
Perfect in his manly grace, 

With a touch of Southern languor 

Resting on his sunny face. 


NATURE’S ART-SCHOOL. 


This is Summer, and his palette 
Shows all colors, bright and gay, 

Used to paint the gorgeous flowers 
Blooming in the heat of day. 


Greens, with emerald glintings in them, 
Lavishly he spreads around; 
Burning reds and whites most creamy 


On his palette will be found. 


Summer paints with bolder freedom 
Than young Spring would dare to use, 
Massing colors glowing brightly 


With the sun’s transcendent hues. 


Yet no inharmonious blending 
Mars his picture; neath his hand 
All the colors take the places 
By a perfect artist planned. 


Proudly comes the brilliant Autumn, 
And our dazzled eyes behold 

In his face such wondrous beauty, 
Who will dare to call him old? 


Ah! the picture Autumn paints us, 
Strong, and bright, and richly warm, 
While a hazy, melting softness 
Gives to it a subtle charm. 


° 
Autumn loves right royal colors ; 
Reds, and golds. and purples reign 
In his picture, giving splendor 
None but Autumn can attain. 


Next, and last of all, comes Winter, 
Old, indeed, but hale and strong, 
With the rough and bustling manners 

Which to him alone belong. 


This, the eldest of the artists, 
Leaves to others colors gay, 
Using only in his painting 
Black and white, and brown and gray. 


Strong and bold is Winter’s picture, 
Wonderfully strong and grand ; 
Gorgeous colors are not needed 
In this master’s skillful hand. 


So, in turn these artists teach us, 
And could we, their: students dull, 

See but half of all the beauty 
Which each picture holds in full, 


And that half we’d truly copy, 
What grand paintings there would be! 
Pray we then, that our blind eyes shall 
Open, so that we may see. 
Adelia B. Beard. 





BEASTS, BIRDS, AND FISHES. 


FROM HAND TO MOUTH IN CAMP. 


IV. 


‘*Wuat did the red men who used to 
live here think about nature? Were they 
actually intimate with her? Do you sup- 
pose there were any ‘ mute, inglorious’ 
Thoreaus among them?” It was Sternie 
who propounded these conundrums, lying 
on his back under a pine-tree, and talking, 
apparently, to the upper branches, black 
and positive against a dreamy, cloud-flecked 
sky. : 

‘* Thoreau himself was a mute, in- 
glorious,”” said Jacobus, taking the pipe 
out of his mouth, and speaking dogmati- 
cally, as usual. ‘* He was an inarticulate 
voice, like a loon. He made people turn 
to look at him, but he never got himself 
said. It wasn’t in him to tell the world 
anything. He tried hard; he was as keen 
after his pen as he was on a scent.” 

‘‘Who has ever told us anything about 
nature?” said Sternie, holding on to his 
old felt hat with both hands, and slowly 
rolling over to look at Jacobus. 

‘* You can’t get anything but scraps and 
snatches to carry in with you from out-of- 
doors,” said Cobus. ‘* You can run away 
from your life a little while, and live on 
the ground, and suck up what you can, as 
we’re doing, but then you must turn over a 
new leaf and go to work again.” 

‘* Suppose nature means more than half 
of life to you!’’ said Sternie, rubbing his 
shoulder against the earth as a cat rubs 
herself against your knee. 

‘* She can’t do it, my boy!” 
bus. ‘*’Tisn’t in her. What we humans 
are after is sympathy. There’s no sym- 
pathy in a pine-tree, none in a woodchuck. 
You may make believe it’s there, but that’s 
nothing but sentimentality. When you 
talk about life, you’ve got to come down to 
human nature.” 

‘* Wasn’t there human nature in the 
Indians? They lived out of doors. Per- 
haps they used to lie under this tree,” said 
Sternie, looking upward again. Sternie has 
a mild, long-winded persistence that keeps 
his own ideas afloat in his mind a good 
while. 

‘*They were lazy dogs,” said Cobus, 
severely. ‘*I draw the line at work. 


said Jaco- 


Work means conscience and civilization, 
and the humanities generally.” 

** Yes, and the almighty dollar,” drawled 
Sternie. 

‘¢ What’s that book sticking out of your 
pocket,” said Cobus, sharply. ‘‘ Man is 
what you want, and what you find in all 
vital literature.” 

Sternie rather guiltily tucked in his 
Emerson. ‘Vital literature is a_ big 
thing,” he remarked, in his soft, slow, 
voice. 

‘** Too big, it’s out of fashion,” was the 
crisp reply. 

Alia was sitting with her back against 
the trunk of the great pine, and as she 
spoke we all turned, obedient as the sun- 
flower. She has the courage of her 
opinion, and contradicts Cobus as lightly 
as she does me. ‘I sometimes think I 
like the books best that are merely suggest- 
ive,” she said. ‘* This little book of Grant 
Allen’s,” and as she spoke she picked up a 
book which La Petite had just laid down 
— ‘this book has made the study of flowers 
anew thing to me. It gives one a clue,— 
something to follow after forever. Then 
any fresh bit of information that you 
pick up for yourself seems to brighten 
your whole mind, even if it is no more im- 
portant than what I learned in the brook 
this morning — about the building of 
caddis-worms’ houses.” 

** It’s all delightful and wholesome. I 
am as fond of this life as a man can be, 
only I think it means play,” said Jacobus, 
with an air of magnanimous deprecation. 
‘¢ The noble savage, now, that Sternie’s 
soul yearns after; he was and is just a big 
child. He never grew up to man’s estate, 
and the Indian problem of the day is, — 
can we grow him up by artificial means?” 

‘* Kill him off, like the beavers and the 
buffalo,” said Sternie. 

‘¢ There isn’t much ‘ balance of power’ 
in the animal kingdom,” said Cobus, with 
his ready air of judicial wisdom. ‘It’s 
hard on some of the inferior races 
among the bipeds and the quadrupeds. 
We dont spare even the fowls of the air 
and the fishes of the sea. Are you ready 
to throw away your fishing-tackle and 
your shot-gun?”’ 
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‘¢ Ah! no,” cried La Petite, in her softly 
eager manner. 

Taxidermy is the rage of the hour in 
camp. Sternie, who is naturalist and 
artist as well as sportsman, has initiated the 
ladies. He thinks it less barbarous than 
mounting bunches of wings on their hats, 
and they have given him good opportuni- 
ties for comparison. He can name all our 
native birds, with or without a gun, and 
La Petite, demure and clever, with a quick 
ear and a quiet tutor, has caught not a little 
of this uncommon knowledge. 

‘The taxidermists are doing so much 
that we shall have to look out for a lynx or 
a bear for them to practice on,” said 
Sternie, smiling across at the ladies. 

**T don’t believe an Indian ever got up 
the warblers as you: have done,” persisted 
Cobus. 

*¢ They have eyes like an eagle, and ears 
like a hound,” said Sternie, soberly. 

*“*Yes, but no subjective qualities. It 
takes trained intelligence to observe. What 
they look for is not knowledge but game.” 

‘¢ That’s what I ought to be looking 
for,” said Sternie, raising his wiry length 
from the ground. ‘*I must go over to the 
lake. If I can get a pretty little wood 
duck, will you try setting it up?” And he 
turned to La Petite. ‘It’s really the 


PLAIN SUIT LEADS IN WHIST. 


prettiest of all the ducks; it has some very 
lovely coloring.” 

‘*Is it good? That is what mamma will 
say. She has been wanting duck.” 

‘*For the table? Oh, yes; it is not quite 
equal to canvas-back, but it will be if 
Madame cooks it.” 

And Madame did cook it. 


BASS A LA SALAMANDER. 


Clean a fine bass or any large fish; nail it by the 
tail upon a broad shingle or smooth piece of plank 
and set it up at an angle before the fire, rubbing it 
from time to time with a piece of fat bacon. When 
well-browned, turn and cook the other side. 


RABBIT OR SQUIRREL PIE. 


Cut up your game and stew it with a little bacon 
and season well; place in a pie-dish and cover with 
rich pastry, well-buttered bread, or even moistened 
hard tack and a bit of salt pork. A little onion im- 
proves it. 

CANVAS—BACK DUCK. 


Wood orsummer duck, or black duck will answer. 
If your ducks are not young simmer gently in a little 
rich stock seasoned with half an onion stuck with 
cloves, a bay leaf and a fagot of sweet herbs. Lard 
with very thin shavings of bacon, and set near the 
fire to brown. Thicken the broth slightly with flour 
and strain for asauce. Add a little port wine if it 
can be had. Or you may cover entirely with a paste 
of flour and water and roast quickly. 


Dan O’ Hara. 


PLAIN SUIT LEADS IN WHIST. 


In the usual play of five-point whist the 
regulations that govern short whist are (as 
we have said) generally observed. Five- 
point whist played according to American 
laws is far more interesting. But we must 
take things as at present we find them, 
hoping for improvement in the near future. 
It is therefore allowable at the clubs for 
a player to ask his partner to draw his 
card; it is also fair for any one to turn over 
and look at the last trick taken. But care- 
ful players do but touch the supposable 
card, and the partner signifies that it is or is 
not the one played by him; and, notwith- 
standing the alleged right, the best players 
will not turn a trick to see what has been 
played upon the previous round. Here is 
the proper place to say that in long whist 
no interruption of whatever nature is made 
to the procedure of the game of calculation. 
It would be a great improvement upon the 


club play if the players would respectively 
depend absolutely upon their observation 
for all information. 

The rules for all whist play are made 
for good players to follow ; but good players 
disobey them whenever, in their judgment, 


it is proper soto do. The regulations as 
to manner of play are made for good players 
to profit by, and they are strict in courtesy 
toward them. We can make no comment 
as to what poor players do, since all in- 
struction tends to the perfecting of play by 
such as do their best; but we may note 
sometimes in play the satisfaction that an 
inferior player shows when he takes a 
trick, lost purposely, it may be, by his op- 
ponent, in order to secure two by the sur- 
render of one. Watch, for instance, an 
inferior player with his last. three cards. 
He throws the 8 of hearts, trumps; C 
renounces, B plays the 3, and D, last 
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player, the 2. Elated with success, A 
leads the 10, his partner plays his last 
trump, the 9g, the trick is taken with the 
queen by D, who plays the 7, drawing A’s 
last trump, the 4. Now if A had known 
the game as well as D did, he would have 
retained the tenace over D, in place of 
allowing D to hold one over him. The 
odd trick, so lost or so gained, makes or 
loses at certain times the game or rubber, 
and at all times is the one object of interest 
to the connoisseur. 

We have given in detail in the last num- 
ber something of regulations for learners. 
Perhaps a certain instruction in method had 
best follow rather than precede the order 
for most proper lead from any hand that 
does not present great irregularity of make 
up. We propose to give, with greater 
scope of explanation, than has ever been 
attempted in any of the books, the proper 
leads in plain suits and in trumps, followed 
by and by with directions for the second 
lead to be made and reason therefor. We 
begin with 


ORIGINAL LEAD IN PLAIN SUITS.’ 


Holding ace, king, queen, knave; lead 
king, then knave. 

If king takes, partner has reason to 
believe you have the ace, and if you follow 
with the knave, he knows you not only 
hold ace but queen. This has been an 
American lead for many years. In his 
earlier editions, Cavendish does not give it, 
but in the fourteenth he accepts it. Dray- 
son says ‘*‘ The lead is animportant one. If 
you lead king, then queen, you show ace 
in your hand, but not knave. If you lead 
king, then knave, you indicate queen and 
ace, for you would not start in this way 
either from three or four in the suit, if two 
were smallcards.” ‘+ A Trump, Jr.,” who 
prints the laws of the Washington Club of 
Paris, and Major A. Campbell Walker, 
author of a catechism entitled ‘* The Cor- 
rect Card,” say, ‘* Lead king, then queen, 
then knave ;” a wrong direction, since, if, 
after playing queen, you do not choose to 
continue the suit, you have given no intima- 
tion of the knave, but, instead, have 
deceived partner as to its situation. We 
shall not hereafter (without explanation), 
among directions for the lead, present the 
testimony of those who have only reprinted 
what Cavendish has asserted, or of those 
who have given, for whatever they may be 
worth, opinions in referenge to play, that 

1 Compare with original lead in trufmps, to be published 


in next number. 
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have proved failures. J. C., before the 
news of the American lead had reached 
England, or at any rate long before the sa- 
vants chose to adopt and print it without 
credit, advised, ** With tierce major, or quart 
major of suit, lead your king and follow 
with the queen, thus always keeping your 
partner in the knowledge of the position of 
the ace.” This was the regulation play 
until the American order for leading first 
king then knave explained the position of 
queen as well as ace. 

In order to be accurate in the continua- 
tion of this lead, if you have played king, 
and it takes, also knave and it takes, when 
you play the suit again, if you had at the 
beginning only the four highest cards, lead 
the ace; if you had, and, of course, if you 
still hold, a card or cards of the suit lower 
than the knave, lead the queen. It is im- 
portant that you inform your partner 
whether you have or have not any more 
than the four which you have already 
shown him that you held. This rule is in 
accordance with one of the so-styled Ameri- 
can leads, that provides for the correct 
play of two high indifferent cards, the 
higher of the two (after the best has been 
played), if you opened a suit of four, the 
lower, if of five or more. 


Ace, king, queen, etc. ; king, then queen. 
Your partner understands that you have 
ace if after the play of queen you do not 


care to continue the suit. If the knave 
should fall and you have the 10, if you again 
lead the suit, play 10, still holding ace. 

When ace, king, and queen only ara 
held, the lead had best be ace, then king, 
then queen, instead of king, queen, ace, 
since in this latter case more cards of the 
suit are indicated. 

Ace, king, knave, ‘and others; the 
Cavendish short-whist order is, ‘‘ Gener- 
ally lead out king and ace, and if queen 
does not drop continue with the smallest. 
If you lead king and then change the suit, 
your partner should understand that you 
hold ace, knave, and are waiting to fizesse 
on return of the lead.” The lead in long 
whist is the king, and then a trump or 
card of another suit is almost always led. 
It would seem to be of little avail to con- 
tinue after two rounds with the smallest, 
unless to invite a trump. If partner has 
queen he will play it when he has the lead. 

We say, ‘‘In short whist the order is, 
etc.,” and ‘‘in long: whist it is, etc.” In 
many cases the player of either short 
whist, five-point whist, or long whist 
may adopt,whenever the reasons seem satis- 
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factory to him for so doing, either mode 
of play that is specified. The distinction 
is made in accordance with the practice of 
players under respective -rules. Those 
who propose to learn to play whist prop- 
erly must understand that in such cases 
as the one just given, in short whist the 
play is for the early development of what 
the cards can show ; while in the protracted 
game that plays for points, the intent is to 
obtain from each card held to the very last 
in hand all its value in play. 

Ace, king, and others; \ead king. 
‘¢ This,” says Cavendish, ‘* is an exception 
to leading the highest of a sequence. If 
your partner has none of the suit he should 
not trump the king, for if you have not the 
ace you want the adversary to play it, that 
he may not hold the winning card of your 
suit. If your king wins, 4nd you are 
obliged to change the suit, your partner is 
pretty sure where the ace is; but if you 
lead the ace, he can know nothing about 
the king. An exception gto this rule is, if 
you lead from an ace, king suit after having 
trumped another suit. You should then 


lead the ace, for if you begin with the 
king, and your partner happens to have 
none of the suit, he might trump the 


king in order to lead again the suit that 
you are trumping.’’ If, having played 
king, you do not continue, your partner, not 
having knave, and knave not falling, may 
give you credit for holding it. For this 
reason the king is usually followed by the 
ace in long-whist play. But the fall of 
éhe cards upon the first round and the future 
value of the small cards in hand may de- 
termine the leader as to making a change 
of suit. 

Ace, king; ace, then king. Your part- 
ner will understand you have no more of 
the suit. 

We have already stated that ace, king, 
queen only of a suit had best be played, ace, 
then king, then queen. By the fall of the 
cards the leader is to determine if he had 
best lead queen after the king has taken. 
Should he not do so he leaves partner in 
doubt as to his holding same; but this is a 
contingency to which players are subjected. 
As a general thing, ace, then king, holding 
no more, are played early in the game, 
while ace, king, and queen only of a suit, 
if the hand warrants other lead, may not 
be at once led. Some players lead a small 
card from three when ace or king is the 
highest of their suit, but the best play is 
the lead of the highest card of three. 

Ace, gueen, knave, 10, and another ; 
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ace, then knave. When the 10 falls it 
will show queen and another. 

This manner of play belongs to the best 
whist. They who practice it regard the 
niceties of the game, and are particular as 
to the conduct of special leads. Note the 
reason for the orderof this play in the di- 
rection that follows : — 

Ace, gueen, knave, 10. The short- 
whist order, with this combination, or with 
ace, queen, knave, and more than one small 
one, is, lead ace, then lowest of queen, 
knave sequence, so that if partner has king 
he may play it second round. You want 
the king played upon the 10, and you an- 
nounce that you have a higher card or 
higher cards than the 10, since, if you led 
from ace and four small ones, you would 
not play as your second lead a card as high 
as the 10. Drayson says, ‘*‘ With ace, 
queen, knave, 10, if you lead ace then 10, 
it would indicate four when your knave fell. 
With ace, queen, knave, 10, and a small 
card, ace, then knave, indicates five in the 
suit. The power of indicating the number 
of cards in your suit by the lead and fall of 
subsequent cards is a point well worth 
your study.” If you make an original lead 
of ace, followed by knave, it is significant 
of queen and others; decause, if you had 
only one more beside the queen and knave, 
you would play queen on the second lead 
and not the knave ; and if you did not hold 
the cards specified you would not lead 
in such manner to inform partner of the 
state of your hand in this suit. For in- 
stance, if you held ace, queen, and one or 
more small cards, you certainly would not 
play ace, then queen, as such play might 
wilfully lose a trick; and if you had ace, 
queen, knave, and two small cards, and 
should lead ace and then playa small card, 
the 10 or g might take that trick, and leave 
the king against you. So that when you 
play the knave as your second lead, if the 
king is in the opponent’s hand, that card 
only can take the trick, leaving you in 
command of your suit ; and if the king is in 
partner’s hand, he, knowing you have the 
queen, will play it to get out of your way. 

Ace, queen, knave, and two others; 
ace, then knave. The play notifies the 
queen held and that there are two other 
minor cards in hand. 

Ace, queen, knave, and one other; 
ace, then queen. This play notifies that 
knave is held and but one small card of the 
suit. 

Ace, queen Wo, g. Short whist, as per 
the book, play$ 9. “ No reason is given for 
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the lead. Long whist leads ace or queen, 
for reasons given below upon the play of 
the 9. 

ya queen, 10, and others. If this suit 
must be led, the ace perhaps is the most 
proper play. There is, however, much 
division of opinion as to the lead. It isa 
double tenace, but the suit can run but 
twice. If the ro is led, the partifer holding 
king would not probably play it, and if the 
ace is led he would not throw it away. 
There are two chances against one of his 
holding it. If strong in trumps, the queen 
led would call partner’s king, and in any 
event if he had but one more of the suit; 
or the suit would be controlled by the 
leader, if king was played by the opponent. 
In short whist the ace would be led, for 
tricks must be made early and with least 
risk of being trumped. in long whist 
the partner of first player is expected to 
wait for development of after-play. If ace 
is led and only low cards fall, perhaps the 
lowest, the original fourth card is the 
proper second lead. 


Ace, queen, 10. This is the highest 


double tenace, and the player had much 
better be led up to; but, if he holds other 
cards of the suit, it may be that the left- 
hand player will not have strength to 


make it kis lead. When the lead becomes 
a necessity, the player exercises discretion 
as to which card he will throw, the after- 
play revealing to partner the situation of 
the others. From this double tenace the 
queen is often led by fine players. By 
such play the command in the suit is re- 
tained, and if the queen takes and a trump 
lead follows, the partner is apprized of 
strength in the suit. 

Generally speaking, the ace is thrown, 
followed by the queen; for players may 
fear that queen led might be taken by king 
and ace afterward trumped. The daring 
player, however, who has noted that none 
of the suit has been discarded, and who, it 
may be, can place the cards in certain 
hands, will know when he may risk a queen 
lead and still retain, for proper reason, the 
controlling card of the suit. 

Ace, knave, 10,9. In short whist the 
9 is led. Long-whist players lead ace, then 
9, but sometimes the knave, the card at 
the head of an intermediate sequence, a 
Jinesse in the lead. It may be said here 
that short whist abruptly sets aside the 9 
as a representative card, leading it as the 
lowest of either of three combinations or 
the highest of either of two; while long- 
whist players, by its original lead, indicate 
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king and knave held and the absence of 
ace and queen. For no reason given, but 
probably because the service of the g has 
not been recognized, it has been called ‘‘ an 
equivocal card, being led from both long 
and short suits.” That is a singular pas- 
sage, for every high card is sometimes led 
in such manner. The ace may be led at 
the head of three, the king may have but 
one small card to follow it; but these are 
exceptional forced leads, and the g is no 
more to be coerced than either of these. 
Analysis of the leads of the 10 and 9, 
shows plainly that one of two sets of rules 
must be applied to them: they must be 
led as representative cards, or be the most 
equivocal of all. From their rank as the 
fifth and sixth, they can be made to stand 
in tenace with second or third or fourth. 
To lead either of them is to play a lead in 
Jinesse, or it is to call down certain cards 
that must fall. Now it is better, according 
to Cavendish, that the 10 should be a dis- 
tinctive card and not be led, even at head 
of sequence, save in trumps. As an original 
lead in short whist, the 10 represents king, 
knave, and others, and is also the lowest of 
the sequence quart to king. As an original 
lead in long whist, the 9 represents king 
and knave, and has no other meaning. 
Now here is something definite and satis- 
factory. An opening lead means some- 
thing, since every card has its office. But 
if these two important leaders are to stand 
indiscriminately for ace, queen, 10; ace, 
queen, 9; ace, knave, 10; ace, knave, 9; 
the head of a sequence or the foot of: any 
combination, then are they the two most 
indefinite and unsatisfactory cards to play. 

Why should either of them be equivocal ? 
Why, especially when there is so much 
avail in using them ‘as designatory? and 
why should either of them be led at the 
head or the foot of a suit when there is 
always a better lead to be made? Certainly 
from ace, queen, 10, 9, even the queen is 
a more proper lead than the 9. Judging 
from the cards that have fallen when the 9 
follows, the partner knows that higher 
cards are there; but if the g is led from 
this and other combinations, as well as at 
the head of any three, who shall know 
what to play upon it? The king second 
on the 9 would be a proper play if the lead 
was always from the ace, but if it is not, 
who would care to take the risk? By the 
lead of the 9, from ace, queen, 10, 9, or 
ace, knave, 10, 9, no possible gain can 
come which the lead of queen or knave 
would not secure. The king or queen in 
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other hands will make, and then the other 
cards are good. 

Ace, knave, 10. Campbell Walker 
says, ‘‘ If led at all, lead10.”. This would 
be subversive of all claim for the 10; but 
Walker is a copyist of circumstantial evi- 
dence. The proper lead is ace, then 10, 
showing situation of knave. In any event 
knave and 10 may both be lost; but it is 
fair to give partner either king or queen, 
and he would throw neither on 1o first 
led. 

Ace and four or more; ace, then pe- 
nultimate, or fourth card. This is 
among the American innovations and im- 
provements upon the old system. That 
whist is progressive may be shown in this, 
Before the American leads were under- 
stood in England players threw the ace at 
the head of five or six, and then the small- 
est card. The proper play is ace, then 
the fourth card from ace inclusive. The 


partner, knowing that two cards higher 
than the one played second are in the lead- 
er’s hand, can regulate his play or discard 
for the leader’s best advantage. Holding, 
for instance, ace, knave, 10, 9, etc., play 
ace, then 9. The partner knows that a card 
so high would not be thrown as a second 


lead unless the knave and 10 were there. 
Holding ace, knave 8, 7, etc., first ace, 
then 7, proclaims, two higher cards, and it 
may be the fall of the cards, and the part- 
ner’s hand may inform him what they are. 

Ace and three others; lowest. 

Ace and two others; ace generally, 
unless desirous of giving partner the lead. 

Ace and one other; ace. Ace single 
is sometimes led, the immediate play of a 
card of another suit indicating small 
trumps. It is not often the case that you 
are required to lead from three or two 
cards until the game is somewhat ad- 
vanced. It is demonstrated, however, that, 
when such lead must be made, the highest 
card is the best to be played. In the case 
of ace and one other, if the small card is 
led the partner’s best may be sacrificed to 
the king on his left. If the ace is first led 
upon the small card he may fizesse, calling 
the king, and retaining the queen over 
knave on his right. Upon his after-play 
of the queen you have the advantage of 
discard. In the caseof ace and two 
others, when the suit must be led, you are 
as likely to benefit the partner by the ace 
lead as to do’ him injury. The holder of 
ace and two others, if he leads the low 
card, does so that he may keep command 
of the suit; but it must be borne in mind 
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that at the time in the game when he is 
forced to make the lead, if he loses the first 
trick in the suit, he may not be advantaged 
by holding up the best card init. J.C. 
says: ‘* The lead from ace and two small 
cards is rarely advisable. The ace is 
better kept to bring in your strong suit. 
If forced on you the lead is the lowest 
card.” perience of good players, how- 
ever, confirms the lead of the highest card 
of three. Unless the trump play has been 
very general through a hand, the holding 
up of winners toward the close is bad 
policy. Play them, though the heads of 
tenaces, for trumps are liable to take them 
at last. 

The lead from ace, knave, and two small 
cards, the smallest led, is one of the best 
made. It is to be preferred to king, from 
king, queen, and two cards of another suit 
in same hand. It is better than the lead 
of either queen or knave at the head of a 
sequence. Five-point as well as long- 
whist players generally concede that the 
9 from king, knave, and others is as good 
as any lead that can be made from a hand 
that is not greatly irregular; for instance, 
one of many trumps, the ace and king at 
the head. The ace and queen with two 
small cards are often held up, because if 
led up to, the major tenace is sure to make. 
If, however, there is not in the hand an 
excellent lead the small card of this tenace 
suit had best be led. 

King, queen, knave, 10. The short- 
whist order is the 10. Cavendish says, 
‘¢*The ace will probably not be played 
second hand on the 10, and you thus get 
an increased chance of two rounds and so 
of clearing your suit; also if your partner 
has the ace he will play it on 10 and leave 
you with the command. Continue with 
queen, as partner knows you have king, 
knave, but is uncertain as to queen.” 

Long whist leads king, that the ace, if in 
opponent’s hand, may be played, and the 
suit is cleared at once; if partner has ace 
and but one more, he may play ace and 
return small one; if he has ace and more 
than one small one, he does not play ace, 
thus giving information. Beside, by the 
play of the 10 you needlessly place part- 
ner in difficulty. It represents king, knave, 
and also highest of three. Having no card 
of the suit, and small trumps, he might use 
one of them to prevent ace or queen mak- 
ing on his left. If you lead king he will 
discard, and so tell you of his weakest suit. 
If the king takes and you continue the suit 
lead the 10. 
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King, queen, knave, and two others; 
lead knave. The ace, wherever it is, will 
be played on the knave led. When the 
king or queen falls your partner knows you 
had five of the suit. Concerning this 
order J. C. says, ‘‘ With a tierce to a king 
in any suit it is only right to commence 
with the knave when you hold at least five 
of the suit. It is a grave error to com- 
mence with the knave holding this tierce 
alone, or with one other card only, and I 
refuse to consider any man a-fine whist- 
player who commits it.”” Cavendish says, 
‘‘ You are so strong that if your partner 
holds ace you can afford to let him put it 
on, and so leave you with the command of 
your suit, even at the expense of winning 
the trick twice over.” 

King, queen, knave, and one other; 
lead king. If ace does not fall, and you 
continue the suit, play knave and not the 
small one, for acé, 10, and another are 
sometimes held by fourth hand. The 
second lead is the knave instead of queen, 
to show queen still in hand, and there 
would be no use in leading the small card 
even for partner’s ace, since the suit cannot 
run four times. If, however, in this or 
any similar combination partner still keeps 
command, his play upon your second lead 
will probably be a demand for trumps. If 
he does not call, and you have four trumps, 
lead one (unless the opponent calls), for in 
the suit that you have opened your partner 
must have ace and another left in hand, 
and probably the remaining three. 

King, queen, and knave; king. If it 
takes, and you continue the suit, play queen, 
for if you follow with knave you designate 
queen and more of the suit. If you change 
the lead partner will infer you hold queen 
and knave, since if you had but queen you 
would follow with queen. Drayson says, 
‘* Lead knave ;” but he gives no reason for 
so doing, and the reasons against such play 
are strong. 

King, queen, and small ones; \ead 
king. If it takes follow with small one. 
J. C. says, ‘* From king, queen, with two 
or more small cards of the suit, lead the 
king. The reason is your partner is as 
likely to have ace or knave of the suit as 
either of the opponents.” This mode of 
reasoning is always of avail, that the partner 
is as likely to hold any one of two cards as 
either of the opponents. Ace and knave 
may be held against you, but unless the 
adversary is very strong in trumps he is 
not likely to risk the passing of the king. 
‘*Holding king and queen, lead king,” 
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says Pole, ‘‘ and if it wins, a small one, as 
the ace ought to be with your partner.” 
Holding king, queen, and smal ones, the 
order is good, but if the knave is held, the 
play is given under king, queen, knave, 
and one other, and if the toor gis held 
the fall of the cards must determine if the 
suit had best be led again. 

King and queen; king. 
follow at once with queen. 

King, knave, 10; lead 10. J. C. says, 
“The lead from king, knave, 10, and 
others is exceptional. It is the only case 
of leading a middle card and the practice 
is to lead the 10. With so strong a suit 
you cannot afford to give a trick to any- 
thing less than the ace or queen, and the 10 
is chosen instead of the knave as the card 
to lead in order to distinguish this from the 
lead from a knave, ro suit.” It zs the only 
case in the English play of a specified 
lead from a middle card. But the reason 
for the lead is not shown until another 
play in the suit has been made. It is not 
a directive play any more than any other 
lead. Nor is the suit a strong one unless 
accidentally supported by the partner’s 
play. The king, knave, 10 may all be lost 
to the opponents, play them as you will. 
But in order to designate the fact that the 
king and knave are held, the lead of the 9, 
whether with or without the 10, is a 
definite showing in long whist, since it is 
not originally led, as is the 10, from any 
other combination. The second and fourth 
cards of a suit with others do not make 
strength in it, while a positive announce- 
ment at the outset that those cards are held 
may regulate the play of the partner to the 
great advantage of the leader. 

King, knave, 10, 9 ; .lead 9. 

King, knave, 9, with or without any or 
all others, except ace and queen; lead 9g. 
Deschapelles and the French players, 
Cavendish, Pole, Drayson, and the Eng- 
lish players, all agree that, holding king, 
knave, 10, and 9g, the g is the proper lead. 
But the English players, as we have seen, 
holding ace, queen, 10, 9, or ace, knave, 
10, 9, order the 9g led, so that the card is 
demoralized as a representative. A writer 
who evidently has given little study to the 
purport of leads advises, ‘‘If you have a 
miserably weak hand, poor in all suits, 
lead the 9 if you have it, of your longest 
suit, which will at once convey to your 
partner the knowledge that you have noth- 
ing in any suit, or you have led it as the 
lowest of a sequence up to the king; the 
chances are the cards in his own hand will 


If it takes 
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tell him which, or he will know at once by 
the card you play on the return lead.” 
Whist would be a strange game if advice 
like this were to be followed. It must 
appear that so high a card cannot be a 
nonentity, especially when all other cards 
have meaning, and more especially when 
if it constitutes the lead from ace high, as 
per Cavendish, it is not as effective as if 
retained in tenace. In the eleventh edition 
of Cavendish he says, ‘* With ace, knave, 
10, 9, some players lead ace and knave.” 
This is evidently wrong, as queen held 
would be signified. But he wisely omits 
the passage in his last edition. If any 
other card than the ace is to be led the 
knave could be played with less chance for 
ill result to partner’s calculations than the 
9. See ace, knave, 10,9. The combina- 
tions are among the most unfortunate of all 
from which to lead, and only the after-play 
can explain the situation. 

King and four others, the penultimate. 

King and three others, the lowest. 

King and two others, king. 

King and one other, king. 

It will happen that king with six or 
seven others may be held. Rules can 
reach but few of the strange complications 
that the cards present. The leader is jus- 
tified in playing from a very long suit in 
such manner as to insure an opportunity 
for its command. Holding king, 10, 9, 6, 
4, 3, 2, he should lead the 10. No lower 
card than the knave should be allowed to 
take the trick, and the partner, having none 
of the suit, should not be required to trump 
it. 


Queen, knave, 10, and others; \ead 


queen. The short-whist order is, ‘* Follow 
with knave, unless you have g also, or five 
or more of the suit, when follow with the 
lowest of the sequence.” ‘* This play,” 
Cavendish says, ‘* is similar to and to be 
compared with the play from ace, queen, 
knave.” 

In long whist lead queen, and, if it 
takes, follow with knave, since ace is 
probably with your partner, and king at 
your left. It would not, therefore, be well 
to lead next the g or the 8, for second hand 
would not play king, and partner, think- 
ing the lead to be from queen and two 
others, might put on ace, liberating king. 
In this respect five-point players obey the 
long-whist rule. 

When the game is somewhat advanced, 
and in either short or five-point whist you 
are playing to win or save it, if you 
should lead the queen your partner might 

. 
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pass, the king might take, and afterward 
your partner’s ace be trumped. Drayson 
specially mentions this situation, and adds, 
‘* If both ace and king are against you it 
is no matter which card you play, but if 
partner has ace it will be played on 10 and 
not on queen. At atime therefore when it 
is specially important that partner should 
take this trick if he can do so, lead the 10 
and not the queen.” 

Queen, knave, 9, etc. The short-whist 
order is to lead a small card, unless six of 
the suit are held, when lead queen. In 
long whist lead a low card, unless you 
have five or more, when lead queen. The 
reason is, by the play of queen, king or 
ace must fall, leaving a tenace; while if a 
small card is led 1o or 8 played second 
might compel ace third, with king, best 
card, against you. 

Queen, knave, and four others; \ead 
queen. 

Queen, knave, and two or three small 
ones; lead the lowest if there are four, 
the next to the lowest if there are five of 
the suit. Cavendish remarks, ‘‘ You have 
numerical strength, and your object is not 
to take the chances of catching the king 
but to establish the suit.” J. C. says, 
‘*From queen, knave, and two or more 
small cards, or from knave, 10, and two or 
more small cards, lead the lowest,” and 
adds, ‘‘ Hoyle advises that with queen, 
knave, and others you hold the 9, or with 
knave, 10, and others the 8, or with 10, 9, 
and others, the 7, you should lead your 
highest card in order to jizesse your 9, 8, 
or 7 on the return of your lead; and this 
was the old system. It is now, however, 
generally abandoned as disadvantageous 
at short whist, and I doubt its being gen- 
erally right at the long game.” It is 
abandoned at short whist because the 
hands are too hurriedly played to admit of 
Jjinesse in lower cards, the result being 
too quickly known; but the play is fre- 
quently made in long whist. 

Queen and four others, penultimate. 

Queen and three others, lowest. 

Queen and two others, queen. 

Queen and one other, queen. 

As in the case of the king, cited above, 
queen and six or seven others may be held. 
If queen, knave, and five or more, play 
queen, but also if queen, 10, 9, and three 
or four more, play queen. The king held 
second or third will not probably be 
played, the. knave will probably fall on 
first or second round, and the boid play, 
when your partner consults the fall of the 
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cards, will announce itself. In such a 
case the queen is of less use held to capt- 
ure a possible knave than it is played to 
clear up or confirm the position of high 
cards. 

Knave,10, 9, e¢c.; knave,then 10. Caven- 
dish says, ** With five in suit, or8 also, knave, 
then lowest of sequence,” and compares 
the lead with queen, knave, 10. He adds 
‘¢ From knave, 10, 8, etc., lead the small- 
est.” Drayson says, ‘* With knave, 10, 8, 
7, 6, lead knave; you may possibly bring 
down ace, king, and queen in the first 
round, and will then hold the best and third 
best cards of the suit. If you led the 7, 
and your partner held no higher card, pos- 
sibly the 9 might win the first trick, the 
ace and king would be held up, and you 
might not make a trick in this suit.” 

There seems to be no good reason why 
knave, 10, 8, and others should not be 
treated as queen, knave, g, and others ; and 
so the proper lead is the head of the suit, 
the knave. 

Knave and four others, penultimate. 

Knave and three others, lowest. 

Knave and two others, knave. 

Knave and one other, knave. 

Cavendish says, ‘In all suits of four 
cards or more without an honor, lead the 
lowest (or, if five, the penultimate), except 
with 10, 9, 8, etc., when lead the lowest in 
plain suits.” His reason for this order 
probably is that the 10, at head of se- 
quence, may not be confounded with its 
representative leads. 

In long whist, with any three cards in 
sequence, and one or two small cards, save 
in the exceptions previously made, the head 
of the sequence would be led. For in- 
stance, the best original lead may be from 
10, 9, 8, 4, 2. The lead of either the 8 or 
2 does not give correct information. The 
10 is the correct play, since the cards that 
must fall, or be held by partner in the 
first round, must be trusted to explain to 
him the situation. 

J. C. strongly advises against a lead 
from any two cards. Nor is such lead 
likely to be forced upon you early in the 
hand. He is, of course, opposed to a 
play from three cards, if they are king, 
queen, and a low one; and also from 
four cards, if they are king, queen, and two 
low ones. But these leads are not likely 
to be made early in the hand. It may be 
best, however, to make the original lead 
from queen, knave, and another, or queen 
and two small ones. If it is, throw the 
best card. 
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Never, as an original lead, playa single- 
ton. Of the singleton lead J. C. says, 
‘*This habit is destructive of all confi- 
dence, frequently helps to establish your 
adversary’s strong suit, and is always liable 
to mislead and sacrifice your partner.” 
The temptation to play a singleton is 
sometimes offered to and accepted by an 
inferior player when he has small trumps 
which he wishes to ‘‘ get in,” more es- 
pecially if an opponent is drawing trumps 
or has called for them. His chance for 
making his little ones he sees is small, 
and, at the risk of false play, that may lose 
for him two tricks, he deceives his partner, 
in the hope that he may gain one. If 
these poor players who rejoice upon ‘“‘ get- 
ting in” their single trump before it could 
be drawn would play the hand properly, 
while the trump might be lost, the partner 
would not be deceived, and in the course of 
the game the advantage of correct play 
would be demonstrated. These remarks 
apply more especially to long whist, be- 
cause the effect of an early play may be 
felt at the close of the hand. The original 
lead from two cards for the intended pur- 
pose of making a small trump upon the 
third round of the suit is poor play, of 
which a reputable player is never guilty. 
It is a double deceit upon the partner, and 
oftentimes, when successful in the saving 
of the trump, proves a costly experiment. 
To a good player, who watches the prog- 
ress of the game, the gain that could 
have been made by correct play is appar- 
ent. Therefore do not lead originally 
from any two cards unless they are ace 
and king or king and queen. In suits of 
three cards lead the highest; in suits of 
four cards lead the lowest; in suits of five 
cards, the penultimate; in suits of six 
cards, the antepenultimate. ‘* With five 
of a suit,” says Drayson, ‘‘ not headed by 
winning cards, or by any which require 
exceptional leads, I lead the penultimate.” 
You are more likely to be forced to lead 
from a three than from a two suit, and 
with a high card at the head it is a custom 
to play a small card. But good players re- 
gard this-course with distrust. It is as well, 
as you will find upon placing the cards, to 
lead ace or king o* queen at the head of 
three as to throw lov card first, for the 
fact that the high cards, wherever they are, 
will make may prove of advantage to your- 
self or partner in throwing the lead. The 
lead that is of avail to you is an earlier one, 
and your solicitude is for the final result of 
that earlier play. 


























































*¢ In the second round of your suit,” says 
Cavendish, ‘‘ if you have the winning card 
lead it (exceptions given on pp. 94 and 
108) ; if you have the second and third best, 
generally lead the second best; in other 
cases generally the lowest ;” but the fourth 
card inclusive from the first lead is the best 
play. 

These original leads are generally the 
best from cards in plain suits held as 
named. The routine player unhesitatingly 
adopts them, and the most skillful player, in 
all cases, save exceptional ones, wherein he 
has good reason to open a special suit, 
leads as above advised. To have the open- 


Tue design I offer for a craft of this kind 
was conceived by me several years ago, 
and a model was made, fully rigged. It 
was thrust into a vacant corner of my 
lumber-room and became covered with 
dust and cobwebs, until, tn November, 
1884, I saw in the Scéentific American a 
letter signed by Alvik Talmgrén, dated 
Mouvome, on the Oka river, Russia, Sep- 
tember, 1884, in which he says: ‘ I think 
it was in 1879 I first saw the engraving of 
a double boat in the Sczentific American, 
and arranged one for myself.” He 
goes on to say that he put a keel 
between the two boats, twice as 
deeply immersed as they, and put 
a rudder on the said middle keel, 
‘‘ enlarged the sails, and have since 
beaten the fastest, showing a speed 
of fourteen miles.” He furnished a 
drawing of his craft, which may be 
found, as above stated, in the Scz- 
entific American, or its supple- 
ment, for November 15, 1884. 
His floats, or boats, are not like 
mine,—which are like a_life- 
boat split in two at the center, — 
but consist of two regular boats, 
or floats. Seeing this I immedi- 
ately brushed off the cobwebs and 
the dust, re-rigged my craft, and 
you have the result. I give the 
description thus: Imagine a fine, 
buoyant life-boat cut in two longi- 
tudinally ; plank up the straight, 
open sides; fasten them together 
by stout beams. crossing the gun- 
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ing lead is an advantage. Some players 
have regarded it as equal to the deal, al- 
though that carries a sure trump with it. 
If cards are to be played in whist for all 
that can be made, the manner in which 
such play is inaugurated may be of much 
account. But the cards are capable of 
most strange combinations, and when some 
of these are held, it does not follow that 
rules for general leads can be applied. 
Some examplesare elsewhere given wherein 
the judgment of the leader as to the man- 
agement of exceptional hands must order 
his play. 





CATAMARAN. 


wales under the decks, and knee these off 
by angle-irons; let the main beam, where 
the mast is to go, be of larger dimensions 
than the others, so as to permit of the mast 
going through its center; get out a center 
backbone about two-thirds the extreme 
length of the floats; it should be made of 
steel plates, say three-eighths of an inch 
thick for a boat of thirty feet over all ; there 
must be three thicknesses well riveted 
together, leaving a space in which a large 
center-board is to play. 
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I should devote to this purpose about six 
feet of space, and the board should drop as 
far below the bottom of the backbone as may 


be consistent with stiffness. It will be seen 
that by this arrangement my catamaran can 
go, with the center-board raised, into shoal 
water where Talmgrén’s boat could not 
go. I contend that my boat would hold 
as good, or even a better wind than his, 
for the reason that, in addition to the 
backbone as a hold-on power, I have one 
straight side (the weather one) to assist in 
holding on. My principal rudder is at the 
after end of the backbone. I have also a 
rudder which shuts up flush at the forward 
end of the backbone similar to the rudder 
of a ferry-boat. The object of this auxil- 
iary rudder is to assist the other in stays or 
in cases where it becomes necessary to 
give her a sudden sheer. My mast passes 
through the strong beam, and is kneed off 
to it, and the heel, being cut open so as to 
grasp the backbone, is securely bolted to 
it. The beams which hold the craft rigidly 
apart (or together) are securely kneed off 
to the backbone by steel angle knees. 

The deck is supposed to be laid flush, 
leaving open spaces between the hulls and 
the backbone, so that, in a sharp head sea, 
the water shall not strike there. How 
much or how little these open spaces shall 
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occupy may be decided when we 
come to build my boat. Amidships 
I shall probably leave a space, say 
six or eight feet in cross section, 
fully decked over; on this I 
should place a ‘*‘ rising” or coam- 
ing for my standing-room, and 
this bulwark should go nearly 
_across from gunwale to gunwale, 
and so leave room toerect entrances 
to my hulls or floats. In the cen- 
ter of my deck I should also place 
similar ‘‘ risings” or coamings ; in 
the after one the helmsman would 
sit, and in the forward one there 
would be room for a person to 
stand and work the _ head-sails 
handily. 

As a bowsprit rigged as usual 
could not be secured so as not to 
be in the way of the forward rud- 
der, I have two spars, the inner 
ends or heels of which are to be 
secured to the gunwales of the 
floats, and securely fastened to- 
gether at the outer ends. My 
mainsail should have a reefing 
boom, as shown in the drawing, 
so that it can be reefed in stays 

with very little movement of the crew. The 
jib sets by hauling out the tack on a bow- 
sprit, or jib-boom of its own, which travels 
by means of a goose-neck attached to the 
mast just like that of the main boom; the 
jib-boom is hauled down to the end of the 
novel bowsprit by a rope leading aft; it 
follows that the tack of the jib being hauled 
out by a traveler, like that on a cutter’s 
jib-boom or bowsprit, it only remains to 
hoist away and trim sheets. - 

To take in the jib (or, what is called a 
foresail in a cutter), we have only to luff 
into the wind, lower away and gather the 
sail into the forward cockpit. Running 
free, as shown in the plan, the rope which 
holds the jib-boom down being slacked 
gradually, and the guys attached to it being 
duly tended, the jib does duty as a spinaker 
or studding-sail ; in moderate weather this 
operation can be easily done without taking 
in the jib; but, in a fresh breeze, it may 
be prudent to lower the sail until the boom 
shall be properly secured, and then hoist 
away. 

The mast is secured by shrouds. and by 
a permanent stay, set up as usual, to the 
end of the bowsprit. The topmast should 
be secured in the same manner. I have 
not yet fully made up my mind how the 
jib top-sail shall be . fitted, except that it 
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must be so arranged as to be set, in free 
winds, on the same angle as the jib, and 
haul out to the end of the same boom. 

I am of opinion that my catamaran 
would be stiff enough without any fixed 
ballast ; two or three men and a few sand 
bags placed far off on the weather side 


QUESTIONING A ROSE. 


(in a boat of 30 feet), would, with the 
backbone, be enough; if not, leaden keels 
may be added, always taking care that 
there be sufficient floating power in the 
hulls to counteract the weight of the back- 
bone. 

R. B. Forbes. 


QUESTIONING A ROSE. 


It was fair, it was sweet, 
And it blossomed at my feet. 
‘¢Q thou peerless rose!” I said, 
*¢ Art thou heir to roses dead, — 
Roses that their petals shed 
In the winds of long ago? 
Who bequeathed to thee the glow 
Of thy perfect, radiant heart? 
What proud queen of fire and snow 
Lived to make thee what thou art? 


‘¢ Who gave thee thy nameless grace 

And the beauty of thy face, 
Touched thy lips with fragrant wine, 
Pledging thee in cups divine? 

On some long-forgotten day, 

When earth kept glad holiday, 
One bright rose was born, I think. 
Dewy, sweet, and soft and pink ;— 

Born, more blest than others are, 

To be thy progenitor ! 


*¢ Oh the roses that have died 
In the unremembered Junes! 
Oh the roses that have sighed 
Unto long-forgotten runes! 
Dost thou know their secrets dear? 
Have they whispered in thine ear 
Mysteries of the rain and dew, 
And the sunshine that they knew? 
Have they told thee how the breeze 
Moved them, and the amorous bees? 


“Silent art thou? . Thy repose 
Mocks me, yet I fain would know 
Art thou kin to one rare rose 
Of a summer long ago? 
It was sweet, it was fair; 
Some one twined it in my hair, 
When my young cheek, blushing red, 
Shamed the roses, some one said. 
Dust and ashes though it be, 
Still its soul lives on in thee.” 


Fulia C. R. Dorr. 





A ROMANCE OF LAKE WINNIPISAUKEE. 


Mr. JULIAN BROWNE was a member of 
the Appalachian Club. While many 
people were ‘‘ making mountains out of 
mole-hills,” according to the proverb, he 
reversed it, and made mere mole-hills out 
of mountains, taking a late breakfast in 
the clouds or going up for ‘‘ high tea” at 
five o’clock, just as his fancy dictated or 
the case required. He had a friend, named 
Will Perkins, —one of ¢he Perkinses, it 
must be understood, as Browne was one 
of ¢hke Brownes, with a final e. These 
two had a summer plan for walking through 
New England. They were in no hurry 
at all; their last stopping-place was a 
lovely retreat near the village of Laconia, 
New Hampshire. Here they had spent 


several days ‘‘piazza-ing,” and boating with 
some of the young ladies staying at the 
Bay View House, on Lake Winnesquam. 
Now Perkins hadan interest in one particu- 
larly charming girl there, and he did not 
feel quite ready to leave when Browne did ; 
so it was agreed that the latter should 


cross over and wait for him on the more 
extended shores of Winnipisaukee, of 
which the smaller lake is a sort of bay- 
like outlet. 

He was recommended to a boarding- 
house ona certain neck of land. He ar- 
rived there on one of those rare June days 
which Lowell had in mind when he wrote 
*¢ The Vision of Sir Launfal.” It was to- 
wards the close of the month. Summer 
was gathering her reserved forces to burst 
into full bloom for the ‘* Fourth.” The 
house looked very quiet, the piazza de- 
serted. After successfully interviewing 
his landlady, Mr. Browne was left to his 
own devices in a small attic room, with 
four fractional panes of glass in it fora 
window, a couple of pegs on the door, one 
chair, and an anchorite’s bed. 


**T sha’n’t spend much time in here,” © 


thought he, and it was not many minutes 
after his installation when with a speculative 
whistle he began wondering what he could 
do to be happy the rest of the afternoon, 
though the day was already well advanced. 

A rap sounded on his door. He opened 
it, and was confronted by an elderly lady, 
evidently a city-bred person. 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” she began in a voice 
trembling with excitement, ‘‘ but I can’t 


find another man on the place, they are all 
away. My daughter has gone out alone, 
she is in danger — she’s ” — 

‘¢T’m entirely at your service, madam,” 
exclaimed this hero of the Appalachian, 
really delighted to hear that somebody was 
in danger. ‘*I was longing to make 
myself useful to some one, this very 
minute. What is the matter?” 

*¢ She has gone out in a boat by herself; 
she often did so where we were last 
summer, and I did not feel uneasy, but 
the house-girl says she looked out a little 
while ago and saw her turn in the direc- 
tion of Rattlesnake Island. She took 
her guitar with her, which makes me 
afraid she may land somewhere, — suppose 
it should be The girl tells me it is a 
terrible place ; that you are liable to meet a 
rattlesnake at any step, it is so infested, 
though ‘if you have luck,’ as she says, 
you might walk about an hour and not see 
one.” 

**T’ll go after her at once, — but stop a 
minute, madam; where is this island?” 

The lady pointed towards the hall 
window, and from there hastily designated 
with her finger a dark, thickly wooded hill 
at some distance from the shore, which 
nature had picturesquely graded into three 
terraces. 

‘*T don’t think Beatrice has ever heard 
of it,” she added; ‘‘ we only came yes- 
terday, and she’s so romantic that the 
wilder and gloomier it looked, the more 
apt she would be to pull in her boat there 
to see what it was like.” 

He paused a moment. ‘* But how am 
I to know your daughter? She may not 
have stopped there after all, and there are 
probably other ladies on the lake this 
afternoon.” 

‘¢ She has ona red jersey and a white 
skirt ; she has her guitar, too, you’ll know 
by that, it is tied with a bright yellow 
ribbon ;” then suddenly remembering some- 
thing, ‘‘I am Mrs. De Witt Eliot of 
Boston.” 

‘¢Mr. Browne, Julian Browne, of the 
same city. I’m happy to say that I know 
your daughter by sight ; don’t be alarmed, 
Mrs. Eliot, I hope to bring her back to 
you safe and sound.” 

He flew down the stairs, escaping her 
thanks. No preparations were necessary, 
for he had on his rough knickerbocker 
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traveling garb; he only seized his stout 
walking-stick, and, on discovering when he 
reached the hall below that he had forgotten 
his hat, he did not go back for it, but 
picked up a battered wide-brimmed one he 
saw lying on the floor, tied with turkey 
red, and looking as if it were a condemned 
head-piece of some past summer. 

He saw a small boy down on the wharf 
scraping fish. 

‘‘Lend me that big knife there you’re 
not using, will you?” 

‘* H-a-o-w?” said the lad, staring stu- 
pidly. 

‘*T say, throw that knife into that boat, 
will you? T’ll bring it back to you.” 

The boy complied. Browne jumped 
into the first and most convenient boat he 
could get, and pushed off into the water. 

According to the last survey there were 
two hundred and seventy-five islands in 
Lake Winnipisaukee ; why should he take 
it for granted that Miss Eliot had steered 
her bark towards the particularly deadly 
one down on the map as Rattlesnake 
Island? He looked carefully around him 
as far as his eye could reach. He saw 
only three spots of land that would come 
within the range of a young woman’s oar 
from the starting-point of the neck. 
Among these three was the one the old 
lady had pointed out from the window. 
He would make for it at once, as the 
others were not supposed to be dangerous. 
He saw no other boats between him and 
that point. 

As he drew near the island the breeze 
that fanned his cheek brought him a musi- 
cal cadence, faint, but exquisitely sweet. 
He followed it. Now it rose clear and 
high, bird-like in its distinctness. He saw 
no one as yet, but soon his attentive ear 
caught the words of a song. 

It was a voice made for the wide can- 
opy and to beguile the traveler on his way. 
The effect was bewitching. How should 
he find this siren? A few strokes more, 
he had turned a corner, and the tree no 
longer intercepted his view. 

Oh, yes, there were the red jersey, the 
white skirt, the guitar, and the yellow 
ribbon he had been asked to keep before. 
his imagination. She was sitting with 
her back to the water. What would be 


the best way to make her aware of his ap- 
proach? 

Suddenly, as he listened to her singing, 
he saw a large snake on a rock behind 
Miss Eliot, writhing uneasily, though not 
yet coiled in the attitude of striking. The 
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mood of such a creature was not to be 
relied upon for an instant. If he took 
time to land it. might be too late; the very 
disturbance he would create might prove 
the fatal spur to the envenomed fang. He 
must act at once. Browne had a good 
aim and he knew it. Without uttering a 
sound, he picked up the knife the fisher- 
boy had thrown into his boat, rose, took 
steady aim —thank heaven Miss Eliot did 
not turnaround !—and flung it at the reptile. 

He did not miss. The snake, with his 
head cut half off by the force of the blow, 
fell back and was still. The girl was safe. 

She wheeled around and gave a series 
of piercing shrieks, increasing in volume 
beyond all scope of Browne’s reckoning. 
Truly she was gifted with a voice! Mor- 
tal terror was depicted in her face and 
posture. She looked at the knife on the 
rock, then she looked again at the man in 
the boat. 

‘¢ Go away, you wretch!” she screamed. 
Now this was delightful! Certainly, after 
her first outburst, he had expected the 
next to be one of grateful admiration of his 
skill, one of civil appreciation, to say the 
least. He was completely silenced. He 
saw the young lady—it was Miss Bea- 
trice Eliot, without doubt — walk cau- 
tiously over to the rock, with a side glance 
at him as she went, and pick up the knife 
as though glad to have secured the mur- 
derous weapon, quite oblivious of the dead 
snake. Then she struck an attitude and 
brandished it in her hand at him. 

‘‘T say go away from here!” she re- 
peated; ‘*how dare you come here and 
disturb me?” Her petite figure grew 
commanding under the influence of anger, 
and Julian Browne, big man that he was, 
grew confused. 

‘** Snakes!” he ejaculated at the pitch of 
his voice. 

** You must be drunk or crazy,”’ she 
cried, ‘* go away!” 

Yes; she knew now it was a man in 
delirium tremens, for she had read that 
they always saw smakes. What should 
she do? It wouldn’t do to throw the 
knife back at him, for that would only 
give him a chance to throw it at her again, 
if he was bent on murdering her, and next 
time he might succeed. Should she throw 
the guitar? No, for it would hurt the 
instrument more than it would him, and 
he would carry it away too,—the rascal! 
She could run; that was the only resource 
left ; and seizing the guitar by the yellow 
ribbon, she flew with it just as Mr. 
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Browne was landing and _ securing his 
boat. Above all things he must make that 
fast, for to be left here all night with a 
mad girl on an island full of rattlesnakes 
was by no means an alluring prospect. 
Then he made for the place where he had 
hit the snake. 

There it was still— was it quite dead? 
y-e-s—zo! It was—how ridiculous! 
he became weak with shame and disap- 
pointment — it was a long strip of dark 
brown weed, thrown up by the lake into 
a slight hollow in the rock, in which some 
water too had lodged. The fragments 
were still moving in the water with those 
graceful undulations which had suggested 
a snake to him, it seemed, but not to the 
young lady. He took them up contemptu- 
ously in his fingers, and threw them away 
out of sight, so that he would not be re- 
minded of his farcical mistake. Now really 
he must overtake Miss Eliot, she was still 
in peril; he thought of the low tennis 
shoes he had seen unconsciously spread 
out before him, and the poor protection 
they would afford to those slender ankles 
in case of an encounter with the foe. Not 
a sign of her was visible. Could she have 


gone into those thick woods? He could see 


no path through the underbrush, there was 
only an irregular footing through some 
rocks and low bushes between the woods 
and the water, but with one glance he was 
assured she was nowhere there. He ad- 
vanced a few yards, and mysterious, weird 
notes came echoing through the forest; it 
was no inviting harmony this time, but a 
wild, threatening tone of protest. Did it 
come from the earth under his feet? 

His memory recalled the old stories of 
the world’s childhood and of hisown aswell, 
about enchanted islands and wicked, wan- 
dering fairies, decoying young men to their 
dens for destruction. How often, too, the 
hour was just at sunset! A lurid glow 
shone over one part of the wood; the rest 
was already draped in gloom. Had the 
maiden been an optical illusion as well as 
the snake? Was she the sun’s last parting 
caprice in the mists of dewy eve? 

Here he smiled, for he remembered the 
‘* ohs!””— they were distinctly mortal, and 
could not, even for the sake of romance, 
be resolved into a myth. Now he came to 
a cluster of rocks grouped about a central 
overhanging boulder. He would sit down 
a moment, and plan a campaign. 

The intrepid mountain-climber was also 
a botanist. Hewas accustomed toembrac- 
ing the plant-life along his path with 
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scarcely an effort, and anything unusual 
was sure to catch his quick eye. Here, 
growing out of a crevice between the 
rocks, he saw a bunch of snowballs. How 
extraordinary! Growing wild, away from 
their habitat in old gardens, blooming on 
a low bush, close to a rock, instead of on 
a tall bush, with wide, spreading branches ; 
this must be a new species — yet the flow- 
ers were very like. He felt warmed with 
the pleasurable pride of discovery; he 
would pull them and send one to the 
Botanical Gardens at Cambridge, as he 
had been asked to do if he found anything 
rare. Perhaps it would be named after 
him, — ** Snowball Brownez,” or some- 
thing like that flashed through his mind as 
he leaned over and snapped one of the 
flowers. 

It screamed ! ; 

It was the apex of a pyramid of black 
velvet which crowned Miss Eliot’s straw 
hat. The rest of the structure was con- 
cealed by the boulder, under which she 
was crouched in a cave-like hollow in the 
ground. These facts in the case became 
in an instant perfectly clear to the discov- 
erer, as distinct from his previous fancies. 
The guitar had been accustoming itself to 
those straitened circumstances when it 
gave out the prolonged sepulchral mur- 
murs he had heard. 

Now he had but to make himself known, 
and the damsel’s over-sweet timidity 
would at once be dispelled. 

‘¢ My name is Browne ”— he began. 

‘¢ Go home! ” she replied, with an acces- 
sion of alarm he could not account for. 
What could there be in his modest cogno- 
men to excite her again! 

Alas! even the fine ear of aristocratic 
Boston could not detect the final e in the 
name of Browne, and at that moment it only 
brought like a flash of lightning to Miss 
Eliot’s mind the dread recollection that the 
girls at the boarding-house had been speak- 
ing the evening before of some horrid 
Brown on the Neck, who got drunk, and 
was to be avoided. She peeped at him 
through the chinks,. and decided that 
Brown, the horrid, would be dressed just 
that way in a gray flannel shirt and a torn 
hat. 

The young man was now entering fully 
into the humor of the occasion. He rose 
to his full height, placed himself where he 
Knew she could sé¢e him, and called out in 
a tone she could interpret either as one of 
compliment or derision : — 

‘Come forth, enchantress ! 


Are you 
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the original Elsie Venner? You can’t be, 
for Dr. Holmes killed her off before you 
were born. Have you her soul, making 
music for the snakes, transforming them 
into harmless weeds and ribbons? Come 
forth, I pray you; even the flowers have 
voices in your magic sphere, and join in my 
appeal! ” 

Trix Eliot laughed, and he continued : — 

‘*T am Julian Browne of Boston; don’t 
you remember Mrs. Owen Southwick’s 
german? I was dying to be introduced, but 
you were so surrounded ”— 

‘*That sounds familiar, they always say 
that when they haven’t tried,” thought she, 
making ready to emerge. 

‘* Now won’t you pardon me for dispens 
ing with that ceremony, as we are on a 
desert island, and your mother knows I am 
out? She sent me for you, she did, 
indeed ”? — 

‘¢Oh, thank you. Mr. Browne!” cried 
the young lady. 

‘“* This is Rattlesnake Island, and you 
must get away from it as fast as you can.” 

Simultaneously with this announcement 
the hat, snowballs, and a conglomeration 
of red jersey, tennis shoes, and guitar were 
introduced into the landscape. The two 
young people laughed, and a very animated 
explanation took place as they hastened to the 
landing-place, he going ahead and preparing 
a safe path for her with his walking-stick. 

‘¢T like people who have imagination,” 
said she, archly, when they came to the 
rock where she had picked up the knife: 
** they are capable of so much!” 

**T can only wish you had had more,” 
he rejoined. ‘* Don’t you think you might 
have imagined I was a gentleman instead 
of a rowdy?” Then he added, a trifle 
anxiously, ‘* Suppose you don’t tell them 
at the cottage what a Don Quixote I was, 
charging at windmills. At least not to 
night, until they know me better.” 

‘¢ They don’t know me either,” said she. 
**T believe I do think it is nicer to have 
our little adventure all to ourselves for 
awhile.” 

**T shall be charmed to begin our ac- 
quaintance with whatever small advantage 
a secret with you may give me. I remem- 
ber, though, you began it by calling me a 
‘wretch.’ Of course you are going to let 
me row you home? We-can tow the other 
boat.” 


a > 
‘¢ Then we had better go in mine,” said 
she, ** yours is wet and muddy.” 


‘¢T see it is. I was too anxious about 
you to notice its condition.” 
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When they were well under way, Trix 
grew very affable; he had been kind and 
she had been abusive; he must be indem- 
nified. Mr. Browne detected something 
apologetic in her tone, and proceeded to 
collect the damages for his injured feelings. 

‘¢ There are two things I want you to do 
for me,” he began. 

‘¢ What are they, pray?” 

‘¢ One is, to sing me a song to your guitar 
on our way home, and the other,” he went 
on boldly, ‘‘is to give me one of those 
snowballs in your hat as a souvenir of my 
varied emotions.” 

**T also felt a whole gamut of emotions,” 
said she, laughing. ‘*I don’t know about 
the snowball. T’ll consider the question 
later on. As for the song, you are wel- 
come to it.” 

And the anxious mother, who was wav- 
ing a white table-cloth to them from the 
shore at that very moment, realized when 
she heard music across the water that all 
was well. Beatrice would live to make 
her miserable another day. 


II. 


WHEN Mr. Perkins got to the Neck he 
was rather surprised to find that his friend 
talked very little and rather feebly about 
‘¢ moving on towards the White,” but kept 
expatiating on the beauties of the moun- 
tains round Winnipisaukee, — the ‘* Os- 
sipee,” the ** Belknap,” and the rest. 

‘* We can keep in walking-trim on these 
for a while,” he urged. ; 

In this -way every few days they returned 
to the Neck. Finally, Perkins remarked 
he believed he liked the ‘‘Bay View 
House ”’ on the other side better. 

‘¢T suppose you do,” assented Browne, 
with a familiar laugh, ‘‘ and it is a jolly 
good place, but I’m getting to feel as if I 
belonged on this old Point.” 

‘* Not that you care about being here 
particularly, I understand,” said his com- 
panion, ‘‘ it is more as if you were one of 
those cats or hens in the garden there, you 
feel a sort of home instinct.” 

Just then Miss Eliot rambled by among 
the cats and hens. She carefully abstained 
from looking at the two young men on the 
piazza, for she had caught a few words of 
their conversation, and meant to let them 
have it out. ‘ 

Perkins burst out laughing, thougn 
Browne thought there was really nothing 
to laugh at. 

‘* We'll compromise, Julian; when we 
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finish up these mountains near by, I'll 
go over to the ‘ Bay View,’ and wait for 
you there, and you'll stay on the Neck and 
wait for me here. The one who is first 
ready to go on with the jaunt will let the 
other know, and that will be time enough 
to decide.” 

‘* Agreed.” 

In this way it may be made plain how 
it happened that Miss Eliot and Mr. 
Browne were out rowing together another 
afternoon about a month later. They had 
moored their boat in a safe little cove at 
a beautiful and quite harmless island in the 
lake, and she had been reading aloud to 
him from a new book they brought along. 
It was Mr. Crawford’s ‘* Dr. Claudius.”’ 

She read all through the very intense 
love-scene in the Newport fog, with a 
demure and downcast look; not once did 
her eyes seek his approval of the page — she 
could not; something held her back. Is 
there not always a certain consciousness 
on the part of a person of one sex in read- 
ing such scenes to one of the opposite? 
For the other is an unknown quantity, and 
the reader cannot tell exactly what im- 
pression is being made. 

Further on, Trix came to the first letter, 
after the secret betrothal, that the alto- 


gether perfect Countess Margaret wrote to 
her nobly unselfish lover when he had 


gone away to Europe. Here Julian gave 
an impatient exclamation, and she threw 
the book aside. His eyes lit with a sudden 
fire. 

“That letter sounds as if some littie 
coquetish school-girl had written it on the 
fly-leaf of her geography to some boy she 
had kissed when they parted at the gate a 
few days ago, without expecting anything 
more to come of it. What a return for 
his! Tell me, Miss Trix, must a man 
give up his time, his pursuits, his life, his 
whole soul to a woman; and is she to say 
only, ‘ Yes dear, I think of you occasion- 
ally; I’m glad you like me, it is quite 
pleasant,’ or something like that? Can’t 
she trust him with more of her heart than 
that, when he has given all, and she 
knows it? Is that all we are to hope for 
from the ideal woman, before marriage?” 

Now Trix was thinking exactly this her- 
self, so she poked the sand around her 
with a little stick, and said, perversely : — 

‘* But there is a tradition among our 
mothers, Mr. Browne, that the ideal man 
—no, I mean the real man — does not ap- 
preciate a girl who gives a great deal. She 
must be stingy, real stingy,” she added, 
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with a delightfully piquant touch of bad 
grammar. 

‘* But you won't be stingy, will you?” 
he went on, giving the persistent person- 
ality of new-born love to their criticism. 

She darted a glance at him in a startled 
way, then after an almost imperceptible 
pause, said : — 

‘Perhaps not, if,— if I could see a 
man worth treating generously, as worthy 
as Claudius was.” 

‘¢ Why not begin by treating him gener- 
ously? If he sees you have a high ideal of 
him, will he not, if he is good for anything 
at all, try to realize it for you? As you 
were reading that love-scene to me just 
now, dear Trix ” — 

She blushed and dug more violently than 
ever in the sand. 

It roused me. I made up my mind 
that, bold as it might be, I would wait no 
longer. ‘* You can but refuse. In this one 
thing I can be like Claudius, if I fail in 
every other. I will risk a refusal. I will 
not be one of those men who are afraid of 
being refused.” 

He waited for her to speak. 

She began quite calmly : — 

‘¢ That is indeed unusual, Mr. Browne. 
Most men, — those I know, at least, — are 
more afraid of a woman’s refusal than of the 
cannon’s mouth. It cannot be for true love 
of the woman. I suppose it is more like 
a true love of themselves.” 

‘s Hush about men, and tell me what 
you are going to do with me.” 

*¢ Why row home with you, of course.” 

He grew serious at this playful turn she 
was giving. 

‘*T will not be trifled with, though I 
may have a refusal. What I want is, — 
yes, I may as well tell’ you the full extent 
of my ambition — you won’t be angry? I 
want you to love me, darling, as much as I 
love you. I did not mean to be so prema- | 
ture, but why did you read me ‘ Claudius’? 
How could I hear that, in my state of 
mind, and be silent?” 

She looked away over the water, and 
moved about an inch farther away from him. 

‘Tt takes time for me to love any 
body.” - 

‘¢ Oh, I’ll teach you!” 

A soft smile rippled and broke over her 
provokingly sweet face. 

It was too much for Julian; since she 
was not angry, he turned suddenly and put 
his arms around her, and made her listen 
in a few seconds to a great deal more than 
she had ever heard before. 
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Then she broke away from him and 
said: ‘* I have treated you generously, see 
now if you can be worthy of it.” 


Ill. 


Tuis new Adam and Eve became ac- 
quainted with each other in a little prime- 
val isle of their own, haunted by the 
serpent; history finds them at last ona 
steamboat. 

The captain, who had run on the lake 
for thirty years, was a gallant man; he 
never failed to stand at the plank and help 
the ladies on board his boat. One day in 
late autumn he recognized a gentleman 
who stepped briskly on. 

‘¢Glad to see you again, Mr. Browne ; 
you crossed pretty often with me last sum- 
mer, didn’t you?” 

‘** Yes, I’m very much at home on the 
Mount Washington, and old Winnipisau- 
kee is a firm friend of mine.” Here he 
turned to introduce the lady who was with 
him, then hurried with her up to the deck, 
found her the very best seat, where she could 
not help having the very best view of the 
very best things on the water and in the 
horizon. Next he asked her with a tender 
intonation which doubtless conveyed to her 
senses far more than the mere. words: 
** Won’t you have a cup of tea?” 

She believed she would not; she was 
very comfortable, the air of the lake was 
so bracing she needed no other stimulant. 
Then she smiled up at him, and he smiled 
down at her, and the whole world was 
lighted for them, not by the sun, but by 
those two smiles. 

After the boat was under way the cap- 
tain came up on deck too, and took a seat 
by them. He entertained them with anec- 
dotes of lake travel and scenery. 

Presently the lady’s attention began to 
wander, and she i. apes to the young 
man excitedly : 

‘¢ There it ‘at There it is!” 

He took a glass from his pocket ond 
sighted it for her. 

‘* Captain, we’re taking a view of Rattle- 
snake Island ; ; we have pleasant associations 
with it.’ 

‘*T guess you are the only folks that ever 
had, then!” The idea evidently amused 
him. 

** Are the snakes really so bad there?” 
inquired the lady, innocently. 

‘* You’d think they were, if you’d ask 
the only couple I ever heard of who tried 
living there — a man and his wife from 
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Tuftonborough Neck, who went over there 
to see about the property for the owner of 
the island. Ina few days she swept one 
from under the bed, and ran, terribly 
frightened, to tell her husband. Soon 
after this she found one asleep on the door- 
stone; then she gave up entirely. Says 
she to her husband: ‘* Look here; I aint 
going to stay here any longer; I am going 
home where we came from.” Then the 
captain looked admiringly at his fair 
listener, and, true to his character as 
a friend of the sex, added: ‘‘ And of 
course if the woman wouldn’t stay, the 
man didn’t.” 

He winked knowingly, too, at Mr. 
Browne. ‘‘ But if you want to spend 
your summers on the lake you aint obliged 
to settle on Rattlesnake Island. Land is 
cheap enough round here. [’ll give you 
two good building-lots myself on our Neck, 
for the sake of your company, though I 
aint home except Sundays. Will you 
come and build?” 

‘¢QOh, thank you very much,” said the 
gentleman at this generous offer. ‘‘ We 
should like to if we could, 1 am sure. Why 
not start the fashion; bring the world here 
instead of to the Thousand Islands of the 
St. Lawrence, and all those other remote 
places?” 

‘*It is beautiful enough,” she added, 
nodding pleasantly at the captain, who 
moved on now towards the pilot’s room. 
Then Trix gave a soft, full sigh of delight 
as she glanced around at the rich dyes on 
the islands and shores; she knew not 
which was more deeply satisfying in this 
feast of nature, those contrasting forest 
hues, or the melting mood of heaven above, 
where blue and white became one in a 
delicious haze around the horizon; and 
away off, — leagues away, — there was a 
fleecy shadow which the people seemed 
to catch one minute and lose the next, 
they were pointing to it and exclaiming, 
‘¢ That is Mt. Washington!” 

But our travelers were again losing the 
Far in the Near; they leaned with their 
heads closer together over the side of the 
boat, and began whispering. It was 
very excusable under the circumstances. 
The other passengers noted his spotless 
gloves and new silk umbrella, her dainty 
silk-lined ulster and alligator-skin bag. 
They too whispered something to each 
other, which was very excusable. It was 
‘¢ Bride and groom!” 


Fanny Albert Doughty. 





A LETTER FROM THOMAS STEVENS. 


ARRIVING in Munich yesterday evening (May 
25th), and happening to run across an American 
art student who is studying at the Royal pean 
here, and who volunteered to show me throug 
the world-famous art gallery, the royal palace, 
etc., I concluded to call it Sunday to-day and 
take, perhaps, the one chance of alifetime; and 
this evening I feel that I have acted wisely in so 
doing. The country and people gradually become 
more interesting as I proceed eastward, whilst 
the roads apparently deteriorate in about the 
same ratio, the German roads, along this route 
at least, being fifty per cent. worse than the roads 
of England and France. For one thing I have 
learned that traveling can be done at compara- 
tively small expense in Germany. I have been 
advised not to venture south of Constantinople 
before September Ist, for fear of Asiatic cholera, 
and may conclude to act upon the suggestion. 

I stayed Sunday night in Augsburg, and, for- 
tunately, am traveling through Bavaria during the 
Whitsuntide holidays, thus giving me an oppor- 
tunity to witness many unique sights among the 
peasantry that would not be seen on ordinary 
occasions. The roads of Germany possess the 
single merit of hardness, with scarce any pretence 
of smoothness; the idea, apparently, being to 
keep spreading plenty of loose flint-stones over the 
surface, so that the wheelman is either compelled 
to follow the wheel-marks or pick his way along 
the outer edges. There are some stretches of 
very good road, however, and, on the whole, I 
suppose one ought to find no fault, since they 
will doubtless grow beautifully worse the farther 
east we go. Thecontinental newspapers have all 
contained notices of my trip, and the people of 
every town I pass through have invariably heard 
about the journey, many seeming quite enthusi- 
astic and readily directing me along the best 
routes. There is a small bicycle club at Augsburg, 
and they not only made me very welcome, — to 
use their own words, — but displayed the hospi- 
table and practical side of Bavarian character by 
paying my hotel bill; and the president of the 
club accompanied me several kilometers on the 
road yesterday morning. Iam in excellent health 
so far, and everything seems auspicious for a 
successful journey. 

Thomas Stevens. 


Municu, Bavaria, May 26th. 


THOMAS STEVENS IN ENGLAND. 


THE English cycling papers during May con- 
tained numerous allusions to the presence of 
OUTING’s representative, all speaking favorably 
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of his quiet and unpretentious bearing. Writing 
us under date May 22, Mr. A. J. Wilson, vice- 
president of the North London Tricycling Club, 
says: ‘*Stevens called upon me on April 25, 
and we spent that day together, he trying my 
tricycles in the morning whilst I was engaged in 
uncrating a new one. In the afternoon we went 
to the Foreign Office to see about his passports ; 
and when we parted I arranged to write to vari- 
ous friends on his route from Liverpool to New- 
haven. The result was that when he resumed the 
tour proper, on May 2, he was escorted out of 
Liverpool by some twenty-six members of the 
Anfield B.C., and a few of the Liverpool Tour- 
ists, Old Boys, and other clubs. In Birming- 
ham the clubmen did not know the time of his 
approach, so he passed quietly through the town, 
only accompanied by my friend, H. G. Priest, on 
a tricycle. At very hurried notice I started from 
London to meet him, on May 7, the captain of the 
N.L.T.C. going with me. We met him just be- 
yond Stanmore, and escorted him into London. 
After a little persuasion he agreed to stay in 
London until Saturday, accompanying us to 
the Inventions Exhibition that day and meeting 
us again on the Saturday morning. He did not 
at all relish the journey through the crowded 
streets of London. At the annual meet of tricy- 
clists, held on Barnes’ Common on the oth, 
Stevens was quite the centre of attraction, anda 
large number of prominent wheelmen came to me 
for introductions to him. After the meet, six of 
the North London Tricycle Club and one of the 
City of London Cycling Club rode with Stevens 
to Croydon, where we spent the night. On the 
morrow, our party gradually diminished, but at 
Bolney eight of the Kemp Town Rangers Bicy- 
cle Club, from Brighton, met us, and made our 
ride into Brighton pleasant. After lunching 
there, and strolling around the town, Moorhouse 
and I, with two tricyclists of the Brighton Tricy- 
clist Club, formed Stevens's escort to the coast 
at Newhaven, where we bade him farewell at 
11.15 P.M., cheering him on his way, as the 
packet steamed from the quay, in good old 
English style. I gave Stevens introductions to 
two cyclists in Dieppe and Paris, respectively, 
and I since hear that he had company from 
Dieppe to Rouen, and at Paris received full 
particulars of the route to Vienna. At last 
writing he was on the point of entering Ger- 
many, and wrote for me to forward his maps 
of Austro-Hungary and Turkey to Munich. 
Stevens’s enterprise is looked upon as very 
hazardous indeed, in England, but admiration is 
universal for the pluck and determination which 
he evidently possesses, and he has left behind 
him here nothing byt good-will and hopes for 
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the successful accomplishment of his undertak- 
ing. His bicycle — which was sent nickel-plated 
by mistake—he says he shall paint black as 
soon as it gets troublesome to keep clean. Whilst 
your representative was in England the weather 
was very showery, and except on the last day the 
roads were heavy through rain, so that his im- 
pressions of cycling in his native land will not 
remain so pleasant as would have been the case 
had we enjoyed the traditional fine weather of 
May.” 


CANOEING IN BERMUDA. 

So many recent inquiries have reached me 
regarding the facilities for canoeing offered by 
Bermuda waters, that a word on the subject 
to the Outing Club may not prove out of place. 
In the first place, for canoe-cruising, which is the 
proper field of sport for the canoe-man who is off 
for a holiday, Bermuda is not fitted. A glance at 
a map of the islands, drawn on any considerable 
scale, will show them to be composed of two 
great bays about eight miles apart. Either of 
these offers water well suited to canoe-sailing if 
the sailor be plucky and coolheaded. Still, for 
cruising and camping, these bays and harbors are 
not fitted, partly on account of the prejudice of 
land-owners, but more because of the nature of 
the coast, formed of steep and jagged rocks, and 
the lack of fresh-water, and value of even the 
smallest bit of firewood. Once outside of Great 
Sound or St. David’s, the coast is almost entirely 
impracticable for small craft except in the calmest 
of weather. On the north shore, although for 
many miles a landing would be difficult except 
with the most intimate knowledge of the coast, 
still there is no very great danger beyond that of 
having to take a long paddle against an unex- 
pected head-wind. Each hollow in the rocks 
where any small craft might land has been appro- 
priated by some fisherman, and solitude, that 
great charm of a camp, is unknown. I found a 
day’s cruise from Hamilton to St. George’s, on one 
occasion, safeand pleasant. On another occasion, 
while on the same waters with a yacht, I realized 
that a canoe-man, in his favorite craft, would be 
involved in no slight peril. About half way from 
Spanish Point to St. David’s, on this same north 
shore, one finds a fair harbor at Flatt’s Bridge, 
when Hamugton Sound may be entered. This 
offers the best cruising-ground, I should say, on 
theisland. It is completely landlocked, with the 
exception of a small channel through which the 
tide runs with such swiftness that the Sound 
can only be entered with the flood. The waters 
of the Sound are deep, and while the surround- 
ing shore prevents any great amount of sea-rising, 
the land is not sufficiently high to produce dan- 
gerous gusts or squalls. By the way, as far as 
my experience went, I found that the terrible 
squalls that we are wont to associate with warm 
climates are rather rare in the Bermudas. What 


one has rather to fear is a somewhat sudden in- 
crease in the power of the wind, accompanied by 
rains that are nearly as bad as fogs for obscuring 
one’s outlook. The prevailing winds are said to 
be from the south-west, but during the past season 
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they have been rather north of west, accom- 
panied by an unusual amount of wet weather. 

The south shore is the convex side of the 
islands, so to speak, and is marked along nearly 
its entire extent by an ugly line of reefs and a 
dangerous surf. There is hardly a bit of beach 
on all this coast, and a landing on the rocks would 
be impracticable in the quietest weather, as one 
could at best gain a mere foothold, and that only 
at low tide. 

Tosum up, if one wishes nice saz/ing in beauti- 
ful waters, with pleasant surroundings, let him 
take his canoe when he goes to Bermuda. If he 
wants a winter cruise, he must seek it elsewhere. 
The transportation of boats will be made reason- 
ably, at about one-half regular freight rates. 


Trant. 


DEER-HUNTING ON A BUCKBOARD. 


THE buckboard, to begin with, was not of the 
ordinary kind with long, springy boards to throw 
the rider into the air every time the wheels came 
in contact with a stone, but was of a more com- 
pact form, resembling a wagon with a wagon-box 
and seat suspended between two long elastic 
springs at the sides. By this means the jerhiness 
of ordinary buckboards, or indeed of most 
vehicles on springs, is overcome, and the motion 
is smooth and delightful, even over very rough 
roads. Insuch a buckboard, drawn by a pair 
of superb horses, and driven by a self-made Yan- 
kee, it was my good fortune to be seated, one 
morning last autumn, bound for a short trip in 
the Michigan pine-woods, in the heart of what 
has been for a few years past probably the best 
deer-shooting region in the country. The bra- 
cing air, the strong, swift motion of the ponies 
trotting unchecked over rough roads which mo- 
mentarily suggested the possibility, not to say 
probability, a disaster, lent a tinge of excite- 
ment to what would otherwise have been a by 
no means monotonous ride; for monotony is a 
word not to be found in my friend’s dictionary ; 
and what might have proved, under other circum- 
stances, a dreary landscape was made interesting 
by the droll stories of haps and mishaps, which 
almost every stump or log or brook recalled to 
his mind. 

Our first night was passed at a stopping-place 
kept by a quaint character known as ‘‘ Doc.” 
Among other good stories told of *‘ Doc ” is one 
to the effect that, having a guest, one night, who 
was very anxious to be called at two o’clock the 
next morning, ‘‘ Doc” decided toremain awake. 
At prompt two the guest was aroused, but notic- 
ing that it was raining, and feeling sleepy, he said 
he guessed he might as well sleep till morning. 


-But ‘*‘ Doc” had no intention of losing his sleep 


in vain, and he shouted, ‘‘ Look here, young 
man, I’ve sat upall night to get you started at 
two o’clock, and start you must!” — and start 
he did. 

The second day of our trip was bright and 
clear, and we spun over the rough roads at a 
brisk trot. The,way led, for the most part, 
through the forest, and the farm-houses were 
few and far between. We were approaching 
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the hunting-grounds and had our rifles ready for 
use, though the ponies never slackened pace. 
Suddenly there came a peculiar, sinking sensation 
to the buckboard, and, behold, the fore-wheel 
on my side was wandering at its own sweet will 
through the bushes at the road-side, — the axle 
had broken short off. To my inexperience this 
meant a walk of several miles to the nearest 
dwelling, and possibly worse. To my Yankee 
friend, however, it meant nothing of the kind. 
Telling me to unfasten the ataleiibeen the buck- 
board, he took an axe that was always carried 
beneath the seat, and, going into the woods a 
short distance, soon returned with a saplin 

maple, one end of which he fitted into the hub 
of the run-away wheel and the other he spliced 
to the axle. Then with a short piece of wire, a 
broken nail and a piece of old rope, he fastened 
the improvised axle in place, and in just an hour 
from the time the accident occurred we were on 
our way again. Tomy friend it seemed a matter 
of every-day occurrence, but to me it was a lesson 
in self-reliance that will not soon be forgotten. 

Instead of driving slower to try the new axle, 
we went faster than before to make up for lost 
time. ‘* That axle won’t break,” says Gus ; ‘‘ the 
only danger is that the wheel may come off.” 
And sure enough the new axle lasted our entire 
trip, — for some time I kept closer watch 
on that wheel than I did for deer. 

To the still-hunter who is accustomed to pick 
his way noiselessly through the woods when 
hunting, it might seem altogether unnecessary 
for us to keep watch for deer while trotting alon 
a rough road with a buckboard; but the seque 
will show the contrary. 

During the afternoon we came to a little settle- 
ment laid out into building-lots with the regularity 
of a city, though situated in the heart of the 
forest, and having but half a dozen houses. 
Meeting the owner of the land, we inquired why 
he had undertaken to build a town in such an 
unpromising locality. 

‘*Why,” said he, ‘‘the confounded land 
wasn’t good for anything else.” 

We could not help thinking, as we rode 
through miles of stunted pine and sandy plains, 
how populous a State Michigan would be if all 
her useless lands were made into towns. 

Just as the sun was setting behind the pines 
we drove into the logging-camp owned by my 
friend, where we received a warm welcome from 
‘vall hands and the cook,” and were soon com- 
fortably domiciled in the cozy ‘‘ office” of the 
foreman. 

The next two days were spent in hunting for 
deer, though without success. 

‘** No use talking,” said Gus, as we sat around 
the fire in the ‘‘ office” at night, tired from our 
two days’ tramp; ‘‘ the way to shoot deer is to 
ride along through the woods on a buckboard, 
as if a deer were the last thing you expected to 
see. 

_ Asa deer was the last thing I expected to see 
in my present disappointed mood, and as riding 
through the woods looked much preferable to 
tramping, I readily assented to the plan for the 
morrow. 

The next morning, taking an early start, we 
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soon left the pine-woods, and came to a large 
tract of hard wood, where we expected to find the 
deer, if at all. Nowwe drove along leisurely, 
conversing in an undertone, with one rifle ready 
for instant use, the other strapped to the bac 

of the buckboard seat. After driving in this 
manner for two or three miles, I had nearly for- 
gotten that we were hunting for deer, when, 
suddenly, my eye caught a glimpse of something 
brown but indistinct, t woth the underbrush, that 
made my heart beat more rapidly, thoughfor a 
moment I could hardly believe that what I saw 
was really a deer. 

‘* There is one,” I whispered, grasping the 
rifle, ‘‘Stop! stop!” forgetting in my excite- 
ment that to stop the team was to start the deer. 

‘* Jump off! jump off!” whispered my friend in 
reply, almost pushing me from the seat in his 
eagerness for me to get a shot, though he after- 
wards said he van g see no deez, and hardly 
believed that I had, 

I tumbled from the buckboard, and crawled 
back on hands and knees to the opening in the 
trees through which I had first seen the buck. 
There he stood, watching the retreating team. 
I was too eager to get my first shot at a buck 
to think how beautiful he was. standing there 
among the trees, though sone such : dea flashed 
through my mind; but in a moment | had raised 
myself behind a tree, glanced along the rifle, 
and pulled the trigger. I heard a sudden crashing 
among the bushes, but could not yet tell whether 
the buck had fallen or run away. Throwing 
another shell into the rifle I ran through the heavy 
underbrush, up the hill toward the spot, twenty 
rods away, where the buck had stood, but before 
reaching the spot I heard my friend shout: ‘* He 
is there ; I saw him fall ; ” and, sure enough, there 
he lay, dead in his tracks. In a few minutes, 
having fastened his ponies, Gus came up as 
pleased as I over the result. 

**I thought you would have the buck-fever, 
and tremble so you couldn’t shoot,” said he. 

Assuring him that I had no symptoms of a 
fever beyond a high pulse, we dragged the buck 
down to the roadside. He was a noble fellow, a 
heavy load for us both. 

Leaving him by the roadside to take into camp 
on our return, we drove on with renewed courage. 
My blood was up, and I was on the constant look- 
out for another buck; but, as werode along, and 
my friend told of the good opportunities for a 
shot he had lost by having buck-fever, and how 
his rifle ‘‘ would bob around so he couldn’t have 
hit a flock of barns,” and how even old hunters 
were sometimes troubled with it, I began to sus- 
pect that even I might ‘‘catch it;” and as I re- 
called, too, how graceful and handsome the buck 
was, I began secretly to hope that we should see 
no more that day. 

At noon we built a fire and ate our lunch, a 
most enjoyable repast, as all accustomed to the 
woods will readily believe. After dinner we 
started back for the camp with little expectation 
of seeing more game that day. But, as we ar- 
rived within half a mile from the spot where we 
had discovered the buck in the morning, m 
friend suddenly gave me a dig in the side wit 
his elbow, and pointing toward the top of a ridge 
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along the foot of which the road ran, whispered, 
‘* There’s another!” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and there, 
in full view, stood asplendid buck. ‘* You shoot 
this one,” I whispered, in what might have been 
mistaken for a tone of entreaty. 

‘* No, no; you're afraid of buck-fever,” said he, 
pushing me from the seat. 

Mentally exclaiming, ‘‘I thank thee, Roderick, 
for the word,” I tumbled from the buckboard 
and landed ‘‘ on all fours.” Creeping up behind 
afallen tree, I raised my head slowly above it and 
looked at the buck. 

Standing perfectly still, his head uplifted, his 
antlers thrown back over his shoulders, his eyes 
fixed on the team, and every muscle ready for in- 
stant use, he was the perfect embodiment of grace 
and alertness,— a ‘‘ thing of beauty,” too beau- 
tiful fora hunter’s sport. ‘* Buck-fever?” came 
the muffled inquiry from the slowly-retreating 
buckboard, but a few rods away. It was too 
much for human nature, and, like a coward, I 
rested my rifle across the fallen tree, and, feeling 
all the time that it was like decoying a noble foe 
into ambush, I pulled the trigger. 

There was no doubt this time as to the effect 
of the shot, for almost as I felt the recoil of the 
gun I saw the buck fall to the grouud with a sud- 
denness that was really astonishing. 

As we drove into camp that night with two no- 
ble animals lashed to the ae. nce we were 
received with even greater cordiality than on our 
first arrival; for venison is the only fresh meat 
obtainable in the logging regions, some camps 
keeping a hunter for this especial purpose. 


Fred N. Fletcher. 


A SPIN IN GERMANY. 


IT was a beautiful morning in May. The sun 
shone brightly over the old city of Frankfurt, and 
reflected itself in the dark gray waters of the 
Main. Sleepy-looking oxen were slowly dragging 
wagons loaded with vegetables toward the 
market-place, and big dogs, harnessed to milk- 
carts, were going from door to door along the 
narrow streets. The air was balmy with all the 
perfumes of spring. It was just the day for a 
ride! I mounted my ‘steed of steel,” rode 
slowly around to my friend Will Norris’s house, 
and there found him polishing his wheel with a 
chamois-skin. We decided to go to Homburg. 
Jumping into our saddles we rode slowly out of 
the city, through the ‘‘ Anlagen,” and on toward 
the ‘‘ Landstrasse.” We pedaled easily up the 
hill, along the straight road to the Friedberger 
Warte, past the city water-works, and turned 
down the road which leads to Preungesheim. 


The Friedberger Warte is an old tower, erected: 


in the middle ages by the inhabitants of Frank- 
furt when that city was free. On every road 
leading to the city, at the boundary line of its 
possessions, one of these towers was built, and a 
garrison constantly kept there. They were 
obliged to do this to protect the merchants who 
came once a year from all parts of the country, 
to the fair or AZesse, as it is called, held at Frank- 
furt. The barons of KGnigstein and Falken- 


stein, whose castles were but a few miles distant, 
had acquired the very bad habit of attacking and 
plundering these merchants. These robberies 
were stopped, or at least to a very great extent 
prevented, by the soldiers in these towers, who 
would sally out and aid the merchants whenever 
the barons attacked them. 

The road we had taken was in fine condition, 
hard, smooth, with no ruts, and kept in perfect 
repair. As we sped along we passed every now 
and then an old fellow with a long pipe in his 
mouth, breaking up stones or sifting earth to re- 
pair the road, whenever it should need it. 

Half an hour after we had left the city we 
reached the village of Preungesheim, a mere 
hamlet, composed of twenty or thirty houses, 
built of stone, and the roofs thatched with straw. 

We had to dismount and walk through the 
streets, for they were so badly paved with round 
and pointed stones that it would have been 
impossible to ride. Even had the streets been 
well paved we probably would have been obliged 
to dismount to avoid running over the chil- 
dren, dogs, and geese which thronged the 
narrow ways. When we reached the center of 
the village we saw a brown stone monument, in 
the shape of an obelisk, and about fifteen feet 
high. On examining it we found that it had 
been erected to the memory of the natives of 
Preungesheim who had been killed in the Franco- 
German war of 1871. I am told that in almost 
every German village, town, or city there is a 
monument to the partiots who died for their 
country during the latewar. By the time we had 
reached the last houses in the village, and were pre- 
paring to remount, we became the nucleus of an 
open-mouthed and wondering crowd. It seemed 
as though the whole town had turned out to see 
us. The old people and the children could not 
understand it at all. The men talked to each 
other, and seemed very much perplexed, until one 
of them— who seemed to be about fifty years 
old, and who told us in broken English that he 
had been to America — explained things to them, 
and discoursed to the eager villagers on the sub- 
ject of bicycles. 

We followed a long, straight road until we 
came to Bonames, a hamlet of about the same 
size as the one we had just left. We crossed an 
old stone-bridge over the Nidda as we ap- 
sree the village. The curious part of this 

ridge is a small iron balcony, at about the mid- 
dle of it, where the inhabitants of this enterpris- 
ing village come on warm afternoons to sit, and 
and catch fish. 

The road from Bonames to Homburg is com- 
paratively uninteresting, although the view of 
Homburg, which is to be had all the way, is 
charming. We reached the town at about half. 
past eleven and rode leisurely down the beautiful 
avenue known as the ‘‘ Untere Promenade,” one 
side of which is lined with pretty villas, while on 
the other, the beautiful park stretches far off into 
the trees and bushes. 

Going to the Windsor Hotel, a small gasthof, 
with whose proprietor my touring companion 
was well acquainted, our host providing a most 
excellent lunch for us. We thought that we had 
never tasted such good dishes anywhere before, 
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and it was a real pleasure to see the inn-keeper’s 
face, wreathed in smiles as he sat talking to us 
while we ate. After lunch, leaving our wheels 
in the yard, we walked in the direction of the 
old castle. We followed the Louisenstrasse — 
the largest street in Homburg —as far as it went, 
and then turned down a narrow alley, on one 
side of which was the high wall of the castle gar- 
dens. We followed this wall until we came toa 
large iron gate, which was open. We stepped in, 
and found ourselves in the midst of a narrow 
graveled walk about thirty yards in length, lead- 
ing to a great arched door in a long, narrow, two- 
story building. We passed through this entrance, 
and came out ona paved court, which we crossed, 
and then entered a similar door-way. Above this 
entrance was a large coat-of-arms, in relief, 
painted in brilliant colors and gold. We next 
found ourselves in a large irregular square, three 
sides of which were surrounded by buildings, and 
the other lined by a low stone-wall covered with 
ivy, over which one could look down upon a small 
lake in the midst of the castle grounds. In the 
middle of this space there arose a large round 
tower about 200 feet high. Although not in 
ruins, this tower was very old; on one side 
of it there was a flight of stone steps, ascending 
about ten feet to a small wooden door. We went 
up these stairs and opened the door. Inside we 
found an old fellow, dressed in a dark blue suit 
with brass buttons, and smoking a pipe about 
three feet long. He informed us that he was the 
guardian of the tower, and that he would conduct 
us up to the top if we wished to go. He laid 
aside his pipe and lit a lantern ;. then, leading the 
way, he started up an old wooden, winding stair- 
case which led to the top of the tower. During 
the ascent he kept up an incessant flood of con- 
versation, in broken English, with many German 
and French words. 

We learned a great deal from that old man. 
He told us all about himself and his family; 
about his son who was a postman, and about his 
niece who had been married three months before, 
and who now kept a dairy in the Louisenstrasse. 
He said that his ancestors were rich; that they 
used to own a great deal of land around Hom- 
burg, but that their fortune had all been lost in 
speculation. From his family troubles he 
branched off into history, and told us pretty much 
all he knew. 

The dark stair-way gradually became lighter 
and lighter until we emerged into a room where 
the sunlight streamed through the windows in 
cheerful beams. Our guide motioned to us to sit 
down, and then went over to a wooden door in 
the wall and tried to open it, but he found it was 
locked. He searched ali his pockets for a key, 
butin vain. Taking hold of the knob, he braced 
himself against the wall with his foot, and began 
pulling for all he was worth. In a few minutes 
his labors were rewarded. The door gave way 
with a crash and then followed a dull sound as 
of a heavy body falling on the floor. We 
picked up the old man, who wiped the perspira- 
tion off his face, and then, having made some 
preliminary remarks in his native tongue, told us 
that it was a bad thing to forget the key. He 
said that he had forgotten it once before, and 
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that he had gone down to get it, leaving two 
ladies in the top of the tower. When he reached 
the bottom some one in the castle called him and 
he forgot all about the ladies in the tower, and 
would have left them there all night if it hadn’t 
been for the coming of another tourist who wished 
to goup to the top. The ladies, of course, could 
not come down because he had closed the trap- 
door and bolted it on the bottom. 

The door which he had broken open was the 
door of a small closet in which was kept a large 
book and an inkstand with a couple of rusty old 
pens. He placed this book,— which turned out 
to be a register,— with the inkstand and pens, 
on the table. We registered our names, and 
when he saw that we came from America he told 
us that he had a brother in New York. We 
asked him if he knew where New York was. 
He reflected a little while, and scratched his 
head, but could not tell where New York was, 
although he said he knew it. ‘* New York? 
New York is near —is near —(here his memory 
seemed to return) it is near — Hoboken!” He 
conducted us up a short ladder into a room 
above. We were now in the top of the tower 
where were little windows covered with wooden 
blinds, at equal distances around the wall. He 
opened all these shutters so that we might have 
an unobstructed view of the surrounding country. 
It was indeed a beautiful sight. Frankfurt, far 
away in the distance, lay quietly in the valley, and 
we could see the Main threading its silvery way 
—_—- the green fields and off, out of sight, 
into the hazy horizon. We could see the Feld- 
berg, the highest peak of the Taunus chain, the 
castles of K6nigstein and Falkenstein. An 
almost invisible gray streak off to the right, was 
the Rhine. 

As we came down we walked over toward 
the entrance, for when we passed under this por- 
tal before, we had not noticed its beauty. It 
was richly carved, and above the arch there was 
a knight on horseback, springing out of the 
wall. 

We wended our way slowly down the Louisen- 
strasse until we came to the Kurhaus. We en- 
tered, and, passing through a large hall, went to 
the gambling-rooms. Some years ago gambling 
was suppressed, but, nevertheless, the rooms are 
kept just as beautiful as they were while the vice 
was atits height. The ceilings are beautifully 
frescoed, and the large mirrors on the walls re- 
flect the gilded rafters far away into the distance. 

Mounting our wheels we took a short ride in 
the park. There are a great many mineral 
springs in this park, and in the mornings hun- 
dreds of people come and drink. But May is a 
little early in the season, and there were, there- 
fore, very few people in Homburg. There are 
some beautiful tennis-grounds in one part of this 
park where the Tagiiak ond Americans can play 
their favorite game. As we passed along the 
smooth roads we saw many shady seats hidden 
away in the bushes. One seat, especially, seemed 
made expressly for a hot summer’s day. It was 
situated under a large spreading oak, with bushes 
behind, and a quiet little brook gurgling at its 
feet. 

We now began our journey homeward, leaving 
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the park behind and pedaling back on the 
same road by which we had come, as far as 
Preungesheim. Here we turned to the right, and 
went down the road to Eckenheim. Passing 
through Eckenheim we rode into Frankfurt and 
entered the ‘‘ Anlagen” at the Eschenheimer 
Thurm, where we parted company. 

The Eschenheimer Thurm is a large tower, 
the last vestige of the once strong fortifications of 
Frankfurt. There is a legend that an outlaw was 
once captured and locked up in this tower for 
shooting deer in the forests. After being there 
nine days he complained that he could not sleep 
at night on account of the weather-cock, a little 
tin flag, that kept turning around and making 
an unbearable noise during the night. He 
vowed that he would shoot that weather-cock, 
and even went so far as to say to his jailer that, 
if he would let him go, he would shoot nine 
holes in the tin flag, in commemoration of the 
nine sleepless nights that he had passed in the 
tower. The jailer informed the magistrates, 
who agreed to give the prisoner his liberty again 
if he would do what he had said that he could. 
The nine holes are to be seen in the flag to this 
day, and show that the outlaw kept his word. 


Albert Lee. 


WHEELING ON CAPE ANN. 


No pleasanter hundred-mile tour can be made 
in this section of the country than the tour from 
Boston to Gloucester, around.Cape Ann, and 
return. Taking route twenty-five of Consul 
Atkins’s road-book, and pushing on from Salem 
through Beverly and Manchester, to Gloucester, 
the cyclometer will register perhaps 41 miles. 
Then it is 17 miles around the Cape and back to 
Gloucester again, provided there are no turnings 
to the right or left out of the traveled highway ; 
and another 41 or thereabouts on the return trip 
to Boston. Total, miles, — but make it 109, 
and extend the meelen over three days, and you 
will be far better satisfied. And this is how I 
should lay out the tour: Route twenty-five 
(Atkins) to Salem, and dinner, reaching Mag- 
nolia, a lovely spot about four miles beyond Man- 
chester, early enough in the afternoon for change 
of underclothing, and to give time to enjoy the 
rare coast scenery and the breezes of the ‘* Point.” 
This, of course, will include ‘‘ Rafe’s Chasm” and 
the ‘‘Reef of Norman’s Woe.” Spend the night 
at Willow College, for the genial proprietors are 
very kind to wheelmen who behave themselves, 
— and put down in your note-book 38 miles for 
the first day. The second day ride to Gloucester, 
and make the tour of the Cape, and an additional 
record of 22 miles, if the most direct route is 
taken, — though the better plan is to lengthen 
the distance by going out of the way at a number 
of points. To do this, after leaving Magnolia 


cross the regular Manchester and Gloucester 
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highway at almost right angles, instead of turn- 
ing to the right, and follow the old Essex road 
through the woods. This leads around to 
Gloucester, by a circuitous route known as the 
‘‘ little heater,” a pretty winding forest road, for 
a portion of the distance, where the wheel flits 
noiselessly over the hard, damp ground, beneath 
the grateful shade of overhanging trees, finally 
emerging into the traveled highway again, after 
swinging around sharply to the right and passing 
under a railroad bridge, There is a hill just 
beyond, and after a run of a mile or more over a 
broad, smooth stretch, the spires and shipping of 
Gloucester will come into view. Cross the cause- 
way and turn to the left upon entering the main 
road, and in a few moments you will be in the 
town. After spending a pleasant half-hour about 
the fish-wharves, take wheel for Bass Rocks, 
only a mile or two out of the way, returning by 
East Gloucester, if you wish, after which the 
real circle of the Cape begins. I think it is most 
enjoyable to make the round from right to left, 
which takes the tourist to Rockport first, then to 
Pigeon Cove, Lanesville, Bayview, and, lastly, 
Anisquam, the scenery growing more wild and 
picturesque, if possible, as one journeys on. 
Be careful, however, after leaving Bayview and 
coming in sight of Anisquam, to follow the right- 
hand of two roads, — with a church just at the 
fork,— or you will avoid Anisquam altogether, 
and lose the pleasure of visiting one of the 
quaintest old places on the Cape. No direction 
need be given for dinner, as the towns are near 
together, and all are provided with good summer 
hotels. From Anisquam wheel to Gloucester, 
over a very good road, spending the night at 
the Pavilion, a summer hotel overlooking the 
harbor, and near the highway that will be taken 
in the morning for the return tour. Third day: 
After crossing the draw-bridge follow the main 
road out of town, — instead of passing over the 
causeway again, —and keep to the left. In the 
first mile several small hills will have to be over- 
come, Sawyer’s Hill following closely, which 
coast with the brake on, meanwhile looking out 
for a dog that sometimes annoys wheelmen at its 
base by biting at the spokes. 

The run through the Gloucester woods is 
something to remember, so don’t be in a 
hurry, but make the most of the experience. 
Look out for carriages at some of its sudden 
curves, for it is a very popular drive in summer. 
After leaving the Magnolia ‘‘ Corners,” where the 
Essex road was taken the first day, the route at 
the return is the same as that traversed from 
Boston, as far back as Salem, from which point 
deviations may be made if desired. Or, if time 
is limited a day may be saved by taking the 
steam-cars at Gloucester, on the morning of the 
third day, the trip to Boston, occupying a trifle 
over an hour, and costing for man and wheel 
about one dollar. 

Arthur Penfield. 


HuLL, Mass. 
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THE growing popularity of outing clubs is a 
healthy indication. Such organizations have 
existed, in fact, here and there, in the country, 
for many years, although it is only lately that the 
appropriate name of ‘ Outing clubs” has been 
adopted for them. The Essex Institute of Salem, 
Massachusetts, has long maintained the custom 
of field days, when members and their friends 
join in excursions to interesting spots in the 
country, passing the morning‘in strolling around, 
making botanical, geological, entomological, his- 
torical and other scientific investigations, accord- 
ing to the predilections of members, meeting at 
noon for a lunch or a basket picnic, after which 
remarks are made by various persons on what 
they may have observed. These Essex Institute 
field days have always been enjoyable and in- 
structive occasions. The Appalachian Club, of 
Boston, devoted mainly to mountain exploration, 
has also always made a special feature of field 
days, and on season it arranges a fine program 
for these occasions. Then there are numerous 
field clubs in towns and villages, devoted largely 
to scientific work and also to a promotion of in- 
terest in natural scenery. Village improvement 
societies have mainly interested themselves in 
strolls afield, and it would be worth the while of 
those admirable institutions to make a regular 
feature of these outings in their programs for 
the season. Similar clubs and groups exist in 
many schools and colleges, scholars and students 
gaining much from excursions over the country 
In company with teachers and professors. Prof. 
Shaler, of Harvard, once took a pleasant company 
of students on a gypsy-like excursion in wagons 
from Boston to the Alleghanies, in Virginia, and 
in a magazine article gave a charming account of 
the journey. For a number of years past it has 
been the custom with the Young Men’s Christian 
Union of Boston to have a series of Saturday 
afternoon strolls throughout the out-door season, 
going out of town to some point of historical 
note, or making a trip to a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, where some interesting industry might 
be seen in operation. The idea has recently 
been adopted by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of New York, the Harlem branch of 
which had an outing club last year, and one has 
been organized for this season by the main asso- 
ciation. A program for five Saturday afternoons 
was arranged, the members taking a long walk in 
a body to some point of interest in the country. 
For each trip there is a different leader. On the 
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program the particulars of each proposed excur- 
sion are printed, giving the time and place for 
meeting, the mode of conveyance, the destina- 
tion, and the features to be seen by the way, the 
length of the walk, the way back, and the entire 
cost of the trip. Each member pays his own 
expenses, and brings his own lunch. The most 
costly of these trips was that for Memorial-day, 
to he ee by train, walking from the station 
to the old home of Washington Irving, — ‘* Sunny- 
side,” — visiting Irving’s grave and the old Dutch 
church, built in 1669, thence to Tarrytown and 
the scene of the capture of Major Andre, and 
then past Sleepy Hollow and the new aqueduct 
to the railway at another station. The entire 
expense of this trip was $1.02. The least ex- 
pensive trip on the program was that arranged 
to Prospect Park, Brooklyn, the total being only 
13 cents, comprising ferry-fare, 2 cents; street- 
car to the park, 5 cents; after a ramble of three 
miles through the park, street-car to East River 
bridge, 5 cents ; walking back across the bridge, 
toll, 1 cent. The total expense for the three 
other excursions on the program was 20, 25, and 
S50 cents, respectively. This shows what pleasant 
excursions may be made for a small amount of 
money, and the variety which maybe given them is 
almost infinite. The growthof interest in athletics 
and out-door recreations is indicated by the fact 
that, of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
the country, sixty-six have gymnasiums, twenty- 
five outing clubs, three base-ball clubs, two foot- 
ball clubs, four croquet clubs, two rowing clubs, 
one swimming club, and two lacrosse clubs. All 
of these, with the exception of the gymnasiums, 
have been started within the past two or three 
years, and more and more attention is given in 
these directions with every new summer. 
* 
* * 

IT is only a few years, comparatively, since the 
Summer School of Science became an estab- 
lished institution, and that young men and 
women, wishing a more intimate acquaintance 
with the great domain of nature, — while enjoy- 
ing their summer vacations, — first enrolled them- 
selves as its pupils. And now the idea takes a 
new form in a summer eamp for boys, where they 
can enjoy out-door life through the summer 
months, and under the care and supervision of 
wiser heads learn to swim, row, fish, tramp, ex- 
plore, and, what is better than all, cultivate good 
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habits and build up bodily strength. As object- 
lessons and instructive talks form an important 
feature of the scheme, no one may say how much 
influence just the right kind of instruction, amid 
such surroundings, may have upon a boy’s fu- 
ture. 

Boys are fond of adventure; there is no end 
to the resources of their fertile imaginations, 
and if the conditions are not always right for the 
proper carrying out of their little schemes they 
are very apt to shape circumstance to their 
wishes, without regard to consequences. The 
result is frequently mischief, though perhaps not 
of the premeditated sort, so that the only differ- 
ence between a ‘*‘ bad boy” and a manly boy, at 
the outset, lies in the direction of his impulses. 
Camp life, such as is offered in the scheme set 
forth, is all-sufficient to satisfy the longings of 
the most ardent boy-lover of adventure, and, as 
much of the work of the camp is necessarily 
done by the boys themselves, there is just enoug 
of ‘‘ business” in it to preserve a proper balance 
between work and play, and give the youthful 
adventurer and student of nature a zest for the 
varied experiences of his new surroundings. In 
an undertaking of this nature, therefore, much 
depends upon the directorship, or more properly 
the leadership, for the youthful mind is prone to 
hero-worship, and a genial, kindly, ** young old 
boy,” who has not forgotten the joys or the trials 
of his own early youth, can sway a very power- 
ful influence for good over his little band of fol- 
lowers. 

A boy with his mind fully occupied with the 
novelty of field and forest exploration or moun- 
tain-climbing, with learning the names of the 
trees and common plants, the song-birds and the 
most frequent insect forms, or the stars, even, 
that stud the early evening sky, will need very 
little discipline to keep him on his good behav- 
ior. The very conditions by which he is sur- 
rounded must serve to awaken all the sentiment 
and enthusiasm of his young nature, and bring 
out the best that is in him. This granted, the 
summer-camping scheme for boys adds another 
solid link to the chain of benefits which will bind 
us more strongly in the future to the outing idea. 


* 
* * 


THE growth of the combination excursion 
business has increased pleasure-travel to an 


enormous degree. Persons having the means 
and the leisure may purchase tickets which will 
take them to almost any desired part of the globe, 
near or remote, with the least amount of trouble, 
covering all the needful expenses of the journey 
with the lump sum paid at the start. There is 
a good opening for the application of the same 
principle, on a humble scale, to the wants of 
persons who have not the means to undertake 
expensive journeys, but who, penned up in the 
hot cities all summer, pine for fresh country air 
and the sight of a rural landscape. Many of our 
cities are surrounded by beautiful suburbs. Bos- 
ton and Cincinnati may be instanced as pre- 
eminent examples. Access to certain parts of 
these may be gained by the open street-cars, 
which in the summer months are a boon to multi- 
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tudes. But this does not meet the desires of 
thousands who have the greatest capacity for 
enjoyment, and now and then can afford to spend 
a moderate sum in pleasure-taking, although a 
vacation at a pleasure-resort, or even the doubt- 
ful luxury of the average country boarding-place, 
may be beyond their means. The well-to-do 
roll over the smooth suburban ways in their own 
carriages, but the average rates for carriage-hire 
are beyond the means of the class we have in 
mind, while many are deterred from taking drives 
in hired conveyances simply by the trouble of 
going to a livery-stable. The wishes of these 
people might be met by the establishment of a sys- 
tem of popular suburban drives, whereby persons 
might go to some agency in the city and purchase 
coupon-tickets which would take them by train 
to certain points in the suburbs, where they 
would find waiting comfortably arranged excur- 
sion-wagons, easy seated and so constructed as 
to afford unobstructed views of the landscape. 
Something superior to the so-called picnic-barges, 
generally improvised from express-wagons, would 
be demanded. Possibly a vehicle similar to the 
famous Irish jaunting cars mightdo. Asthere are 
numerous points of interest surrounding most of 
our cities, programs differing for each day of 
the week might be announced. The pleasure- 
drives through the parks of New York and other 
cities afford hints of how such enterprises might 
be conducted. The money spent each year for 
steamboat excursions on rivers, in harbors, and 
along the coast,is enormous. There is a chance 
to build up a highly profitable excursion business 
under the attraction offered by these pleasant 
rural drives, and a sum about the same as that 
spent for the average steamboat excursion would 
probably afford such recreation for the many who 
do not care to go upon the water. 


* 
— 


REGARDING the question of legislation for the 
protection of forests, a Georgia correspondent 
pertinently asks, ‘‘ If a man is not permitted by 
law to burn his house, why should he be allowed 
to waste and unnecessarily destroy his wood- 
lands, — worse still to destroy the forests of the 
general or State governments, or other timber 
to which he has no legal or equitable claim?” 
No property-holder would object to laws that 
would enable him to improve his houses and 
materially enhance their value at slight additional 
outlay of money or time; and yet this is just what 
is meant by ‘‘ legislation” as proposed in rela- 
tion to the forestry question. There can be no 
oppression in laws that ‘‘ foster and encourage,” 
especially where the whole public, as well as 
owners, are benefited. No sensible man would 
think of burning his home even to secure the in- 
surance money. With proper forestry laws, — 
preserving the va/ve of old, and helping to create , 
new forests,—not many years would roll by 
before owners of wood-lands would learn to view 
their personal interest in the matter from a 
broader stand-point; and, with an intelligent 
understanding of the situation, there would be 
as little inclination to waste valuable timber 
growth as to burn a valuable house. 
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In the year 1880 an American gentleman pass- 
ing through London visited the tennis court at 
Lord’s in company with some English friends. 
A match was in progress, and George Lambert, 
the professional champion of the world, was one 
of the contestants. After watching the play for 
some time the American quietly remarked, 
‘« We have a boy in Boston who will come over 
here after the championship in a few years, and 
carry it back with him to America.” His re- 
mark was received by those present with that 
polite incredulity so characteristic of Englishmen 
when doubt is thrown from any quarter on their 
superiority to the rest of mankind, especially in 
the field of athletics. Although the speaker was 
known to be a man not given to idle prophecies, 
and also to be a fine player himself, his statement 
was undoubtedly ascribed to the too common 
American weakness for ‘‘ waving the banner,” 
and was soon forgotten. That the Englishmen 
had good reasons for any amount of unbelief in 
this particular instance cannot be denied. It 
must have seemed to them as improbable as if 
they had been told that a team of cricketers from 
the Sandwich Islands was coming over to van- 
quish the players of All England. It was known 
that there was but one court in the United States, 
and therefore but few players. To attain a mas- 
tery of the game of tennis is the study of a life- 
time, even for those possessed of more than 
average skill at other ball games like cricket, 
rackets, etc.; the appearance of a ‘tennis 
phenomenon ” is, therefore, an event of very rare 
occurrence. Since 1862 the professional cham- 
pionship of the world had been held in England, 
and the English amateurs of the first rank had 
for many years been able to concede odds to all 
the best players on the continent. Evidently 
Boston was about the last place in the world to 
look for a rising star in the tennis world. But 
‘‘it is the unexpected which always happens,” 
and the above-mentioned prediction required — 
as all the world knows — but five years for its 
fulfilment. The recent performances in Eng- 
land of the ‘‘ boy” above referred to (Thomas 
Pettitt) are still fresh in the public mind. To 
those who are not familiar with the game it 
would be impossible to convey a correct idea of 
the magnitude of his achievements, but a few 
words on the subject will doubtless be of interest 
to tennis-players. 


* 
* * 


Mr. PETTITT first visited England in 1883, and 
his principal match there was the one in which 
he took from George Lambert the odds of fifteen 
for a bisque at Lord’s. This was the first oppor- 
tunity he had ever had to measure himself against 
the giants of the game. Lambert won the first 
two sets, and Pettitt the last three, his improve- 
ment during the progress of the match being 
plainly marked. In 1884 he again crossed the 
water, and played a much stronger game than in 
the previous year, though having had no worthy 
antagonist in this country to give him useful 
practice. Perhaps his most noteworthy triumph 
of that season was his victory over the brothers 
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John and Edmund Tompkins, whom he defeated 
at Brighton by eight games to four, after a mag- 
nificent struggle. This year his most important 
game previous to the great match for the title 
was with C. Saunders, who is looked upon as the 
coming man among English professionals. Con- 
ceding the odds of half fifteen for a bisque, 
Pettitt won by three sets to one. He also won 
a match with J. Harradine, to whom he gave 
fifteen for a bisque, and on April 29 he defeated 
Mr. J. M. Heathcote, the amateur champion of 
the world, in a practice game at Hampton court, 
giving fifteen for a bisque, and winning five 
straight sets, only one of which was at all close. 
Among other less important victories in the same 
month was one over an English amateur. 
Pettitt receiving fifteen, played with his ‘‘ stick,” 
and won without difficulty. 


* 
* * 


THE grand contest for the championship has 
been fully reported in the English newspapers, 
but the tone of most of the criticisms of the play 
has been somewhat misleading, though un- 
doubtedly intended to be impartial. The im- 
pression derived from reading the accounts given 
has been that Pettitt was entirely out-played in 
the first half of the match, and only gained the 
victory through his opponent’s failing strength 
in the last half. None of the critics gave any 
weight to the fact that Hampton court, owing to 
its peculiarities of construction (with which 
Lambert was perfectly familiar), must have. 
handicapped Pettitt to the extent of something 
like half fifteen. It is true that both players were 
given twelve hours’ practice in it previous to the 
match, but Lambert was in no need of it, having 
used the court at intervals during the past winter, 
while Pettitt could find no one to practice with 
him then, except Ben Peggs, to whom he could 
give half thirty with ease. Pettitt’s difficulties 
on the first day’s play arose entirely from being 
unable to find the length of the court, both for 
his service and return. Hampton court is two feet 
longer and eighteen inches wider than the Boston 
court, and all tennis-players will appreciate what 
that statement involves. It is as if a billiard- 
player should practice on a five by ten table fora 
match on a table six by twelve. The improve- 
ment in his play, after he had fairly gauged the 
court’s length, was very marked, both in service 
and return, and from that time Lambert was 
placed entirely on his defence. We have not 
space for details of this great event. It was un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable struggle for 
supremacy in the entire history of the game, and 
another such contest is not likely to be witnessed 
in this generation. As substantiating what has 
been said about Hampton court, the fact may be 
mentioned that just previous to his departure for 
home Pettitt gave Lambert a bisque at the Man- 
chester court, and defeated him without difficulty, 
the ex-champion scoring but four games in three 
sets. Had the championship match been played 
there (as it should have been) we fancy Pettitt’s 
victory would have been a more decisive one. 
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THERE seems to be fair ground for the supposi- 
tion that Pettitt will hold his title (given good 
health) for many years tocome. He is still ca- 
pable of development, and will undoubtedly add 
at least fifteen to his present game, and icles 
only twenty-six should have a long career before 
him, perhaps equal to that of J. Edmond Barre, 
who won the championship in 1829 and held it 
for thirty-three years against all comers. In the 
opinion of experts who were familiar with Barre’s 
game he could never have won against Pettitt, 
even when at his best. As one result of the 
championship being held in this country we look 
to see the general interest in the game greatly 
stimulated. Challengers for the title will be 
obliged to come here, and the American public 
will have the privilege for the first time of seeing 
what tennis really is, or rather can be. A 
natural consequence will be the building of more 
courts, and therefore a widening of the circle of 
interest. There is no doubt that every large city 
in the United States could profitably support a 
court. The intense fascination exerted by the 
study of tennis over the mind is well known, and 
once firmly established the game would never 
lack supporters. It is probable that George 
Lambert will visit us next year, and make an at- 
tempt to regain the title. The match will be 
played in Boston, and although playing in a 
strange court will lessen the Englishman’s 
chances, the event, however it is decided, will be 
a prominent landmark for the future historian of 
the ‘* Royal Game” in America. 


~ 
* * 


IN these days of business methods on the —_ 
pressure principle, the Saturday half-holiday 
becomes a necessity alike to merchant and em- 


ployé. Asa people we look at life too seriously, 
and, in the mad rush for the mighty dollar, are 
very apt to regard the hours spent in other than 
business pursuits, — save those actually required 
for eating and sleeping, —as so much time lost. 
And even that which we have been wont to con- 
sider a day of universal ‘‘ rest” is sometimes 
encroached upon. But now a reaction has set 
in. The necessity for open-air recreation and 
physical exercise, particularly in the summer 
season, has come to be felt as never before. 
There is a growing love for sports among all 
classes that is bringing us nearer and nearer, in 
semblance and in sympathies, to our athletic 
cousins across the big pond. The main question 
has been where to find time for athletic exercise 
or recreation. With the tradition of a day of 
rest on the one hand, and six days of the most 
persistent and driving labor on the other, we 
have been left in a far worse predicament than 
the ass with the two bundles of hay. However, 
the question is now receiving very sensible solu- 
tion in the Saturday half-holiday movement, 
which should become general. New York has 
been foremost in the agitation of the subject at 
the present time, although for many years it 
has been a practice in the larger mercantile 
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houses of Boston to close earlier Saturday, 
during the summer months, than upon the other 
days; that the practice is becoming more and 
more extended is proof that it has long ceased 
to be an experiment, —ifexperiment it ever was, 
— and becomes a part of the outing system. 

There is plenty of room on the waters of our 
harbors, lakes, and bays for more yachts ; on our 
streams for more canoes; in our highways and 
byways for more swiftly-gliding wheels ; and on 
our fields and lawns for more tennis, cricket, and 
base-ball. And, asa whole people, we are sadly in 
need of more sports that will give us a more 
vigorous manhood, —and womanhood, — and 
make us, as we should be, more robust, sport- 
loving, and hearty. The Saturday half-holiday 
will not wholly accomplish this, but it will do 
much towards it; and, that its benefits may be 
made to extend as widely as possible, it is hoped 
that the patrons of stores and business houses in 
our cities, may help along the good work by 
themselves observing the holiday. This would 
result in a general cessation of business, and one 
afternoon in the week, at least, would be devoted 
to the physical improvement of the race. 


* 
* * 


THE record-breaking in cycling races has begun 
early, and under favorable conditions there is 
no predicting what the season may bring forth. 
Mr. Hendee’s recent half-mile at Springfield in 
1.177/5, on a ‘* sticky” track, gives promise for 
better work later in the season, notwithstanding 
his failure to hold his own in New Haven against 
a strong wind. Then, considering Mr. Crist’s 
= time on the sharp-cornered, four-lap Ath- 
etic Park track at Washington, in May, it is rea- 
sonable to expect still better time from him on 
such a track as he would find at Hampden Park. 
All the records from eleven to twenty miles were 
broken in the twenty-five-mile L.A.W. champion- 
ship at the Yale race meet, the tandem bicycle 
record lowered at Springfield, May 30, and the 
twenty-four-hour record claimed to have been 
wrested from the Atlantic and carried to the 
Pacific coast by a San Francisco flyer, who will 
doubtless come to Springfield in the fall. 


e * 
* * 


So far so good. On the other hand the tac- 
tics frequently noted in racing events last season, 
and to some extent in the present, not only 
conspire against record-breaking, but against the 
common interest in the contest as well. While 
a race must be wom in the last lap, it should not 
be vzz in the last lap, after the required number of 
preliminary rounds in solemn procession, just to 
carry out the program. A track parade is not 
arace in any sense of the word, and in noting 
the final result of a few such contests that we 
have witnessed, it would almost seem justifiable 
in the officials to give only the time of the last 
mile, excluding all preceding as tending to mis- 
lead the public. 





























HAMERTON ON LANDSCAPE. 


ALL lovers of natural scenery will surely ap- 
preciate Mr. Hamerton’s latest book.’ Mr. 
Hamerton is one of the most appreciative of 
critics. He is a delicate observer, and is gifted 
with a high degree of expressiveness which one 
always feels to be accurate. He is enthusiastic, 
but his enthusiasm is tempered by good judg- 
ment, and he does not evaporate into the exag- 
geration characteristic of Ruskin. He has the 
imagination belonging to an artistic temperament, 
but he does not let his imagination run away with 
his facts. The reading of his latest work will 
teach one to love nature more, and to observe 
closer and with greater affection. The thirty- 
eight chapters of the book are a series of essays 
inspired by landscape. They take a wide range, 
as may be seen by the titles, which in themselves 
are enough to tempt us to read. One seldom finds 
more suggestiveness in a table of contents. Mr. 
Hamerton says that the whole subject of landscape 
is a world of illusions. ‘* The mere effect of per- 
spective is a powerful cause of illusion. Some- 
times in the course of travel we have seen a 
romantic castle, or a little medizval city, with 
walls and towers perched far away in the hazy 
distance on its own rocky height. The tempta- 
tion to go out of our settled itinerary and visit 
the castle, or city, is at times all but irresistible ; 
but it is better not to yield, better to carry the 
beautiful and romantic vision away with us like 
a dream, or like a description in the pages of a 
poet, than to go close to itand see the far less 
inspiring reality.” The chapter called ‘‘Our 
Feeling of Affection for Nature” is inspired by 
the truest sentiment: ‘* However deeply and 
inextricably we may be plunged in illusions, how- 
ever we may be pth. by them on every 
side, I hold that there can be no illusion about 
the affinities that we feel. If we are conscious 
of acertain suitableness, whether in persons or 
places, the suitableness must bea real relation, 
whether we are able to account for it or not; 
and if there is incompatibility, and our natural 
instincts warn us of its existence, it is assuredly 
useless to strive against it, however unreasonable 
it may seem. . The influence of land- 
scape upon happiness is far greater than is gen- 
erally believed. There is a nostalgia, which is 
not exactly a longing for one’s birthplace, but a 
weary dissatisfaction with the nature that lies 
arouad us, and a hopeless desire for the nature 
that we were born to enjoy.” Kindred subjects 
to this are those of the chapters on ‘‘ The Effects 


1Landscape. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. “1885. 


of our Physical Condition on the Love of Nat- 
ure,” ‘*‘ The Power of Nature over us,” and 
‘*Landscape as a Reflection of the Moods of 
Man.” ‘‘ The Art of Describing Landscape” is 
the first of several chapters devoted to landscape 
and literature, the following ones being ‘‘ Land 
and Sea in the Odyssey,” ‘‘ The Virgilian Land- 
scapes,” ‘* The Landscapes of Ariosto,” ‘* Words- 
worth” and ‘‘ Lamartine.” Next comes ‘‘ Land- 
scape and the Graphic Arts,” followed by ‘‘ The 
Scenery of Great Britain,” “The Scenery of 
France,” ‘* The Geography of Beauty and Art.” 
Next come the various features of landscape: 
‘* Mountains — for and against,” ‘‘ Geology and 
Landscape,” ‘* Of High Places,” ‘* Moods of a 
Mountain,” ‘*On Scale in Lake Scenery,” 
‘¢ Lake Shores,” ‘* Lake Islands,” ‘* Lake Sur- 
faces,” ‘* Lake Scenery in Painting.” ‘* Rivu- 
lets,” ‘* Brooks,” ‘* Canoe Rivers,” ‘* Navigable 
Rivers,” ‘* Man’s Work on Rivers,” ‘* Rivers in 
Art,” ‘‘ Trees in Nature,” ‘‘ Trees under the 
Control of Man,” ‘* Trees in Art,” ‘* The Effects 
of Agriculture on Landscape,” “Figures and 
Animals in Landscape,” ‘* Architecture in Land- 
scape,” and concluding with ‘‘ The Two Im- 
mensities,” the ocean and the sky. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Lake Shores” the author 
speaks of the tendency to recognize the merits 
of comparatively humble scenery, which is, he 
thinks, a sign of increasing culture of those fac- 
ulties by which landscape beauty is appreciated. 
‘‘ The uncultivated sense answers only to a vio- 
lent stimulus. A huge mountain is big enough 
to make its presence remarked by a dull tourist ; 
but the tones of a delicate distance, or the 
changes of composition.in trees and sails and 
villages, with the varieties of their color, are 
comparatively gentle stimulants like quiet har- 
monies in music.” The power of not seeing is 
a negative attribute which is suggestively alluded 
to in the chapter on ‘‘ Lake Surfaces,” where it 
is shown that, with the exception of a very few 
studious observers, people do not see the phe- 
nomena of water. 

Mr. Hamerton has had much experience in 
canoeing, and the devotees of that delightful 
sport will read with particular interest his chapter 
on ‘*Canoe Rivers,” as well as what he has to 
say about rivers and lakes in general. He 
adopts that title because there is no single term 
in our language to designate the particular kind 
of river that he means, while the title adopted 
indicates it very clearly, meaning rivers having 
much the same character as brooks, but of a 
larger size. ‘* Such rivers have pools of tranquil 
water, often of considerable depth, and which 
would be navigable for large boats if they could 
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be connected together; but, unfortunately for 
the purposes of commerce, these pools are 
separated by shallows, and often by dangerous 
rapids.” What canoe-man has not enjoyed scenes 
like the following ? — 
Amid the many beautiful scenes passed through by the 
— writer on rivers navigable with a canoe, he remem- 
rs none more perfectly to his taste than those long, 
secluded pools of emma water, deep towards the steeper 
shore, and passing into shallows with yellow sands or clean 
ebbles on the other, and shaded by a long roof of summer 
oliage through which the green light filtered softly, while 
here and there a ray of uubroken sunshine glittered on some 
distant sippie. There are places of that kind as long as 
several cathedrals joined together, and so peaceful that no 
monastic cloister ever offered more perfect peace. Quite 
out of the lines of traffic, guarded by their own rocks and 
by distant rapids against alt commercial navigation, too re- 
mote from hotels to be visited by the tourist or studied 
habitually by the painter, inaccessible by steam-launches on 
the water or any wheeled vehicle on the shore, these lonely 
pools and bowers seem prepared by Nature for the one man 
in the canoe, who slowly floats from end to end of them ina 
trance of tranquil happiness, reposing himself after past 
perils, and husbanding his forces for perils yet to come. 
Only one other scene is more inviting to poetic rest. After 
a tortuous and anxious passage through gloomy shades 
at night, the canoe may sometimes emerge upon an open 
reach of still water that seems lengthened to infinity by 
mist, and, just working enough to keep a gentle motion, 
the traveler may float on and on in the moonlight till it 
seems as if all life were left behind, and as if the silent 
waters before him 


** Led on to the end of the world.” 


GLIMPSES OF NATURE. 


ONE strong evidence of the growing interest 
of the masses in popular science — oftentimes too 
broadly popular for much depth —is the number 
of charming volumes that have appeared in late 
years upon natural-history subjects. Asa rule, 
those observers who spend a life-time in following 
out, almost to infinity, a single set of ideas, be- 
come too profoundly dry to be interesting. They 
live in an enchanted realm, to be sure, and at 
times come very near to the great, beating heart 
of nature. They can read nature’s books, too, 
as a page from a loved author, but they are 
wholly unable to translate her sublime thoughts 
into the language of the ‘‘ every-day world,” or 
tell her simplest stories in an entertaining man- 
ner. But, as an exception to the rule, the keen 
observer and the entertaining story-teller are 
occasionally combined in one individual, with the 
happy result of which ‘* Country Cousins ”! is an 
example. As the author tells us, the preater 

art of the book has been previously published 
in leading scientific and popular magazines of 
the day; nevertheless, in their collected form, 
with the superb illustrations which accompany 
them, the papers are all the more welcome to 
our store of popular knowledge. The volume 
teems with fact and sentiment, and whether we 
read ‘‘A Wet Day with the Birds” down in Vir- 
ginia, or ‘* Seals and ay epee in the North 
Atlantic,” we feel that the author has been there, 
and, like some novelists that might be named, is 
presenting his own experiences. A wide range 
of topics is discussed, and whether the reader 
is spending the summer amid forest solitudes or 
by the shores of the sounding sea, there is much 
in the book that will make his daily rambles in- 
teresting and instructive. Then,as mere pastime, 
it is certainly worth a reading. 


Ernest Ingersoll. New York: 


1Country Cousins. 
Harper Brothers. 
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ANOTHER volume, equally interesting, though 
treating upon a lesser range of subjects, is 
‘*Home Studies in Nature,”! by Mary Treat. 
The volume is in four parts, devoted to ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on Birds,” ‘* Habits of Insects,” ‘* Plants 
that Consume Animals” and ‘‘ Flowering Plants.” 
There are fifteen chapters and some eighty illus- 
trations, the majority of which are graphic and 
true to nature. One of the most entertaining 
chapters is that upon spiders and wasps, particu- 
larly that portion relating to the tarantulas and 
their wonderful nests. 


For the brain-worker, whose life begins to 
drag and lose its zest, no better hope can be 
expressed than that he may fall in love with nat- 
ure, and become so interested in her infinite 
manifestations that his mfthd will be diverted, 
and his whole being recreated. ‘* A love for the 
soil and the pursuits of out-door life is a health- 
ful sign in any people,’ says Mr. E. P. Roe, in 
the preface to his recent work, ‘‘ Nature’s Serial 
Story.”? ‘* Every spring is a revelation, every 
summer a fresh, original chapter of experience, 
and every autumn a fruition of hopes, as well 
as of seeds and buds.” Mr. Roe has set for 
himself a hard task in this comely volume. 
To tell the story of the changing seasons and 
the — operations of nature on a well- 
kept farm, and at the same time to retain 
the reader’s interest in the development of 
an eventful but idyllic tale of human love, re- 
quires both the thorough agriculturist and the 
successful novel writer. Mr. Roe is both, and 
has won signal success in making a charming 
and valuable book. The scene is laid in the 
highlands of the Hudson, where is Mr. Roe’s 
own delightful home, and the action of the story 
is wholly in that historic and beautiful region. 
The lovely heroine finds a home, a new delight 
in studying nature, and finally a husband, on the 
farm which affords the stage for the drama. The 
gradual opening of her eyes to the mysteries of 
nature’s work, and the development of her enthu- 
siasm with increasing knowledge, is of a sort to 
win the interest of the most indifferent reader. 
The volume is exquisitely and profusely illus- 
trated by W. Hamilton Gibson and Frederick 
Dielman, than whom no artists have more sym- 
pathetically handled the subjects appropriate for 
such a work. 


Tue author of ‘ Birds in the Bush”? tells his 
story very pleasantly and gives the reader many 
charming glimpses into the bird life of New 
England. Inthe chapter ‘‘ Scraping Acquaint- 
ance ”— which, by the way, may not be altogether 
unfamiliar to readers of this magazine — we learn 
how the writer first became interested in the par- 
ticular line of observation that he has pursued so 
well. If the singular behavior of a thrush ina 
city park may awaken in onea love for that which 
afterwards becomes a continual delight, how many 
opportunities to become observers of nature are 


1Home Studies in Nature. By Mary Treat. New 
York: Harper Brothers. 1885. 
2Nature’s Serial Story. A novel. By E. P. Roe- 


Illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson and Frederick Dielman. 
New York: Harper Brothers. 

8Birds in the Bush. = Bradford Torrey. Boston: 
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thrown away every day, in the course of summer 
outings in the country, by those who might learn 
to study nature if they would only make a small 
beginning. The book is written in a pleasant, 
conversational style, with due regard for scientific 
accuracy, and with clear typography and good 
paper it will commend itself as a volume for 
summer reading. 

This is the season of the year when one loves 
to run in the fields, breathe fresh air, and grow 
as brown asa berry. With the additional incen- 
tive of a very mild course of natural-history 
studies in what charming manner can a vacation 
be spent! And such volumes as these are not 
altogether out of the way as text-books. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


A FIRE, a horseback accident, glimpses of 
fashionable New York life, and two Sees 
prettily interwoven, give interest to the latest 
‘* No Name novel,” ! a ** Superior Woman.” The 
opening chapters have so decidedly an English 
flavor that it is almost startling to come upon the 
names New York, Chicago, New Orleans, and 
find it a story of American life. The scene 
changes from a dull little town on the Hudson to 
New York City, thence to a gentleman’s country 
place in Connecticut. The ‘* Superior Woman” 
is not that technically disagreeable creature 
occasionally met. She is the ideal of a well-bred 
young man of leisure, who, dissatisfied with 
matrimonial ventures of his two ounger brothers, 
searches for some one who shall fill in his home, 
Thorncliff, the place of his idolized mother. 
His unselfish cousin, Rosamond, brought up 
with him as a sister, is his appreciative confidant. 
She loses her money, and, after a futile attempt 
at self-support, her time is well spent in untwist- 
ing the various domestic entanglements of her 
friends — relatives. Gradually, Richard sees that 
she is the realization of his ideal ; but a misunder- 
standing almost separates them. At last all comes 
right, and Richard knows that he has discovered, 
not the superior woman, but the supreme. This 
book will hold its own with the other novels of the 
same series. With no pretence to depth of plot 
or character, it abounds in bright and lively con- 
versation. 


No word of commendation is needed with 
any book of Mrs. Alexander’s. It is sufficient to 
say that in her latest, *‘ A Second Life,”? she is 
herself. A carefully worked out plot, a heroine 
who develops in a peculiar way unusual strength 
of character, hold the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. The ethical question involved 
in Hildred’s method of ridding herself of a dis- 
agreeable husband, as well as its feasibility, will 
doubtless lead to some discussion. The story 
runs on in channels similar to those of several 
other books by the same author, partly among 
middle-class English people, partly among those 
of higher rank. Particularly good are the pict- 


1A Superior Woman. No Name Series. Boston: 


Roberts Brothers. 
_?A Second Life. Mrs. Alexander. 
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ures of the dull monotony of existence in the 
family of a purse-proud, self-made dissenter, who 
lacks only the element of courage to become a 
first-rate villain. 


‘*RED RYVINGTON” ! is not the name of a blood- 
thirsty bandit, but is the sobriquet of a practical 
young Englishman. A thrilling incident intro- 
duceshim. He lifts from her carriage the daugh- 
ter of a noble earl just as the horses are plunging 
over a precipice into the Rhone; but his efforts 
to recover the body of the governess, killed by 
the same accident, are unavailing. The superiority 
of the class to which the noble earl’s wife belongs 
is illustrated by the philosophic calmness with 
which she says, ‘‘ But poor Miss Joyce will be 
none the worse.” After many tribulations this 
young Lancashire manufacturer is rewarded with 
the hand of Lady Muriel. Although not absorb- 
ing, the story is entertaining and well written, and 
is diversified by a strike, an election, a tantalizing 
will, and the plots of the other Randle Ryvington, 
the bad man of the book. A mysterious Russian 
exile, who proves to be a prince, lends an air of 
romance, and the rendering of Lancashire dialect 
is excellent. American genealogists might turn 
their attention to ‘‘ Pedigree Peter,” one of the 
characters, who was able to convert Joe Bellows, 
blacksmith, into Joseph Bellasis, Esq. 


THE interest excited by the discovery that the 
very virile writer, Charles Egbert Craddock, was 
in reality Miss Mary N. Murfree, will cause the 
first book by that author, which appears since 
the revelation of her identity, to be regarded with 
exceptional attention. Although ‘‘Down the 
Ravine” ® is a juvenile, written as a serial for a 
popular young folks’ periodical, it will, like Mr. 
Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story of a Bad Boy,” find a host of 
mature readers. It depicts a new and charming 
type of child life—that of the sturdy children 
of the Tennessee mountains, who are much like 
other children the world over; but who move, in 
the unrestricted freedom of their surroundings, 
with all the naturalness of young wild-wood 
animals. The mountain dialect falls deliciously 
from their lips. The book conveys a wholesome 
lesson and a beneficent home influence is shown 
to be as strongly exerted there as among the well- 
schooled families of sections where the spirit of 
the century casts its enlightening rays. The 
author’s exceptional gift of verbal landscape- 
painting finds excellent expression in this book, 
as may be seen in the following exquisite 
fragment: ‘‘The morning was pierced by the 
gil ed, glittering javelins of the sunrise, flung 
rom over the misty eastern mountains. As the 
day dawned all sylvan fascinations were alert in 
the woods. The fragrant winds were garrulous 
with wild legends of the piny gorges, of tumult- 
uous cascades fringed by thyme and mint and 
ferns. Every humble weed lent odorous sugges- 
tions. The airy things all took to wing. And 


the spider was a-weaving.” 
William Westall. 


1 Red Ryvington. Cassell & Co. Won- 


don, Paris, New York, Melbourne. 


2 Down the Ravine. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, 


By Charles Egbert Craddock. Bos- 
Co, 1885. 
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SHORT STORIES. 


WHETHER the taste of the fiction-reading 
public for shorter stories is growing or not, the 
publishers seem determined that the supply shall 
equal the demand. Among the best of these 
collected tales we may note the series! recently 
begun by Dodd, Mead, & Co., four volumes of 
which have already appeared. In the volumes at 
hand are given *‘ Queen Tita’s Wager,” by Will- 
iam Black; ‘‘A Film of Gossamer,” by E. M. 
Clerke; ‘* The Siege of Berlin,” from the French 
of Daudet; ‘* Truth Triumphant,” by Helen 
Hunt; ‘* She Loves and Lies,” by Wilkie Collins, 
besides a number of other tales, by equally well- 
known authors, and a few from anonymous, 
written for Cornhill Magazine and Temple 
- Bar. Paper, press-work, and binding are excel- 
lent for books of this class. 

THREE short stories by Bret Harte,2 ‘‘ An 
Apostle of the Tules,” ‘‘ Sarah Walker,” and ** A 
Ship of ’49,” have been gathered into a neat 
18mo volume, that will prove a very desirable 
companion to the summer rambler. As the titles 
imply, two are Pacific-Coast stories, which will 
compare favorably with the best of those clear- 
cut outlines of rough human nature in the early 
California days, which first came to us between 
the brown covers of the Overland. Of ‘* Sarah 
Walker” not as much may be said, though it will 
prove entertaining, if not amusing. 


It is a fearful thing to outlive one’s reputation. 
Yet N. P. Willis is said to have outlived his, and 
for the last dozen years, or so, of his life to have 
been known only as the editor of the Home 
Fournal, and a writer of letters from Idlewild or 
elsewhere, of no great interest or pretension. 
Whether he wrote anything really lasting, or 
whether he is to enjoy a fee-simple in fame, the 
editor of his prose writings,® recently published, 
considers still in doubt. However, the volume 
is published in the faith that his lease deserves 
renewing, and whether that result is accom- 
plished remains for the future to determine. To 
a certain extent the book may be called a volume 
of ‘* Short Stories,” though more than half of the 
titles have been extracted from his three earlier 
books, ‘‘ Pencillings by the Way,” ‘Inklings of 
Adventure,” and ‘‘ Letters from Under a Bridge,” 
The selections, at the same time, have been made 
as far as possible to display the range and variety 
of Willis’ talent, and all, with the exception per- 
haps of ‘* Pasquali” and ‘‘ The Inlet of Peach 
Blossoms,” illustrate forcibly the author’s pecu- 
liarity of drawing upon his stock of reminis- 
cences. The ‘‘ Lunatic’s Skate,” from ‘‘ Scenes 
of Fear,” is strikingly imaginative, and ‘* Love in 
the Library,” despite its thread of romance, is a 
charming discourse on books. The last twenty- 
seven pages are taken up with ten titles, grouped 
under the general title ‘*‘ Ephemera.” 


1 Tales from Many Sources. Vols. III.and IV. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

2 By Shore and Sedge. By Bret Harte. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

3 Prose Writings of Nathaniel Parker Willis. Selected 
by Henry A. Beers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE RussIAN REVOLT,' by Edmund Noble, 
with a comprehensive showing of its causes, con- 
ditions, and prospects, will be read with inter- 
est in these days of socialism and Nihilistic 
tendencies. The closing chapter, dealing with 
the future of the revolt and its effect upon 
European political questions, has special in- 
terest. 


AN awful fate is foretold for our country in 
‘¢ The Fall of the Great Republic,” * which, after 
the manner of ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking,” pre- 
tends to give a retrospect, from 1895, of a series 
of terrible events which the United States brought 
upon itself through the coddling of socialism, 
Fenianism, and other unruly tendencies, by 
the demagoguery of politicians. The coun- 
try finds itself unmanned in consequence, and 
falls an easy prey to the unlucky course of events 
precipitated by an offense of international law. 
The story is told with the straightforward sim- 
plicity of a relation of real occurrences. The 
beginning of the end is set for 1886, which seems 
Startingly near at hand! 


‘* WITH THE INVADER”? is the somewhat 
sensational title of alittle volume which describes 
the Spanish-American country reached by the 
various ramifications of the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad, for this is the invader in 
question. The work, in the words of its preface, 
is ‘‘ the result ofa carelessly planned and leisurely 
executed journey ”; and, while not pretending to 
contain any descriptions of places or information 
not easily accessible to other travelers, hardly 
makes up in charm of style or vividness of 
description what it lacks in novelty. Some 
statistics are embodied in the work, which may 
be of use to the intending settler in the South- 
west. A few fair engravings illustrate the book, 
which is neatly bound and printed. 


Mr. Ropert Louts STEVENSON has the happy 
gift of writing sympathetic verses for children, 
without nonsense or affectation, but seeing things 
from the stand-point of a child, which makes 
mountains of mole-hills, oceans of frog ponds, 
and all the world of an acre of field. His dainty 
‘¢ Garden of Verses”’‘ should give delight to many 
a little heart, as it doubtless delighted one favored 
group of cherubs before it saw the light of the 
world in print. 


‘* LONDON OF To-DAY” is an illustrated hand- 
book covering some 380 pages, which will form 
a convenient satchel guide for the American 


tourist abroad. 

1The Russian Revolt. By Edmund Noble. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1885. 

2The Fall of the Great Republic. 
Brothers. 1885. 

3 With the Invader: Glimpses of the South-west. By 
Edwards Roberts. San Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co., 
Publishers. 1SS5. 

4A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 

5 London of To-day. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1885. 


Boston: Roberts 





FOR MONTH ENDING FUNE 20. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


DFCORATION-DAY was quite generally observed as 
a cycling holiday throughout the country, though in 
some instances rain, or threatening weather, interfered 
with its full enjoyment. In New England especially, 
judging from the reports, there was no lack of en- 
thusiasm, and no postponements, despite bad weather. 
The Massachusetts Bicycle Club, separating into 
several squads, made runs to Cape Ann, to New- 
buryport, and to South Natick, and was a¢com- 
panied by a delegation of the Providence Bicycle 
Club as its guests. |The Cambridge Bicycle Club in- 
dulged in a 50-mile road-race, the course leading 
from Harvard square, via Salem and Beverly, toa 
point 1'/, miles beyond Kettredge’s corner, and re- 
turn. E. P. Burnham, of the Newton Bicycle Club, 
made the best time, 3h. 54m., H. M. Haartz, of the 
Cambridge Club, coming in second in 4h. 5m. 30s. 
In the tricycle division L. J. Martel, Springfield 
Club, came in first in 5h. 2644m. The Essex county 
Wheelmen held their fourth annual meet at Beverly, 
clubs being present from Amesbury, Beverly, Law- 
rence, Danvers, Salem, Lynn, Merrimac, Peabody, 
Gloucester, Wakefield, and Andover. There were 
over 150 wheels in the parade, which was witnessed 
by a large concourse of people; dinner was served 
in Commercial block. The Waltham Club ran 25 
miles to Maplewood and return in the morning, C. 
E. Tracey reaching Waltham in th. 47m. 44s. The 
club held races in the afternoon. The Newburyport 
Club ran a road-race at Oldtown over a course from 
High to Hay street, down Hay to the lower road, 
thence back to finish (making a lap of 214 miles) 
and repeat, 8 laps being necessary to — the 
20 miles. The starters were Messrs. Gould, Hills, 
Noyes, Avery, Ingalls, and Butman, Gould finishing 
in th. 38m. 3s., the others failing to finish. The 
Boston Club ran to Wellesley on the 29th, returning 
in the rain upon the 30th; the associate members, 
who do not ride the bicycle, following in a Tally-ho 
coach. A number of photographs will serve as 
souvenirs of the day. Twelve wheelmen attempted to 
ride from Walnut avenue, Roxbury, to Newburyport 
and return, over 100 miles, starting at 4 o’clock in the 
morning, five only making the whole distance. The 
distance ridden was 10234 miles; actual riding time, 
1th. 36m. Ten reached Ipswich on the return, mak- 
ing 62 miles. The Springfield Club held its spring 
race-meet, the accoynt of which is given at length 
elsewhere. A local post of the G.A.R. asked a 


postponement to another date, which the club was 
unable to grant, though doubtless the races will not 
again be held upon Memorial-day. The Man- 
chester (N.H.) Bicycle Club enjoyed the day by 
riding out to Lake Massabesic, where races and im- 
promptu athletic games were indulged in. The 
Portsmouth, N.H., Wheelmen had several road races 
for prizes offered by Messrs. Philbrick, Hazlett, and 
McIntire. A dozen members of the Portland Bicycle 
Club came to Boston by boat on the 29th, spending 
Saturday in a run through the suburbs, visiting Cam- 
bridge, the Newtons, and the reservoir. The Berk- 
shire county wheelman, of Pittsfield, report an all- 
day run, in which C. F. Basset made 100 miles, 
which is the club’s best record. The roads were in 
very fair condition, and riding-time not given. The 
New Haven Club, escorting a delegation from the 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club, enjoyed a morning run down 
to the ‘‘cove,” after visiting points of interest in the city. 

Outside of New England there were a number of 
noteworthy events: The Ixion Club’s road-race 
was run for the Valleau cup, the conditions requiring 
it to be won three times to become permanent prop- 
erty. The start was made from New York at 10.55 
A.M., the course being laid out to a point half a mile 
above Tarrytown and return. P. M. Harris finished 
first in 4h. 51m. 26s., which was regarded excellent 
time considering the nature of the roads. W. D. 
DaCamera came in second in 5h. om. 46s., with 
Francis Thayer only 17s. behind him. The Citi- 
zens’ Club enjoyed a flag-raising run to Yonkers with 
the Long Island Wheelmen, the day closing with a 
collation at the Citizens’ club-rooms, and a “ smoke ” 
in the evening. The New Jersey Wheelmen, accom- 
panied by members of the Hudson County Wheel- 
men, Elizabeth Wheelmen, Bedford Cycling Club, 
Ilderon Bicycle Club, King’s County Wheelmen, Tren- 
ton Bicycle Club, Bristol Bicycle Club, and Morris 
Rangers, paraded in Newark. The line was reviewed 
by the mayor and common council, after which the 
wheelmen whirled to Orange, for dinner. 

THE Mirror of American Sports, Chicago, has 
become the official organ of the Illinois Division 
League of American Wheelmen, and is sent to each 
member of the division without charge. 


THE Massachusetts Club-house Committee will 
furnish sleeping accommodation for out-of-town 
wheelmen who wish to remain in the city over night, 
making a charge of 75 cents to occupants of cots. 

TuE Yale Bicycle Club’s race-meet was poorly at- 
tended owing to threatening weather, and the club 
cannot divide receipts with the University Boat Club, 
as was intended. 

THE Connecticut Bicycle Club has moved into new 
quarters in the Opera-House building, Hartford, and 
boasts a membership of seventy. 

Mrs. JOHN S. PRINCE is giving exhibitions of tri- 
cycle riding in Southern cities, and is considered an 
expert rider. 
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THE Pentucket Wheel Club, which recently formed 
at Haverhill, Mass., with 15 members, takes rooms in 
the Academy of Music. The uniform is dark blue 
throughout, with the word “ Pentucket” upon the 
cap in gold; club colors, maroon and olive-brown. 


Ir is reported that Capt. F. R. Cook, of the Bay 
City Wheelmen, San Francisco, has broken the 
twenty-four hour record of 2001/g miles, held by T. S. 
Webb and J. Tacy, of the Lawrence Bicycle Club. 
The first hundred miles is claimed to have been made 
in gh. 30m., including stops, the total number of 
miles being 20714. It is understood that the club 
will send Mr. Cook east to compete in the Spring- 
field and other races, as he is the Pacific coast cham- 
pion. 

IN the road-races at Portsmouth, N.H., on Decora- 
tion-day, the four-and-one-half mile race was won 
by G. E. Philbrick, in 19m. 45s.; the prize being a 
L.A.W. badge in gold. S. L. Kingsbury took 
second place. The two-and-one-quarter mile race 
was won by H. B. Hutchinson in tom. 20s.; H. 
White, second. The first prize was a year’s subscrip- 
tion to OUTING; the Bicycling World being given as 
second prize in the first race. 


Joun S. PRINCE won a four-mile race against four 
separate trotting-horses on the grounds of the Caro- 
lina Fair Association at Charlotte, N.C., and is said 
to have beaten his world’s record, by making a mile 
in 2m. 354s., though it is understood that he does 
not claim the record. 


THE St. Louis Ramblers, in joining the L.A.W., 
becomes the only League club in the State of Mis- 
souri. The Toledo Bicycle Club also joins the 
League in a body. 


THE first bicycle race meeting of the St. Louis 
Ramblers was held at the fair grounds, May 24. 
There were ten events, and the principal races were 
a two-mile handicap, in which John S. Rogers, of 
St. Louis, John G. Hitchcock, of Omaha, and 
W. G. E. Pierce, of Chicago, took prizes. One-mile 
heats were won by Cola Stone, of St. Louis, in 2m. 
47\gs. and 2m. 4634s.; in the quarter-mile heats, 
Percy Stone won each heat in 4olgs.; three-mile 
dash, won by Geo. Webber, of New Jersey, in gm. 
2934s.; one-mile, 3.15-class, won by N. H. Van 
Sicklen, of Chicago, in 2.5514; five-mile dash, won 
by Webber, 17.0314; two-mile dash, Hitchcock, 
7.0514; one-mile consolation, John Nicholson, of 
Minneapolis, 3.08. The meet was well attended, and 
the track was in good condition. 


A GENTLEMAN in Malden, Mass., has found a new 
use for the tricycle in his domestic economy. For 
him no more pushing of his baby-carriage along the 
sidewalks. It is now a pleasure for him to give his 
baby its daily airing. He simply hitches the carriage 
to the rear of his tricycle, and glides away over the 
smooth roads of that favored Boston suburb, taking 
enjoyable exercise while fulfilling a parental duty. 
As a “safety ” machine for babes in arms this is far 
preferable to the bicycle, a Washington gentleman 
having been seen one morning carrying his little one 
upon the head of the wheel he was riding. 


THE annual spring meet of the Capital Bicycle 
Club took place at Athletic Park, Washington, D.C., 
May 25, and was, in point of weather, attendance, and 
interest, a success. W. E. Crist, a member of the 


club, was the hero of the day, winning four out of the 
five races in which he entered, and making the last 
quarter in the five-mile Flint Cup race in 37s. —an 
astonishing record to have been made on the Athletic 





OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


Park (four lap) track, notwithstanding its recent im- 
provement. The events were run off promptly, and 
though, in the main, no very fast time was recorded, 
they were well contested, and the local one mile 
and two miles time-records cut down. 

One-mile Novice. — Five starters: J. A. Kennicott win- 
ning in 3.144. 

One-mile Championship, District of Columbia. — Five 
starers: B. W. Hanna, 3.00; M. Kruger, second, 
though W. E. Crist was given second place in a foul 
with Kruger. 

One-mile 3.20 class.— Four starters: Phil. S. Brown, 
3-12}. Percy L. Seufferle, second. 

Five-mile Flint Cup (held by Howell Stewart), — Four 
starters: W. E. Crist, 18.37; B. W. Hanna, close second. 

Half-mile, Boys’ race: Red Cassin, 1.45; Harry Park, 
second. 

Three-mile open. —W. E. Crist, 10.32}; L. M. Kruger, 
second. 

Three-quarter-mile tricycle. — Tandem vs. Sociable: E. 
B. Forney and H. Y. Davis, tandem, 2.41; Max Hansmann 
and F. F. Church, Sociable, second. 

Three-quarter-mile open. — W. E. Crist, 2.143; L. M. 
Kruger, second, 

Two-mile Handicap. — Seven starters: J. C. Smith (7s.), 
6.26}; J. A. Kennicott (10s.), 6.263. In this race four wheels 
collided. 

Two-mile, Woodward & Lothrop Cup (held by Howell 
Stewart). — W. E. Crist, 6.334; P. L. Seufferle, second, 
and B. W. Hanna, third. 


The best previous records on this track are: One- 
quarter-mile, George M. Hendee, .45; one-half-mile, 
W. E. Crist, 1.27; one-mile, George M. Hendee, 
3.06; two-mile, B. W. Hanna, 6.42; three-mile, 
Hanna, 10.26; five-mile, Hanna, 16.47, and ten-mile, 
John Brooks, 33.34. 


A SUMMER “camp” and tour, which will be par- 
ticipated in by members of the Capital Club, has just 
been arranged. It will be under the direction of Mr. 
H. S. Owen, and offers the following unique features : 
August 13, sail from Baltimore for Boston, via Norfolk, 
on the steamship D. H. Miller, spending one day in 
Boston upon arrival. Thence by wheel to Cottage City, 
roads permitting, where there will be a three weeks’ 
stay, a portion of the time being occupied with 
athletic contests, including a club drill in the skating- 
rink. September 5, return to Boston, via Portland, 
and make the tour of Cape Ann, after which the club 
will wheel to Springfield in time for the three days’ 
tournament. At the Vineyard the members will be 
disposed in cottages, the guests of Mr. Owen, some 
thirty or more members of the club having already 
signified their intention to take the entire tour. It 
will be known as “ The Capital Outing.” 


In the spring meeting of the Springfield Club, on 
Decoration-day, George M. Hendee rode an exhibi- 
tion half-mile in 1.172/5, lowering the record made by 
Sanders Sellers, September 17, 1884, upon this track. 
The first quarter was made in 39s. There were eight 
other events, in which the results were as follows : — 


One-mile ride and run. —C. B. Ripley, 4.34 1-5; A. B. 
Norton, second, 4-34 2-5. 

Three-mile Handicap. — A. O. McGarrett (9s.), 9.36; H. 
E. Bidwell (scratch), second, 9-38 2-5. 

ne-mile safety. —F. R. Brown, 3.06 2-5; F. A. Eldred, 
+22 4-5. 
. Twamile novices. — R. C. Mitchell, 6.50; F. C. Jackson, 
second, 6.59. 

One-mile, 3.10 Class. — D. E. Hunter, 3.04 2-5; John IIl- 
ston, second, 3.12 4-5. 

Five-mile. — But one starter, and the race was withdrawn 
after three laps. 

Five-mile, 16.30 Class. — D. C. Hunter, 16.38; H. F. Bid- 
well, second, 16.44. 

One-mile Tandem Bicycle.—Messrs. Miller and Brown, of 
Springfield, ran against time, lowering the records as 
follows: Quarter-mile, 45 4-5; half, 1.32; three-quarters, 
2.22 3-5, and mile in 3.9. 

Owing to slight rain, the track was sticky and soft 
in places, deterring Mr. Hendee from attempting to 


beat the mile record, as was expected. 
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THE annual races of the Yale Bicycle Club were 
run upon the Hamilton Park track, at New Haven, 
Saturday and Monday, June 6 and 8, with only aver- 
age attendance. 


FIRST DAY. 


Three-mile Record, Ten-minute Class. — Five starters: 
D. E. Hunter, Salem, Mass., first, 9.44 1-5; H. S. Kavan- 
augh, Cohoes, N.Y., second, by one lap. 

One-mile Open. — Five starters: L. B. Hamilton, Yale, 
won in 2.45 3-5; G. E. Weber, Smithville, N.J., second; 
A. B. Rich, Brooklyn, N.Y., third. 

One-nile Tandem Tricycle. —W.C. Palmer and Frank 
Thompson. Exhibition mile to establish a record. Mile in 

12. The half mile was made in 1.38. 

One-mile Handicap. — Five starters : A. B. Rich (scratch) 
first, 2.58 2-5; H. H. Stockder, Meriden, Conn. (8s.) 
3.06 3-5. Stockder claimed a foul, and was given the race. 

Two Miles Without Hands.— Three starters: F. F. Ives, 
Meriden, Conn., first, 6.39; D. N. P. Tyler, New Haven, 
second. Tyler led until the last quarter, with hands clasped 
behind his back; was a particularly graceful performance. 

One-mile 3.10 Class. — Six starters: E. A. Hoffman, Jr., 
New York, first, 3.07 1-5; H. H. Stockder, second. H.S. 
Kavanaugh had an easy lead on the home-stretch, when he 
took a header, near the finish, and lost the race. 

Seventh event. — George Hendee started for an exhibition 
mile, but owing to the strong wind on the back stretch gave 
it up at the half. Time, 1.20. 

Twenty-mile Columbia Cup. — Six starters : D. E. Hunter, 
Salem, Mass, first, 1h. 14.05; G. H. Illston, Hartford, 
second. 

SECOND DAY. 

State Championship.— Three starters: G. H. Lllston, 
first, 2.49 4-5; F. F. Ives, second. 

Fiveanile Record. — G. E. Weber, Smithville, N.J., first 
by 6 laps, in 16.54 2-5; A. B. Rich, Brooklyn, N.Y., second. 

One-half Mile, Boys. — Four starters: H. H. Stockder, 
Meriden, first, 1.30 1-5; William M. Haradan, Springfield, 
Mass., second. 

Two-mile Handicap.—Five starters : A. B. Rich, Brooklyn 
(ss.), first, 5.59 1.5; H. E. Bidwell, second; Dr. N. P. 
Tyler, third. 

One-mile Club. — G. P. D. Townsend, Yale, 3.35, with no 
competitors. 

Inter-Collegiate.— E. A. Hoffman, Jr., Columbia College, 
3-05 2-5, with no competitors. 

wenty-five Mile League of American Wheelman Cham- 
pionship. — Seven starters: George E. Weber, Smithville, 
N.J., first, th. 23.04 4-5; G. H. Iilston, second, in th. 23.05 1-5, 
beating F. F. Ives, of Meriden, by a little over a foot. As 
all the amateur records from the eleventh to the twentieth 
miles were lowered, they are given as follows : — 


ees oS | ee ees et 
SE Sei e eo etis -G. E. Weber... os _ 
a. © oe. .G. H. Histon... ... © 6 41329 
in ae ee oe a ee G. E. Weber. ... 45:00 
ee  -ie 6 eee G. BE. Weber. 2.2.22... $3: 11 
me © ws ceeen FF. F.Ives ... ce ee 51:37 1-5 
a ae es ee AA... Serer. 55:02 3-5 
1 © 6d ee was G. BE. Weber... .. e+ 6 §8:272-5 
ae ee Se. G. E. Weber... + 61255 1.5 
ae er ee G. H. Ilston. . . . . © « «65:22 


The last mile was run in 2.57 1-5, and the pace from the 
start was so fast that the three other starters retired in the 
second mile. 

Eighth event. — George M. Hendee again attempted to 
lower the mile record, making the one-fourth in 38, the one- 
half in 1.16 1-5, the three-fourths in 1.55 4-5, and the mile in 


* ait mile Consolation. — Three starters: N. J. Redfield, 
New Haven, Conn., 1.31; Charles Moore, New Haven, a 
close second. 

In the 20-mile Columbia cup-race, on the first day, 
Hamilton took the lead, but surrendered it to Lllston. 
Entering the home stretch at close of fourth mile 
Kavanagh drew up to Illston, took another header, 
throwing Hunter and Hamilton. Hamilton and his 
machine were carried from the track, and Hunter 
dislocated his wrist. Hunter remounted, made up 
the lead the others had obtained, and came in an 
easy winner. Neither Hunter nor Hamilton were 
able to appear upon the track the second day. 


CLUB ELECTIONS. 
Avondale (O.) Bicycle Club: president, Chas. S. Wayne; 
secretary-treasurer, M. J. Beebe; captain, P. G. Hammar. 
Beaver Falls (Penn.) Club, formed May 7: president, 
W. H. Leigh; secretary-treasurer, S. H. Damson; captain, 
Thomas Midgley. 
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Berkshire County Wheelmen, Pittsfield, Mass. At Annual 
meeting in May: president, E. H. Kennedy; secretary, 
P. W. Fones; captain, H. G. West. 

Brunswick Bicycle Club, New Brunswick, N.J.: At 
regular May meeting, president and historian, D. H. Merrit; 
secretary, E. B. Wycoff; captain, Fred Prevost. 

Capital Club, Washington, D. C., June 13, officers for 
term ending Dec. 31: president, J. M. Killits; cor. secre- 
a Charles F. Bacon; captain, L. W. Seeley. 

-ambridge, Mass., Harvard Bicycle Club; president, A. 
D. Claflin, ’S6; secretary, R. Robbins, ’87; captain, E. 
H. Rogers, ’87. 

Canal Dover (O.) Tuscawara Club: president, C. F. 
Baker; secretary-treasurer, F. H. Waldron; captain, J. V. 

ing. 

Cheyenne (Weo.) Bicycle Club, May 4: president, H. B. 
Rice; secretary, Frank H. Clark; captain, Fred Bond. 

Connecticut Bicycle Club, Hartford. Officers for ensuing 
year: president, Stephen Terry; secretary, W. F. Colton; 
captain, Chas, E. Chase. 

ayton (O.) Bicycle Club. Officers for ensuing year: 
president, Wm. Callender ; secretary-treasurer, Chas. Moore; 
captain, Chas, Hardman, 

ast Hartford (Conn.) Wheel Club: president, L. S. 
Forbes; secretary, C. B. Ripley; captain, H. E. Bidwell. 

East Saginaw Bicycle Club, Mich., May 21: president, 
Theodore Huss; secretary, F. T. Richardson; captain, 
Albert Butten. 

Marblehead (Mass.) Bicycle Club: president, George 
Chinn; secretary, P. H. Sherley; captain, George P. Graves. 

Middletown (Conn.) Wheel Club, May 5: president, 
Henry C. Ward; secretary, Wm. P. Post; captain, Fred 
D. Calkins. 

New Cuastle (Pa.) Bicycle Club. 
president, H. Warren 
captain, A. G. Thalimer. 

hiladelphia Bicycle Club, at annual meeting: president, 
George E. Bartol; secretary-treasurer, Horace 74 Blakis- 
ton; captain, Ewing L. Miller. 

Potomac Tricycle Club, Washington, D.C.: president, 
Gen. Wm. H. Browne; secretary-treasurer, Andrew John- 
son; captain, W. C. Scribner. 

Sterling (Ill.) Bicycle Club, organized May (date not 
given) : president, Elmer Crawford ; secretary, ohn Lawrie. 

Toledo (O.) Bicycle Club: president, H. W. Compton; 
secretary-treasurer, J. M. Tryon; captain, E. E. Richards. 

Rockingham Bicycle Club, Portsmouth, N.H., May 12: 
president, C. A. Hazlitt; secretary-treasurer, H. M. 
‘Tucker; captain, G. E. Philbrick. 4 

Westfield, Mass., formed May 19: president, A. E. Her- 
rick; secretary, Russell Scott; captain, William Colton. 

Western Wheelmen, Portsmouth, O., organized with 
fourteen members and following officers: president, F. M. 
— secretary-treasurer, Chas. A. Winter; captain, E. 

alder. 

Wild Cat Wandering Wheelmen, Kokomo, Ind., formed 
May 4; president, - B. Manning; secretary-treasurer, 
Ww. Valen: captain, W. L. Dolman. 

Uhrichsville (Ohio) Wheel Club, May 22: 
Francis; secretary-treasurer, D. B. Mc 
Maurice Moody. 


Organized May 15: 
erry; secretary, M. L. Hanna; 


resident, H.S. 
ullin; captain, 


COMING EVENTS. 
uly 17th. Moosehead and Mt. Desert Tour, under F. A. 
Ellwell. Second annual tour of the Rushville Wheelmen 
to Springfield, O. 
18th. Annual meet of N. J. Division League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, at Orange. 
20th and 21st. Races of Pine Tree Wheel Club, Bangor, 


Me. 

28th. Proposed Tournament of the Bay City Wheelmen, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

August 1st. Tricycle road-race, Boston Club. 

3d. Annual meet at Harrogate, England. 

5th. Eastern Division Clerical Wheelmen’s Tour starts 
from Niagara Falls, Western Division from Detroit, meet- 
ing at Toronto on the 8th. 

13th. The Capital Bicycle Club, of Washington, sails from 
Baltimore on its ‘* Capital Outing” tour and vacation. 

13th. Tournament of Berkshire County Wheelmen at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

27th and 28th. Annual race meet of Cleveland Bicycle 
Club. 


CANADIAN. 


THE uniform of the St. Thomas Bicycle Club has 
been changed, light-colored knickerbockers being 
substituted for dark ones. The club also joins the 
Canadian Wheelmen’s Association. 

THE second annual sports of the Woodstock 
Amateur Athletic Association was held May 25, the 
interest centering chiefly in the bicycle races, of which 
there were eight events, as follows: One mile open, C. 
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F. Lavender, Toronto, 3.154/5; two-mile green race, 
W. C. Mackay, 7.293/5; three-mile record race, time 
not given; four-mile handicap, H. Biette, Woodstock 
15.05¢/5; half mile without hands, H. Williams, 
Woodstock 2.03; five mile championship of Ontario, 
H. W. Clarke, Woodstock, 18.02%/5. The track, which 
is considered the finest in Canada, has been widened 
and relaid with a new coat of ashphalt, and 
undoubtedly would have proved very fast in the 
present races but for the very strong wind which 
prevailed at the time. 

Races were also held on May 25 at Belleville by 
the Rambler’s Wheel Club, —Second Annual, — 
George Davis making the best record, in the half- 
mile club championship, in 1.23%. Sports were 
held in Newcastle on the same date, the bicycle 
races being the main attraction and a number of 
local clubs participating. 


Beaver Bicycle Club, nnewy Carleton-Place Bicycle 
Club, May 14: president, W. H. Munro; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. T. Ta se captain, G. W. Brown. . 

St. Thomas Bicycle Club, annual meeting May6: H. J. 
Broderick, secretary-treasurer; captain, J. J. Teezel 


FOREIGN. 


IN a recent road race between Mr. A. J. Wilson 
(“Faed”) of North Londen, mounted upon a tricyle, 
and Mr. J. Simmons, Waverley Bicycle Club, upon a 
57-in. light roadster, Mr. Wilson made 22 miles in 
th. 37m., the route being from the Downs Hotel, 
Clapton, to the Bee Hive, Lambourne End. For the 
first few miles Simmons kept the lead, Wilson con- 
tinually forcing the pace, epecially up hills, until at 
Grange Hill, he spurted and passed his adversary. 


THE sports at a number of bicycle race meets held 
in England during the last week in May were some- 
what dampened by rain or disagreeable weather, 
which interfered sadly with the records. 


AT a recent police-court trial in Liverpool a man 
named Maloney was fined two pounds and costs, or 
one month’s imprisonment, for throwing a tricycle 
rider by placing his leg in front of the machine. 


A MEMBER of the Tynemouth Bicycle Club, riding 
upon a Safety machine, recently collided with two 
sheep, which he said “‘ made for him,” resulting dis- 
astrously for the rider of the ‘‘ Safety” bicycle. 


Messrs. A. GAULT and G. C. Cox, of the South Aus- 
tralian Cycling Club, made 559 miles from Adelaide to 
Melbourne, upon bicycles, starting 6 P.M. on the 
21st of March, reaching Melbourne at noon of the 
29th. On the 28th a run of 103 miles was made in 
12 hours. 


At the Keen testimonial races, at London, recently, 
Englehart, on a geared-up Safety, made a mile in 
2.594/5, which is the best record for an amateur on a 
Safety. The Keen funds is reported to have reached 
the sum of £178. 


THE Deutscher Radfahrer Bund (German Cyclists’ 
Union) has 82 associations, with a membership of 
3,099. The largest are in Magdeburg and Munich, 
the former with 426, and the latter with 424 mem- 
bers. 


THE ringing of a tricycle bell recently caused a 
horse to run away, near London, resulting in the 
death of an attendant, who succeeded in hanging to 
the animal for some distance, until he finally fell and 
was run over by the wheels of the attached vehicle. 
It is given as the first instance of such an accident 
upon record. 
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DuRING the past Whitsuntide week, 25th to 3oth 
of May, the list of sporting events was the largest 
ever reported. One paper gives the titles of sixty- 
three meetings, adding that cycle races are not in- 
cluded in every case, nor is the list complete, though 
it will suffice to show the vigorous interest in sports 
at the present time. 


THOMAS STEVENS crossed the Austrian frontier the 
morning of the 28th of May, expecting to reach 
Vienna in about three days. The roads about Munich 
are described as abominable stretches of loose flints, 
improving gradually as they approach Linbach; 
from Hoag to Linbach, however, they are as good as 
any traversed in Germany. He reached Budapesth, 
Hungary, June 6, in good health. He says: ‘* The 
roads are growing gradually worse from Vienna on- 
ward, and the weather hotter. There is a fair pro- 
portion of side-path wheeling, however, so far. The 
natives are less and less familiar with the bicycle as I 
proceed, but I shall reach Turkey before they are 
altogether unacquainted with the machine. Five 
Vienna wheelmen accompanied me to Presburg, 40 
English miles.” The Austrian roads are found to be 
good, but hilly. 

AT the annual general meeting of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, held at Manchester, Eng., May 9, over 
100 members were present. Twelve thousand four 
hundred and fifty-six memberships had been renewed, 
and 4,263 new candidates, making, up to June 1, 
16,719 members of the C.T.C. 


For the third time in succession, Howell has won 
the ten-mile professional championship of England, 
the event taking place upon the Aylestone track, 
May 25, for £25 aside. Howell defeated Wood, his 
principal competitor, by about three yards, in 36m. 
4916s. The race was hotly contested. The time 
made in the championship races the past three years 
is as follows: March 23, 1883, Howell winner, time, 
33m. 34!/5s.; July 7, 1883, Wood winner, time, 33m. 
14/5s.; August 6, 1883, Wood winner, time, 30m. 
52"/5s.; April 14, 1884, Howell winner, time, 35m. 
243/5s.; August 4, 1884, Howell winner, time, 30m. 
15'/5s.; April 18, 1885, Howell winner, time, 33m. 
44°/5s. 

A PAMPHLET regarding road repairs, recently 
issued by the National Cyclists’ Union and largely 
circulated, is reported to be doing good service among 
road surveyors and town authorities in calling atten- 
tion to the subject. 

FIFTEEN thousand dollars is stated as below the 
probable mark of the total value of the prizes offered 
for competition by cyclists and athletes Whitsuntide 
week in England. 

THE Wheel World publishes in its June issue an 
admirable portrait of OUTING’s representative, Mr. 
Tho.nas Stevens, accompanied by a brief biographi- 
cal sketch, the closing portion of which relating to 
his tour of the world is here reproduced: “If at 
some point the despatches suddenly cease, and un- 
easy rumor takes the place of definite news, the 
‘ Wheel World’ may give a call for the services of 
some cycling Stanley to journey in search of the miss- 
ing explorer, while a subsequent number may give as 
a frontispiece an incident worthy of preservation: 
Scene— A village in Central Asia. Two weather- 


beaten figures advancing eagerly toward each other, 
the one hopeful and expectant at the sight of another 
European in that out-of-the-way place, and the other, 
gratified at the successful end of his journey, regulat- 
ing his manner by the usages of polite society, and 
raising his cap, utters the suggestive and historical 
words, ‘ Mr. Stevens, I presume.’ ” 
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CANOEING. 


THE Harvard Club held its third regatta on the 
Charles-river Basin May 27. The course was three 
times around a mile triangle, starting from the Union 
boat-house. In the sailing-race the entries and order 
of finish were: Class B: Genesta, F. Q. Proctor; 
Beatrice, Commodore Dunham; Piélgrim, R. F. 
Coombs; Gretchen, G. A. Webster. Class A.: Ger- 
maine, A. G. Webster; Phyllis, E. K. Dunham. 
Germaine at one time passed the larger boats, 
though starting three minutes behind them, but could 
not hold the lead. Anupset race, won by Germaine, 
brought out also Gretchen, Pilgrim, and Puritan. 


THE Spring .meets this year promised to be of 
unusual interest, and in the case of the camp on the 
Hudson, at least, the promise was well carried out. 
The numbers in attendance were fairly large, the 
conveniences were of the best, and had it not been 
for some rain there would not have been a drawback. 
The clubs represented were the New York, Knicker- 
bocker, Brooklyn, Rondout, Amsterdam, Middletown, 
Mohican, Shatemuc, and Newburgh “ Dockrats.” 
Many arrived Thursday night, but the majority appeared 
during Friday, some, unfortunately, too late for the 
first race, which was called Friday afternoon. An 
important feature of this meeting, in as far as races 
were concerned, was the special preparation that had 
been made by the veterans, both in model and rig, to 
bring out the fastest thing possible in sailing-canoes. 
Of the new Sunbeam type appeared the original of 
that name, the Sea Bee, and the Jnertia. The last 
two carried new balance-lugs, designed by Mr. Vaux, 
of 75 and 35 feet, respectively, for main and mizzen. 
The Snake has shifted her mainmast forward, dropped 
her jib, and carries a new Mohican mainsail of 60 
and lateen mizzen of 15 feet with adjustable bonnets 
for racing. The Marion 8B. is rather adapted to 
cruising comfort than racing, but as the ideal craft for 
all-around work has, perhaps, never found her equal. 
She carries Mohican sails. The Guenn has been 
reduced in size a trifle, to come within limits, and 
carries her balance-lugs of 105 and 40 feet. The 
Tramp is one of the most interesting boats this 
season to the student of types, and her performances 
will be carefully compared with those of our lighter 
craft. 


Mr. TREDWIN, of London, has long been known 


as the best canoe sailor probably in the world. His. 


invention and mode of rigging have been copied, in 
part, by many canoeists on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The 7ramp is a Pearl canoe, built from drawings sent 
over by Mr. Tredwin, rigged probably more nearly 
like the original Pearl than any other canoe yet sailed 
in America. Her owner is an Englishman, has seen 
and talked with Mr. Tredwin in London during the 
winter, and brought back from there blocks and 
cordage not yet obtainable in this country. Two 
months have been spent in carefully rigging the sails, 
and with the most marvelous results. The mainsail 
of the 7ramp contains 105 square feet of cloth, and 
the mizzen 45 square feet. This on a boat, be it re- 
membered, of 14 feet length by 33 inch beam. 


GILBERT L. PARKER and F. V. Rogers were 
drowned April 6th while sailing in the Mississippi 
river near Rockingham. They started for Davenport 
after dark with a storm just commencing. The water 
was so cold that, although both were expert swimmers 
and canoeists, they probably sank soon after they 
capsized. Their canoe and sails were found the next 
day near the scene of the disaster, though their bodies 
were not found until five weeks afterwards, a hun- 
dred miles apart, on the same day. 
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THE three-mile sailing race brought out the follow- 
ing entries: — 7ramp and Guenn not having arrived 
in season. 

Class B. — Snake, R. W. Gibson; Marion B., 
Commodore Oliver; TZhetis, P. M. Wackerhagen; 
Arno, H. C. Cushman, all of the Mohican Club. 
Sea Bee, C. B. Vaux (N.Y. C.C.); Jnertia, E. 
W. Brown (K. C.C.); A/tnx, M. V. Brokaw (Brook- 
lyn C.C.); /olus, W. Van Dalfsen (Newburgh C.C.). 

Class A.— Dido, Grant Edgar (Newburgh C.C.) ; 
Helena, Grant Van Deusen (Rondout C.C.). 

Sea Bee \ed at the start, and reaching across the 
river to the first buoy the turn was made in the follow- 
ing order: Sea Bee, Marion, Snake, Inertia. Tolus 
capsized in jibing, and Arno soon after. At the 
second turn /wertia had taken second place, the 
order otherwise remaining unchanged. On the beat 
home, however, the order was changed, and the fin- 
ish was in the following order, but one minute and 
ten seconds intervening between the Snake and 
Thetis: Snake, Marion B., Sea Bee, Thetis, Iner- 
tia, Dido, Helena. Rain fell before the end of the 
race, but did not prevent a pleasant camp-fire in the 
evening, when votes of thanks were passed to Mr. 
Verplanck, the owner of the grounds, to the New- 
burgh Club for their work in preparing the camp, and 
to Commodore Bartlett for the use of his steam 
launch. 

Saturday morning the clouds cleared away in time 
for the first race, a half-mile paddle for Class 4 
boats. The entries and order of finish after a close 
race were: Daisy, G. O. Totten, Jr. (Newark C.C.); 
Snake, R. W. Gibson (Mo. C.C.); Chum, H. S. 
Crispell (Rondout C.C.); Sunbeam, W. P. Stephens 
(N.Y. C.C.); Minx, M. V. Brokaw; and 7zptop, 
R. J. Willkin (Brooklyn C.C). A mile paddle with 
a turn, for Class 2 canoes, brought out Pixie, F. 
B. Smith (Newburgh C.C.) and Day Dream, H. L. 
Thomas (Mo. C.C.) finishing as named, after a close 
race. 

The most important race of the meet, from a scien- 
tific stand-point, was the three-mile sailing-race be- 
tween representatives of different models. Unfor- 
tunately the nature of the winds made the affair 
dependent in a great degree on luck, though giving 
opportunity for much head-work. Gwuenz finished 
first with Szake twenty seconds beltindher. Marion, 
Sea Bee, Thetis, Tramp were not timed. 

In the evening a big camp-fire was held, and after 
an address by Commodore Oliver, a motion was carried 
that Hudson-river canoe men recognize the impor- 
tance of extending the Association in the West, and 
will be prepared to ratify at the Grindstone meet any 
action taken at Ballast Island looking toward the 
formation of a Western branch. 

IN asailing-race over a one anda half mile triangle, 
held by the Desercnto Club, June 3, for the sailor 
cup, Wych, E. W. Rathbun, defeated A/pha, Low, 
Topsey, Ripple, and Star. 

A PARTY from Fort Wayne, Ind., made a cruise on 
the upper Mississippi, from May 5th to the 18th. The 
weather was severe and considerable hardship was 
experienced, though a little girl, one of the party, 
bore it bravely. The winds were strong, waters 
rough, temperature low, and banks marshy and un- 
suited for camping. 


THE Knickerbocker Club held its spring regatta 
May 23. Two races were contested, the first for 
sailing canoes, resulting-as follows: Class B, J/nertia, 
E. W. Brown; Guenn W. Whitlock; Lorelei, E. C. 
Griffen; Vettie, E. Fowler. Class A, Nettie, W. L. 
Green; Mianche, A. Dormitzer. The wind was light 
and baffling. A tandem paddling race resulted as 
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follows: Zaura, M. G. Foster and P. W. Foster; 
Lorelei, E. C. Griffen and E. A. Gardner; Freaé, 
W. Whitlock and E. Gould; Z. Adele, Dr. Neidé 
and Col. Norton; Lackawanna, L. W. Seavey and 
R. B. Burchard. 

THE Brooklyn Club is in its new house at Mumm’s 
Basin, Bay Ridge. It is afine structure, with accom- 
modations for fifty canoes. . 

Tue Decoration-day regatta of the Pittsburgh C.C. 
was limited by rain to a two-mile sailing-race on the 
Monongahela river. The entries finished as follows: 
Katrina, R. W. Bailey; A/arguerite, G. H. Singer; 
Lady Fane (Class A), B. C. Bakewell; Freyja, C. F. 
Holdship; Whifler, W. E. Woodwell; Ziger, W. 
W. Lawrence; Arie/, T. H. Childs. Both A/arguer- 
zte and Lady Fane met with serious accidents, the 
former finishing with a good supply of water-ballast 
on board. Freyja and Ariel were novices. This is 
the first race of the season, and the score for the rec- 
ord cup for the season’s work stands: Katrina, 7; 
Maguerite, 6; LadyFane, 5; Freyja,4; Whiffler, 3; 
Tiger, 2. 

A CANOE club has been organized at Harrisburg, 
Penn., with fifteen members. Commodore, Charles 
Snyder; vice-commodore, John Small; secretary, 
Frank Meoby. A fortnight’s cruise on the Susque- 
hanna is projected. 


CRICKET. 


May 16, at Philadelphia: Young America, 208; 
Belmont, 84— 35 for two wickets; Germantown, 
109; Oxford, 208; Haverford College, 128; Merion, 
39-89; Highlands, of Camden, 51; Germantown 2d 
eleven, 27; Haverford College 2d eleven, 82; Belmont 
2d eleven, 74. 

May 16, at Portsmouth, N.H.: Sandfords (Me.), 
46 and extras; Portsmouth, 36 in two innings. 

May 19, at Longwood, Mass.: Practice game. 
Harvards, 60; Longwood, 47. 

May 20, at Philadelphia: Haverford College 2d 
eleven, 115 for six wickets; Union 2d eleven, 189; 
Young America Veterans, 165; Germantown veterans, 
135. 
_™ 23, at Philadelphia: Philadelphia, 57-75; 
Germantown, 53— 59 for three wickets; Belmont, 
135; Haverford College, 91 —9 for three wickets; 
Quaker City, 87; Merion, 104 for seven wickets; 
Young America 2d eleven, 55 for eight wickets; Ox- 
ford 2d eleven, 80 for six wickets. 

May 23, at Longwood, Mass.: Batchelors, 59; 
Benedicts, 45. 

May 22, at Camden: Overbrook Worsted Mills, 
79 for five wickets; Highlands, 72. 

May 23, at Chicago: Chicago, 61; Albion, 36. At 
Staten Island: Staten Island, 58; International, 45. 
At Baltimore: Merion, 129; Baltimore, 66 in two inn- 
ings. 

May 27, at Longwood, Mass.: Longwood, 125; 
I Zingari, 42. 

May 27, at East Cambridge, Mass. : Boston, 75; 
Harvard, 32 and 22. 

May 29, at New Brighton, S.I.: Young America 
2d eleven, 77; Staten Island 2d eleven, 42 and 113. 

May 29, at Philadelphia: Staten Island, 142; Young 
America, 203 for eight wickets. 

May 30, at Philadelphia: Staten Island, 206 for 
nine wickets; Belmont, 98; at Newark, N.J.: St. 
George, 76 for four wickets; Newark, 72. 

May 30, at Highlandville, Needham, Mass.: Al- 
bions, 48; Waltham, 36. 

May 30, at Longwood, Mass.: Longwood, 215; 
I Zingari, 52. 


May 30, at Lowell, Mass.: Harvard, 83; Interna- 
tional, 72. 

May 30, at Fall River, Mass.: Fall River, 126; 
Newport, 63. 

May 30, at Revere, Mass.: Chelsea, 84; Boston, 
36 and 21. 

May 30, at Grove Hall, Dorchester, Mass., first 
match for Wright & Ditson’s prize: Quincy, 93; Rox- 
bury, 32 and 35. 

ges 30, at Newark, N.J.: St. George, 76; New- 
ark, 72. 

May 30, at Belleville, N.J.: Alma, 106; Essex, 41. 

May 30, the Germantown Club made 338 against 
the Baltimores; Morgan, 106, Brockie, 65, and H. 
Brown, 56, being the chief contributors; the new 
Staten Island professional, Butler, made 78 of 206 
runs for nine wickets, against Belmont; Brewster, of 
the Young Americas, made 64 of 154 against the 
Merions; R. Brown, of the Germantown seconds, 
made 81; George Wright made 88 of the Long- 
wood’s 215 against I Zingari. 

June 4, at New York: Manhattan, 170; Newark, 


9. 

June 6, at Brockton: Brocktons, 66; Roxbury, 
24-54. ; 

June 6, at Quincy: Quincy, 72, Chelsea, 33. 

June 6, at Longwood: Longwood, 107; Harvard, 
24-47- 

June 6, at Lawrence: International, 86; Lawrence, 
70. 

June 7, at Staten Island: Staten Island, 241; St. 
George, 30. P. St. L. Grenfell scored 100, and Cyril 
Wilson 66. 

June 10, at Boston: Harvard, 123; I Zingari, 38 — 
41 for six wickets. 

June 13, at Longwood: Longwood, 86; Boston, 55. 

June 13, at Lowell: Albions, 83; International, 
48-18. 

THE Longwood Club will have three elevens in the 
field for play. 

IN a recent game, Australia vs. England, Bonner 
scored 128, Bannerman 50, and Jones 40, not out. 

In a match, Notts. Colts vs. Yorkshire Colts, 316 
runs were scored, of which 34 were byes. 

THE Chelsea, Mass., Club starts out this season 
with a good ground at Revere. The club retains all 
last year’s players, and valuable additions have been 
made. 

THE Belmont, Germantown, Oxford, Young 
America, and Philadelphia clubs have entered for the 
Halifax cup. 

THE Alma Cricket Club has adopted a new uniform 
of blue and white, with a diamond on the cap. 

THE Staten Island Club has engaged Butler, the 
professional cricketer of England. 

GEORGE TUNNICLIFFE, 92 Third street, South 
Brooklyn, has been elected secretary of the Inter- 
national Club. 

AN organization has been formed at Medford, to be 
known as the Mystic Cricket Club. 

THE Brockton Club has adopted blue as its color. 

J. S. CLARK has returned to cricket, and has played 
with the Young Americas. 

AT Lord’s grounds, London, on May 28, Mr. W. 
G. Grace, in a game of cricket between leading clubs, 
took in one inning no fewer than nine wickets at a 
cost of but 20 runs. 


In the last match of Shaw’s cricket eleven, in 
Australia, against the combined colonies, they made 
580 runs, and won by an inning and 98 runs. 
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THE Alma Cricket Club has offered prizes to its 
members making the best averages in bowling, batting, 
and fielding. 

THE Philadelphia Club will be hereafter an in- 
corporated company. 

THE balance-sheet of the Mary-le-bone Cricket Club, 
at their annual meeting, showed receipts of £15,000, 
net income £3,000, subscription list £8,500, —a 
worthy example for some of our clubs to follow. 

New YorK Club: president, H. H. Jackson; 
vice-president, John Ryan; secretary, W. Cantell; 
treasurer, P. Beggs; captain, J. Shortell. 


FISH AND FISHING. 


C. A. SPRAGUE, of Auburn, N.Y., May 16, caught 
four trout in Owasco Lake, the aggregate weight being 
seventeen pounds. 


JoHN HARTLEY, a North River shad fisherman, in 
May last took 193 shad in a single drift, the largest 
ever known. 

THE fishing at Moosehead, Me., has been remark- 
ably fine this spring. A great many camps were 
established, and some large trout were taken, mostly 
by trolling. Mr. Stewart, of Boston, caught one of 
914 lbs. Several fish from six to eight pounds were 
taken from Mooselucmaguntuc, and two salmon from 
the St. Croix River weighing 1114 and 91¢ lbs. 

A SALMON weighing eighty pounds was caught this 
spring at Lord Mansfield’s fishing-ground on the Tay. 
This is the largest fish ever reported caught in the 
Tay. 

Four thousand young salmon have been placed 
in the Hudson River, below Fulton. 

THE first salmon ever taken in Chesapeake Bay was 
caught recently near the mouth of the York River. 


A TROUT was caught in front of the Bellevue House 
on Lake Winnipesaukee, recently, which weighed 
twelve pounds. 

Tue American Fisheries Society elected officers 
May 6: president, Col. Marshall McDonald, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; vice-president, Dr. William M. Hud- 
son, of Hartford, Conn.; treasurer, E. G. Blackford, 
of New York; corresponding secretary, W. V. Cox, 
of Ohio; recording secretary, Fred Mather, of Cold 
Spring, N.Y.; executive committee, G. Brown Goode, 
of Washington; F. L. May, of Nebraska; Roland 
Redmund, of New York; J. A. Henshall, of Ken- 
tucky; Frank N. Clark, of Michigan; S. G. Worth, 
of North Carolina, and George Shepard Page, of New 
Jersey. 

THE Game and Fish Association of Danvers, Mass., 
elected the following officers, June 4: president, 
Nathan H. Poor; vice-president, A. W. Putnam; 
secretary, H. E. Raymond; treasurer, Joel Putnam. 


THE Suffolk Association, of South Haven, L.I., 
has a limited membership of fifteen, owns about six 
hundred acres of land and two ponds on the Car- 
man’s River, which empties in the Great South Bay. 
One of the ponds covers thirty-five acres, and the 
other of five acres, which is used for preserving small 
trout. 

THE government carp ponds in Washington are 
overrun with black snakes that have been ravaging 
upon and destroying the young fish at a fearful rate, 
and threatening the destruction of the ponds. The 
snakes, which are said to increase almost as fast as 
the fish, are about two feet long, and so far have de- 
fied all attempts at extermination, though Professor 
Baird has now set in operation some severe remedies 
against their inroads. : 
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FORESTRY. 


THE American Forestry Congress, through its 
executive committee, is making arrangements for its 
next annual meeting, which is to be held in Boston in 
the early autumn. As the meeting is to be held in 
the extreme East, and a comparatively small attend- 
ance of members from the West and South can be 
expected, the committee of arrangements will endeavor 
to make the meeting one of special interest and 
benefit to the eastern portion of the countrys while by 
no means losing sight of those aspects of forestry 
which concern all portions alike. It is hoped that 
there will be a large attendance upon the meeting of 
the congress, especially of the New England and 
Canadian members, the latter of whom have been 
from the beginning among the most zealous and 
efficient. The meeting of the congress at Montreal 
two years ago is remembered by all who were there 
with the greatest interest. 


Dr. Lorinc, late Commissioner of Agriculture, and 
for three years President of the Forestry Congress, ha: 
accepted an invitation to deliver an address at the 
Boston meeting. It is expected also that Mr. Colman, 
the present Commissioner of Agriculture, will be in at- 
tendance, and give the congress his hearty support. 


OnE of the strongest articles favoring the establish- 
ment of an Adirondack national park occurs in a 
recent issue of the Vatura/ist, from the pen of Williara 
Hosea Ballou. Aside from meteorological consider- 
ations, he suggests that the government of the United 
States be charged with its care on the score of its 
being a relic.of the ancient world. He states it to be 
the particular surface of the globe that gives onea 
glimpse through the corridors of time,— in fact, it is 
a part of the cradle of the earth. Here occur rock 
formations which are among nature’s first attempts at 
world building, and that were a part of the earth’s 
foundation before organisms came into existence. 
‘*The Adirondack region, then, is grandparent to the 
remainder of the globe,” and “the Hudson, which 
rises in its clouds, perhaps the oldest river in existence, 
being the ancient outlet of the Great Lake’s ancestor, 
and hence the grandparent of waters.” 


Amon the subjects of interest to come before the 
Forestry Congress and call for discussion at its Boston 
meeting will be doubtless that of forest fires. It has 
had more or less consideration at every meeting of the 
body thus far, and is likely to claim attention for 
many years to come. After all that has been said 
by those interested in the preservation of our forests, 
and after all the legislation that had been secured for 
the promotion of this destructive agency the ravages 
of forest fires seem to be as great asever. The snow 
of winter had hardly melted this year when reports 
of burning forests began to come to us, and they 
have continued to come almost day by day until any 
one who had undertaken to keep account of them 
may well be appalled at the great sacrifice of property, 
and even of life, that has already taken place. To 
chronicle all the fires that have taken place this 
spring would fill columns of a newspaper. During 
the month of May alone sweeping fires were raging 
in the lumber regions of Pennsylvania, destroying, 


‘it is estimated, not less than 10,000,000 feet of logs 


and dressed lumber in addition to much standing 
timber, and threatening several villages with destruc- 
tion. In the vicinity of South Mountain, Maryland, 
men were engaged in fighting the flames day and 
night for a considerable period. In one place the 
track of fire was more than two miles in length, and 
thousands of acres of timber were swept bare. In 
Virginia fires were raging in different parts of the 
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State, especially around the old battle-fields of the 
Wilderness. In Patrick county 500 persons were 
required to subdue the flames. A like report came 
from Michigan aad Wisconsin. Incalculable damage 
was done to the standing timber, and heavy losses in- 
flicted upon many. 

These are only a few items in the long account of 
destruction and suffering. And these are losses 
which have no incidental alleviations or compensa- 
tion. They are utter losses, by which the country is 
made s@ much the poorer, and our forests are now 
so diminished that we cannot afford to have these 
losses continue. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


THE Athletic Association of the Worcester Free 
Institute was held May 16, the sports being wit- 
nessed by over 3,000 spectators. 

THE Harvard Athletic Association held its spring 
meeting May 16. Astrong east wind marred some 
of its features. Wendell Barker beat the best Ameri- 
can college record for one-quarter mile run by one 
twentieth “of a second, time 5014s.; previous record 
50° ;s.; made by H. S. Brooks at Yale games, May, 
1883; E..C. Wright, ’86, beat the best Harvard 
record for une mile walk by 7s.; time, 7m. 26s.; 
previous record made by W. R. Taylor, ’77, in 
November, 1875. 

THE University Athletic Association held its annual 
meeting on the Manhattan grounds, New York, Ma, 
15. 

THE Interscholastic Athletic Association held its 
annual meeting May 16, on the Manhattan grounds, 
New York. 

THE Ninth Regiment held its annual games at 
its armory, in New York, latter part of May. 

THE Princeton College Athletic Association annual 
class championship games were held on the Univer- 
sity grounds May 20. 

THE Cornell University held its annual spring 
sports May 20. 

THE International Collegiate Athletic meeting was 
held on the Manhattan grounds, New York, May 23. 
Representatives were present from Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Princeton, Trinity, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh, Lafayette, St. John’s, and University 
of Michigan; F. M. Bovine, ’86, Michigan, won the 
100 yard dash in 10%/;s.; L. B. Hamilton, ’86, Yale, 
won the 2-mile bicycle race in 7m. 294/5s.; Har- 
vard won the tug of war by 18 inches; R. Fairlies, 
Pennsylvania, won the mile run in 4m. 464/5s.; a 
record was broken for putting the shot by J. 
Rohrbach, ’87, Lafayette, 38 feet 1 inch; previous 
record, by Cayner, of McGill University, 37 feet 10 
inches; J. D. Bradley, ’86, Harvard, won the run- 
ning broad jump, 19 feet 6 inches; W.. Baker, ’86, 
Harvard, won the 440 yard dash in 54?/5s.; F. A. 
Ware, ’86, - i“! _ Columbia, won the mile walk 
in 7m. 27%/5s.; W. Ludington, 787, Yale, won the 
120 yards sy in 19?/5s.; I. D. Godshall, ’87, 
Lafayette, won the pole vault, 9 feet 71/4 inches; 
Wendell Baker, ’86, Harvard, won the 220 yards, 
233/5s.; W. P. Page, Pennsylvania, won the running 
high jump, 5 feet 10!/2 inches; H. L. Mitchell, 85, 
S. S. Yale, won the half-mile race in 2m. oe. Ae 
B. Coxe, ’87, Yale, won the hammer throwing with 
88 feet 14 inch. 

Harvard again wins the cup for the sixth time by 
taking four firsts and four seconds; Yale won four 
firsts and one second. 


THE Pastime Athletic Club held its annual spring 
games at Washington Park, May 23 

THE Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute held its games 
on the Williamsburg Athletic Club grounds in the 
latter part of May. 


THE amateur running records, from 26 to 30 miles, 
were broken this spring at Balham grounds, London, 
by J. Q. Squires, 30 miles in 3h. 17m. 361és., being 
8m. 114s. better than previous records. 

THE Woodstock amateur athletic sports were held 
May 25. 

THE first annual meeting of the New York State 
Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association took place May 
30, at Geneva, N.Y. This association comprises 
Cornell, Hamilton, Hobart, Rochester, Syracuse, and 
Union Colleges. Cornell secured the championship 
cup, and D. M. Hinman, ’86, Cornell, took the medal, 
as being the best athlete. 

THE Williamsburg Athletic Club held its annual 
spring meeting in Brooklyn, N.Y., May 30. The 
weather was stormy. Malcomb W. Ford, N.Y.A.C., 
beat the best amateur record of 125 yard run in 123/;s, 
by °/;s. G. G. Smith, W.A.C., beat the amateur 
three-mile run record in 15m. 302/5s. by Is. 

THE Wayne Athletic Club held its games at 
Caledonian Park, Jersey City, May 30. 

AT the Queen’s College sports, Cork, Ireland, April 
rs, W..J. M. Barry put the 56-lb. weight with a follow 
28ft. 4in., beating the best previous record 1ft. 7in. 

JUNE 13, at Farnworth, near Manchester, Eng., L. 
E. Myers, the American champion runner, represent- 
ing the Manhattan Club, of New York, in the Widnes 
Athletic Festival, defeated Cowie, representing the 
London Club, in the half-mile scratch, by three 
yards, and also defeated Snook, of the Moseley 
Harriers, by 10 yards; time, 54s. for quarter, and Im. 
571/38. for the half mile; in the half-mile handicap 
against 22 competitors, he won by Io yards in Im. 
54'/ss. 

THE committee of the faculty of Harvard College 
on athletics has been abolished, and a committee sub- 
stituted in its place, composed of five; the director of 
the gymnasium, a physician resident in Boston or 
Cambridge, a Harvard graduate, and two under-grad- 
uates. This committee is to be appointed annually 
by the president. 

THE St. Paul’s School athletic sports were held 
May 28 at Concord, N.H. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE has furnished a room where 
the athletic club’s trophies will be kept permanently 
on exhibition. 


LACROSSE. 


THE New York University Lacrosse team was beaten 
by the Williamsburg Athletic Club, at Williamsburg, 
May 9, by a score of 2to@. First game in eleven 
minutes, and second in seven minutes. 

THE Harvard Lacrosse Club played a match with a 
picked team from Boston, Somerville, and Cambridge, 
May 9, resulting in Harvard winning three out of 
five. 


THE Druid and Princeton College club played a 
match at Baltimore, May 9, resulting in a victory of 
the former club by three consecutive goals. 

THE Harvard and Princeton clubs played a match 
at Cambridge, May 17, resulting in favor of the former 
by a score of 3 to 2. 

MASSACHUSETTS contains nearly a quarter of all 
the clubs in the United States. 
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THE New York University and the Williamsburg 
Athletic Club played a match May 16, resulting in 
the latter club winning by a score of 5 to I. 

Tue Harvard and New York University clubs 
played at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N.Y., Harvard 
winning by a score of 5 too. 

THE Independent and South Boston clubs played 
a match of the champion series on Boston Com- 
mon, June 13, resulting in the former winning by a 
score of 2 to I. 

THE first championship gamie of the Canadian clubs 
was played at Montreal, May 30, between the Mon- 
treal and Shamrock clubs; won by the Shamrocks 
by 3 to I. 

THE Montreal and Toronto clubs played May 30, 
and the latter won in three straight games. 

THE Oelrich’s Cup was played for at New York 
May 30. The clubs participating were Harvard, 
Princeton, Stevens, New York, Williamsburg, and 
Druid. The games lasted one hour each. The 
Druids beat the Stevens by 4 to-3. Harvard beat 
Williamsburg by 7 to 1. Princeton beat New York 
by 7to o. The Druids beat Princeton by 3 to 1. 
Harvard beat The Druids by 5 to o. As a protest 
from The Druids was entered, the winner of the cup 
at present remains undecided. : 

THE Williamsburg Athletic Club and New York 
University played a match June 6, on the Williams- 
burg grounds, the former winning by a score of 4 
to oO. 

THE Harvard and Druid clubs played at Baltimore, 
May 28, resulting in the latter club winning by a score 
of 5 to 3. 

A MATCH was played, June 13, by the New York 
Lacrosse Club, and a team from New York University, 
the former winning by a score of 6 to 2. 

A MATCH was played, June 13, between the Waltham 
and Everett clubs, the former winning by a score of 
I to Oo, the Everetts playing with eleven men. 


THE championship of Canada was won last year by 
the Shamrocks, of Montreal. It has been arranged 
that Montreal, Shamrocks, Toronto, and Ottawa clubs 
will compete this year. Ross McKenzie, the cham- 
pion of Canada, with a record of throwing 422 feet, 
will play with the Montreals. 

THE interest in lacrosse shows a wonderful increase, 
the clubs have nearly quadrupled in number since last 
year. 

THE Calumet Lacrosse Club, of Chicago, has taken 
a lease of the Chicago Base Ball Grounds, and is to 
establish a general athletic club with a capital of 
$80,000. 

THE Hardscrabble and Weymouth clubs, of Massa- 
chusetts, have amalgamated, and have been admitted 
to the association. 

A cLUB has been formed at Portland Me., by 
several old players, who formerly lived in Canada, 
and has joined the New England Association. 

A cLuB has been formed with thirty members, in 
West Somerville, with the following officers: F. E. 
Studley, honorary president; C. F. Libby, president; 
W. E. Drake, vice-president; C. J. Pierce, secretary ; 
Peter Washer, treasurer; S. C. Faulker, captain. 

THE Princeton Lacrosse team has elected J. C. 
Hodge, ’88, captain. 

THE Cyclone Lacrosse Club, of Stayner, Ont., 
elected officers: president, W. B. Sanders; vice- 
president, J. A. Cameron; secretary-treasurer, W. 
Sutherland; captain, Angus Gillespie. 
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Don’t HAVE To Lacrosse Club, Farmersville, Ont. : 
captain, G. F. Donnelly; secretary, C. Fisher; treas- 
urer, S. Webster. 

THE Chelsea Lacrosse Club elected officers: Frank 
Freeze, president; Edgar R. Somes, vice-president; 
F. C. Baker, secretary; James E. Rierdon, treasurer; 
Samuel F. Johnston, of the old Unions, and also of 
the recent “ All-America Picked Twelve,” is captain 
and manager. The secretary’s address is 142 Com- 
mercial street, Boston. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE great match for the tennis championship of 
the world between George Lambert and Thomas 
Pettitt at Hampton court, England, which took place 
May I1, 13, and 15, 1885, forms an important land- 
mark for the future historian of this ancient game. 
Since 1819, when Cox beat Charrier and carried the 
title to England, there have been but two great inter- 
national matches for its possession. One was in 1829 
when that peerless player, J. Edmond Barre, defeated 
Cox at the Haymarket court in London, and the 
other was the ever-memorable contest, in 1862, be- 
tween Barre and Edmund Tompkins, when, after 
five-days’ play, the match was declared a draw out of 
sympathy for Barre, who was sixty years old, while 
his antagonist was thirty-seven. The match was in 
reality a victory for Tompkins, the score standing six 
sets to four in his favor, and four scts having been 
declared drawn at five all. George Lambert gained 
the title without playing for it, his superiority to 
Tompkins being evident in their public matches. 
No foreign player had come forward to dispute the 
supremacy of the Englishman until this year, when 
Thomas Pettitt, a young American of twenty-six, 
boldly entered the lists, and after a struggle, the like 
of which will probably never be seen again by this 
generation, was proclaimed the victor, and the proud 
title of champion of the oldest game in the world 
now rests within the borders of the latest comer 
among the great nations of the earth. Another 
proof of the superiority of American development of 
the old English stock, for Pettitt was born in Eng- 
land. Passing over the difficulties to be overcome in 
arranging the conditions of this match, which could 
only be met by conceding nearly every point of 
difference to the representatives of Lambert, and in 
which Dr. James Dwight’s efforts in behalf of Pet- 
titt should be appreciated by all tennis lovers, we will 
proceed to give a short summary of the game. 

Lambert’s umpire was Mr. J. M. Heathcote; Pet- 
titt’s, Mr. R. D. Walker; and the Hon. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton was agreed upon as referee. The marker was 
W. Holden, of Prince’s Court. Play began at two 
o’clock on Monday, May 11, with Pettitt who had 
won the toss on the service side. Both men seemed 
a trifle nervous at the start, but the first game was 
won by Lambert after the score had reached deuce. 
Lambert won the second, a short game, and then 
Pettitt took the next two games in short order. Both 
were beginning to get warmed up to their work, but 
Lambert-~won the next four games without any very 
brilliant play on either side. Pettitt was trying un- 
successfully to find the dedans, and Lambert’s services 
were better than his opponent’s. Both were using 
the “railroad” service, but Pettitt seemed unable to 
get the length of the court. The set was won by 
Lambert in 20m. Six-games to two, and strokes 28 
to 17 in his favor. 

In the second set Pettitt started off with the lead, 
winning the first two games in good style. Lambert 
made a fight for the third game, and finally won it by 
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winning chase better than two on the floor after a 
long rally. Then Pettitt went right away and won 
four straight games, — a result which was largely due 
to his service, which was improving rapidly. The set 
was won by Pettitt after 25m. play. Six games to 
one, and strokes 30 to 17 in his favor. 

In the third set Lambert went to work in earnest, 
and, though Pettitt’s defense was strong, he was un- 
able to prevent the Englishman from winning the 
first four games. The fifth game was a tough one. 
Pettitt made chase worse than a yard after a long 
rally, and wonit by his brilliant defense of the dedans. 
He could do nothing in the next two games, both of 
which Lambert won easily, and the set. Six games 
to one, with the strokes 29 to 15 in his favor. 

The fourth set opened with both men in dead ear- 
nest, and every point was keenly fought for. Lam- 
bert had the best of the opening, but Pettitt, by con- 
tinually playing hard under the grille, forced his 
powerful adversary to do all he knew. Lambert 
finally won the first two games; the third game Pet- 
titt won by some high twisted services, and the fourth 
by playing for the grille. The next two games were 
so hotly contested as to raise the excitement of the 
spectators to fever heat. There were two rallies of 


ten and one of fourteen strokes, and both games 


went finally to Pettitt. Lambert won the next game 
and Pettitt the next, —a long game. The score was 
now five to three in Pettitt’s favor, and by winning 
the set he would have tied the score on the first day’s 
play; but it was here that the veteran Lambert showed 
the spectators of what a magnificent effort he was 
capable. Although Pettitt was at his best he could 
not prevent the “old man” from winning the next 
game, and making the score five to four. In the 
tenth game Pettitt reached 40-30, and only 
lacked one stroke of securing the set, but Lambert 
stopped a straight force, which would have settled it, 
bringing the score to deuce, and finally winning the 
game, — score five all. Again Pettitt reached 40- 
30, after having made chase half a yard. He now 
seemed a certain winner of the set for the second 
time, but again Lambert made the score deuce by a 
terrific force, and then vantage by Pettitt’s losing an 
easy stroke He then made chase a yard, and the 
situation was completely reversed; but Pettitt, by 
another powerful force, brought the score back to 
deuce again. The wildest excitement prevailed in 
the dedans. The next stroke made Pettitt vantage, 
and as he made chase worse than a yard, the set 
seemed his for the third time; but fate was against 
him, for Lambert won the chase by another force, 
and soon after the game and set, amid great applause 
and cheering from the spectators. The set lasted three- 
quarters of an hour, and each player won forty-one 
strokes. Result of the first day’s play, three sets to 
onein Lambert’s favor. Play was resumed on Wednes- 
day, May 13, and proved to be of better quality 
on both sides than on the day previous, but Pettitt’s 
improvement was the greater, though for the first 
half hour his service was rather weak. The rallies 
were very long, ten and twelve strokes being not 
uncommon. 

The first set opened with Lambert on the service 
side, and won the first game to love. Pettitt won 
the second easily, but the third was struggled for a 
longtime. Lambert was twice at vantage, and there 
was one rally of fourteen strokes, but Pettitt was re- 
turning everything, and finally won it. 

The fourth game Lambert took by winning some 
short chases in grand style. The fifth Pettitt won by 
serving a nick just when he needed it, after he had 
made one of his brilliant forces into the winning 


gallery. Lambert won the sixth game to 30, making 
the score three all. The seventh game went to 
Pettitt, the eighth to Lambert, also the ninth and 
tenth, Pettitt offering a stubborn resistance, which 
proved of no avail against Lambert’s powerful forces 
and severity of cut, which gave him very short chases. 
The set was won by Lambert, six games to four, and 
33 strokes to 28, Lambert’s favor. 

In the second set Lambert started off with the first 
three games, Pettitt’s service being weak; he lost the 
next game, after reaching 40-15, and won the next, 
making the score four games to one in his favor. 
But Pettitt showed his ability to play an uphill game, 
and soon the marker called, “ Five to four, Lambert 
wins.” At this time, although many of Pettitt’s 
returns were phenomenal, the elder man was playing 
with great steadiness and strong cut, and making few 
chases that were worse than two. Pettitt fell off in 
the next game, which went to Lambert, giving him 
the set,6to4. The strokes were 34 to 29, Lambert’s 
favor. This made Lambert’s total score 5 sets to 
Pettitt’s 1. Affairs were looking very serious for 
Pettitt, although he was much fresher than Lambert, 
after the strain of the last two sets, which had lasted 
more than an hour. 

In the third set Pettitt started off with great deter- 
mination, and soon scored the first three games. 
Lambert then pulled himself together, and a rally of 
18 strokes was the result, both this game and the next 
being scored to him. Pettitt then, by strong play, 
took the next two, making him five games to two. 
Lambert, by splendid play, brought the score up to 
5-4, and then followed another of those hard-fought 
struggles, during which the spectators held their 
breath. Lambert brought the score to deuce, after it 
had been called 40-15 against him, and again after 
Pettitt had scored vantage by a beautiful stroke to the 
grille he made and won chase six with the same 
result. Then Pettitt made and won chases two and 
worse than two, which gave him the set, 6 to 4, 
strokes 28 to 27, Pettitt’s favor; sets 5 to 2, Lambert 
wins. 

The fourth set opened with the same dogged per- 
sistency on the part of both men, and they won alter- 
nate games until the score was called ‘three all.” 
But from this point on Lambert’s forces began to lose 
their power, while Pettitt was gaining steadily in 
accuracy and steadiness. He seemed at last to have 
found the length of the court. His service was 
better than it had been at any time before during the 
match, and he once played for chase 3 from the 
hazard side six strokes in succession (all of which were 
returned), only to barely lose it on the seventh. 
Lambert missed the dedans several times, and Pettitt 
won the next three games and the set. Six to three 
strokes; 31 to 23 Pettitt’s favor. This left the total 
score at the end of the second day 5 sets to 3; Lam. 
bert wins. On the third day play was begun promptly, 
the state of the score causing much speculation among 
those interested. It was generally agreed that the 
chances of better play were much the greater in 
favor of Pettitt, but it was thought hardly possible 
that he would be able to win four straight sets. The 
first set was opened by Pettitt with the most vigorous 
attack that he had yet shown. He seemed full of 
nerve and confidence; his service was much stronger; 
and he played in the form of a winner, Lambert 
being placed on the defensive from the start. The first 
three games were quickly scored by Pettitt; Lambert 
taking the fourth, and Pettitt the fifth. Lambert then 
won the sixth—a love game; but got no farther, as 
the next two games went to the “lad,” though deuce 
was called in both of them. The set was won by 
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Pettitt, six games to two—strokes 31 to 24 in his 
favor. 

In the second set Lambert braced himself from the 
start, and the first six games were very evenly con- 
tested. The rallies were very long, and “three 
games all” was called. This was a critical juncture, 
as Lambert, by winning it, would have been able to 
postpone the final set to another day, which would 
have been a great advantage to him. That he was 
fully aware of this was quite apparent from the next 
game, which was the longest in the whole match. 
Four times Pettitt stood at vantage, and three times 
Lambert brought the score back to deuce by winning 
chases, all of which were better than 2; but the 
younger man’s returns were perpetual, and he finally 
took the game, and also the next two, without much 
difficulty. Pettitt, therefore, won the set by six games 
to three, —strokes 44 to 35 in his favor. In the 
third set Pettitt had things nearly all his own way, 
as Lambert was evidently saving himself for the great 
struggle which the next set was sure to be. Pettitt 
was serving better than ever, and won the set by six 
games to three, — strokes 34 to 27. The total score 
was now six sets to five in Pettitt’s favor. The 
spectators were wild with enthusiasm over the youth’s 
wonderful success in changing almost certain defeat 
into almost certain victory. The older players re- 
called the days of Edmond Barre, but all agreed that 
nothing like Pettitt’s performance had ever been seen 
in a tennis court. The fourth set began with the 
most perfect silence in the dedans, and as the set 
wore on the suspense became absolutely painful. 
Lambert’s nerve seemed inexhaustible, and he began 
the set as if playing for his life. With all Pettitt’s 
indomitable resolution he could not prevent the score 
from creeping up to three games to one against him. 

Then fortune seemed to favor him, and with the 
help of several nicks he brought the score to three 
all. Then Lambert came again and won the next 
two games by his favorite boasted force and splendidly 
delivered services, Five games to three in Lambert’s 
favor. It was now Pettitt’s turn, and by a succession 
of brilliant strokes, which fairly set the dedans 
wild with excitement, he brought the score te five 
games all. Lambert, after more than two hours of 
the hardest kind of play, had to make one last 
supreme effort for victory, and well did he respond 
to the emergency. Pettitt began the game by mak- 
ing chases worse than five and worse than four. 
Lambert crossed over and won them both on the 
floor, making 30-love. He then made chase 3 and 4, 
and chase better than a yard. Crossing again, 
Pettitt won the first, and lost the second,— 40-15. 
Lambert wins; it was now great odds on his winning 
the set; but Pettitt absolutely declined to be beaten, 
and soon ‘* deuce” was called. Then Pettitt made 
chases better thantwo, and last gallery. Lambert lost 
the better than two, and Pettitt being vantage, served 
a dead nick, and that settled both the set and match 
in his favor. 

The totals of the three days plays were : — 


7 sets to 5 in Pettitt’s favor, 
58 games to 51 in Pettitt’s favor, 
361 strokes to 352 in Pettitt’s favor, 


which shows a wonderful closeness of results. So 
ended this remarkable contest, undoubtedly the finest 
exhibition of skill, nerve, and courage which tennis 
players of the present or past have ever seen. 


Mr. R. D. Sears and Thomas Pettitt played an 
exhibition game of lawn tennis on June 6 at the 
grounds of the Longwood Cricket Club. Mr. Sears 
won, the score being 6-2, 5-6, 6-3, 6-0. As it was 
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Pettitt’s first appearance on the lawn season the 
result was hardly a criterion of their respective 
strength. 

At Brighton, England, at the tournament of the 
Brighton Lawn Tennis Club Mr. James Dwight won 
the first prize in singles, and, with Mr. Ross, the first in 
doubles. With Miss Bryan he aiso took first prize in 
the mixed doubles. At Dublin, in the Irish champion- 
ship meeting, May 18, the weather being extremely un- 
fortunate, he was defeated in the third round of the 
singles by Mr. W. J. Hamilton. With Mr. J. C. 
Kay, of the Cheltenham Lawn Tennis Club, as part- 
ner, he was beaten only in the final by Browne and 
Chatterton. At Bath, in the West of England 
championship meeting, he lost the first place by being 
defeated by E. de S. Browne, the celebrated Irish 
crack, in the final round, the scoring being 6-3, 6-1, 
6-4. In the doubles, with C. H. A. Ross as partner, 
he again reached the final, only to be beaten by W. 
Renshaw and E. de S. Browne — an invincible team. 
At Cheltonham, June 3d, he was again beaten in the 
open singles in the penultimate round by E. de S. 
Browne, 6-2, 6-3; in the doubles, with partner 
Donald Stewart, by Browne and W. Renshaw, 6-4, 
1-6, 6-1. From this it will be seen that our repre- 
sentative abroad is making a record of which both 
he and his countrymen may well be proud. # 

THE lawn-tennis tournament of the Longwood 
C.C., advertised totake place June 9, was indefinitely 
postponed, owing to the unwillingness of the commit- 
tee to use the “official ball” of the U.S.N.L.T.A. 
On that date a series of single matches toox place 
between Messrs. Thorn, of Yale; Taylor, of Harvard; 
Beeckman, of Staten Island; and F. Mansfield, of 
Longwood, — the winner to receive 15 from Mr. R. D. 
Sears, in a match for a prize racket. Thorn disposed 
of Taylor quite unexpectedly in two sets, — 6-4 and 
6-5. Mansfield defeated Beekman by very strong 
play, — 5-6, 6-4, and 6-2. After a short rest Mans- 
field and Thorn faced each other, and, as anticipated 
by the spectators, some good tennis was the result. 
Both were a little the worse for their previous efforts, 
but neither seemed inclined to lose a stroke on that 
account. The struggle was long and severe, but 
Mansfield’s accurate volleying (the best seen on the 
grounds this year) finally landed him the winner. 
Score 6-8, 6-3, 6-2. During the last set Mr. Mans- 
field suffered from cramps, and the game with Mr. 
Sears was therefore postponed. A double game took 
place, instead, between Sears and Thorn against Taylor 
and Beekman. It proved‘a very uninteresting con- 
test, none of the players seeming able to do anything 
except Taylor, who was in capital form. It was 
finally won by Taylor and Beekman, — 6-8, 6-2, 6-3. 


THE latest accession to the number of lawn-tennis 
clubs in the vicinity of Boston is the Wedgemere 
L.T.C., of Winchester. It has a membership of fifty, 
and has two earth and five grass courts, which are 
charmingly situated on the banks of Wedge Pond. 
The club held a tournament for members only, on 
June 17, and will hold an open tournament later in 
the season. 

Ir has*been decided that the annual tournament of 
the U.S.N. L.T.A. will be held at Newport on Au- 
gust 18, and days following. Owing to strong pro- 
tests from leading players againt the action of the 
executive committee in adopting an American ball, 
the Ayres ball has been officially adopted. 

THE Scarlet Ribbon 'L.T.C., of Chicago, held their 
annual tournament on May 30. Messrs. S. T. Chase 
and E. S. Baumann won the first prize for pairs, and 
J. W. Corwith the first in singles. 
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ROWING. 


May 16, — At Mount Hope Bay, Fall River, Mass., 
a match was rowed between four-oared crews of the 
Anawan Boat Club and Brown University, resulting 
in the former winning by two lengths. Course, 114 
mile with three turns; time, 10m. 20s. 


May 25.—The International Rowing Regatta, 
New Orleans, La.: the first race for amateur 
double scull, 1144 mile with a turn, was won by the 
Delaware Club, of Chicago; time, gm. 4614s. ; Galves- 
ton Club second, and three crews of Perseverance 
Club following. Second race, professional single- 
scull, eight entries, distance, 3 miles with turn, 
was won by Teemer in 20m. 14s. Last race, for 
amateur four-oared shells, 114 mile with turn, was won 
by the St. John Club; time, 1om. 44s.— May 26, 
Amateur singles, 114 miles with turn; won by Mor- 
gan, of Eclipse Club, N. O.,in 1lm. 114s.; Regan, 
of Metropolitan, N.Y., second. Professional doubles, 
3 miles with turn: Gaudaur and Hosmer won by nine 
lengths, in 18m. 4914s.; Parker and McKay, second, 
by seven lengths; Teemer and Plaisted third. — 
May 27, Amateur wherries, 1!g mile with turn: 
Mehihoff, of the Eclipse Club, won easily in 13m. 
3s. from Lamot, of the St. John Club, and Sullivan, of 
the Protgus Club. Amateur pairs, same course: 
the Excelsior Club, of Detroit, won in 1om. 5s. from 
the Eclipse Club. The Riverside Club met with an 
accident, and did not go over the course.  Profes- 
sional fours, 3 miles with turn: Teemer, Patterson, 
Lee, and Plaisted, won in 18m. 43s.; defeating Gau- 
daur’s crew by a length, who had the lead for three- 
quarters of a mile after turning the stake. — May 
23, Junior singles: Bradbury, of the Hope Club, 
won in 12m. 4734s., defeating Maspero-a quarter 
of a mile. Hardie’s boat capsized when near the 
home stake. Amateur fours: Galveston won in 9m. 
26s., defeating Hopes by 10 lengths; St. John third, 
and Riversides fourth; Eclipse did not cross the 
line, owing to the number of fouls claimed. The 
judges awarded the Galvestons first, and St. John’s 
second; others ruled out.— May 29, Professional 
consolation race, 3 miles with a turn: Hosmer won 
in 21m. \4s., beating McKay by a length and a half, 
and Lee third. 

May 28. — The Crescent Boat Club annual regatta 
at Philadelphia: Weather fine, water smooth; course, 
Schuylkill river, from Columbia-avenue Bridge to 
Turtle Rock, about one mile. Single sculls, F. Milli- 
gan, 16m. 52s.; doubles, Wallace and Faber, 6m. 
44s.; fours, Steel, Snyder, Young, and Andrews, 
15m. 56s.; eights, Ridgway, Milligan, Tennant, 
Wallace, Whitmer, Andrews, Sullender, Brown 
(stroke), and Harper (coxswain), 16m. 15s. 

Ar the races of Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, 
Me., May 28, 3 miles with a turn, four-oared gigs 
with coxswains, 87, won in 20m. 23s.; ’88 second. 

May 30. —At Oak Point, N.Y.-—Ross gave George 
Gaisel 20s. start in three miles, and beat him by a 
length and a half. 

May 30. —The Harlem regatta.—Phillips and Dun- 
ning, of the New York Athletic Club, won the pair- 
oared shell race in a walk-over. The senior fours 
was won by the Elizabeth Rowing Club, of Ports- 
mouth, Va., by three lengths, in 5m. 40s., defeating 
the New York Athletic Club. The senior singles 
was won by Monahan, of the Albany Rowing Club, 
in 6m. 31s.; Morse, of the Nassau Club, second. The 
four-oared gig race was won by the Union Club in 
6m. 16s.; Pioneers, of Brooklyn, second. The junior 
singles was won by George P. Burt, of the Metro- 
politans, in 6m. 514s.; Martin, of the Palisades, of 
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Hoboken, second. The junior fours was won by 
the New York Rowing Club, in 5m. 3714s.; Metro- 
politans, second. The pair-oared gig race was won 
by the New York Athletic Club in 6m. 12s., defeating 
the Waverley and Hudson crews. The double-scull 
shell race was won by Smith and Hayes, of the New 
York Athletic Club, in 5m. 5914s., defeating the 
Metropolitans by six feet. The six-oared gig race 
was won by the Unions in 5m. 18?/;s., defeating the 
Nonpateils by four lengths. The eight-oared shell 
race was won by’the Atalantas in 5m. 2114s. This 
last race was a remarkably close race, the boats 
nearly the whole distance around the course being 
scarcely five. feet apart, the contestants being Co- 
lumbia and New York Athletic clubs. 

May 30. — The Institute Boat Club regatta, New- 
ark, N.J.: Race for single sculls, 14 mile and 
turn; Cullen, 4m. 58s.; Knowles, 5m. 32s.; the two 
other contestants were upset. Owing to Cullen mis- 
taking the home buoy the race was given to Knowles. 
Race for double sculls, three contestants, Knowles 
and Quigley won, 4m. 57s. The race for four-oared 
shells was won by Murphy, Smyth, Cranberry, and 
Quigley, in 4m. 57s. The pair-oared gig race was 
won by Cranberry and Quigley, with T. H. Knowles 
coxswain, in 5m. 13s. The six-oared race was won 
by T. Ryan, bow, J. Fannon, U. Fox, C. Kearns, 
T. J. Ryan, J. Tormey, stroke, and N. Le Francis, 
coxswain, in 5m. 

May 30. — Two eight-oared crews of the Clifton 
Boat Club, of Staten Island, rowed around Staten 
Island, a distance of forty-five miles. 

June 2. —The return match of the Anawan Boat 
Club, of Fall River, and Brown University was rowed 
on the Blackstone River, R.I., one and a half miles, 
straight away, resulting in the defeat of the latter 
crew by three boat lengths, in gm. 7s. 

June 6.—The single-scull championship of Har- 
vard College was awarded, by a walk-over, to J. 
Russell, his competitor upsetting. 

A CHAMPION silver cup has been presented to Har- 
vard, to be competed for annually by single sculls, 
the winner to hold the cup one year, and if won 
three times to become his property. 

THE Nautilus four-oared crew, of Hamilton, Ont., 
will row exclusively as a four this season, and will not 
practice in singles or in double sculls. 

THE Columbia Boat Club, of Brooklyn, have moved 
their handsome club-house from Bay Ridge to Bath, 
where ample ground has been secured for athletic 
sports. 

THE Kill von Kull Association consists of the fol- 
lowing clubs: Argonauta Rowing Association, Staten 
Island Athletic Club, Viking Boat Club, Bayonne 
Rowing Association, Alcyone Boat Club, Arthur Kull 
Boat Club, and Clifton Boat Club. 

THE regatta of the National Association of amateur 
oarsmen will be rowed on Charles river, Boston, 
August 12 and 13. The races will be senior and 
junior single-scull shells, pair-oared, double scull 
shells, senior and junior four and eight-oared shells. 
The distance to be rowed is 114 miles, straight away. 

SouTH DARTMOUTH Rowing Club: President, W. 
O. Gifford; vice-president, A. W. Cleveland; secre- 
tary, P. H.Sherman; treasurer, Harry G. Jenkins. 

THE officers of the Kill von Kull Association are: 
W. C. Davis, of the Staten Island Athletic Club, 
chairman, and Pierson Haviland, of the Argonauta 
Rowing Association, secretary-treasurer; regatta com- 
mittee, B. C. Annett, Joseph Ellsworth, and W. A 
Lentilhon. 
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SHOOTING. 


THE Massachusetts and Pittsburg Rifle Clubs shot 
a telegraphic match May 23; score, 657 to 652, in 
favor of the former club. 

THE Lawrence Rifle Club held their spring meeting 
May 23. E. F. Richardson did some fine shooting, 
closing a score with five bull’s-eyes, then three clean 
scores, and commenced another with a bull’s-eye, 
making 27 consecutive bull’s-eyes. 


NATIONAL Rifle Association, at Creedmoor, May 23. 
The morning was rainy, the afternoon all that could 
be desired. Champion marksman’s class match, 
200 and 500 yards: J. S. Shepherd, 22-24; F. Van 
Lennep, 20-23; G. C. Power, 18-24; J. F. Klein, 
21-21; T. A. Bartley, 22-20; C. F. Robbins, 20-21 ; 
J. P. M. Richards,’ 22-19; G. F. A. Bondres, 20-17. 

THE Irish Rifle team, of West Haven, and the Fort 
Trumbull team of regulars, shot a match, May 28, re- 
sulting in a score of 660 to 495, in favor of the latter. 

MASSACHUSETTS Rifle Association, May 20, at 
Walnut Hill. The individual shot-gun badges were 
widely distributed between Lawrence, Newburyport, 
Cambridge, and Lowell. The team badge was won 
by the Malden Gun Club by a score of 20 (10 singles), 
12 (3 pairs), 14 (5 straight-aways) ; total, 46; Lowell, 
20-12-10; total, 42; Brockton, 19-11-11; total, 41; 
Mass. First, 20-10-10; total, 40; Lawrence, 13-9-11; 
total, 38; Boston, 18-8-12; total, 38; Mass. Second, 
20-11-6; total, 37. 

A CHALLENGE match between J. B. Bartlett, of 
Brockton, Mass., and O. R. Dickey, of Boston, was 
shot at Malden, Mass., May 23; fifty birds each, 
resulting in the score of 47 to 42, in favor of Bartlett. 


THE championship of Maine was won by Mr. Jones, 
of Portland, May 27, by a score of 38 out of 40 clay 
pigeons. The prize was a silver ice-pitcher. 

THE second annual tournament of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club opened May 26. May 28 the champion- 
ship of Minnesota, for teams of six men, 20 single 
Peoria blackbirds, was won by the home club, bya 
score of 91 to St. Paul 77. 

MATCHES SHOT. — Newark, N.J., May 14, Essex 
and Frelinghuysen Rifle Clubs: Score, 1,105 to 1,079 
in favor of former. — Woodbury, N.J., May 16: glass 
balls, Woodbury and -Camden Gun Clubs. Score, 
95 to 85, in favor of former. The same with clay 
pigeons was a tie. — Newark, N.J., May 23, Essex 
and Frelinghuysen Clubs: Score, 1,128 to 1,116, 
in favor of former. — Louisville, Ky., May 19 
and 20, Louisville Sportsmen’s and Knoxville 
Gun Clubs: match for teams of ten, 30 black- 
birds, 18 yards rise, from three traps. Score, 243 
to 238, in favor of former. —San Antonia defeated 
New Braunsfels Club and Burne teams at the 
former place, May 24.— Zanesville, Ohio, May 
30, McIntyre and Licking Clubs: teams of ten, 20 
blackbirds, 18 and 20 yards rise, three traps. Score, 
143 to 114, in favor of former. — A match for live 
pigeons was shot at Chicago, June 10, by Captain Bo- 
gardus and Andrew Meaders, of Nashville, Tenn. 
First contest, 50 birds each, single, 25 yards rise, and 
use of one barrel. Score in favor of former, 48 to 41. 
Second contest, pairs, two traps, 50 birds each, 25 
yards rise. Score in favor of former, 39 to 41. Total 
score, 87 to 82, in favor of Bogardus. — A match 
for the individual clay-pigeon badge, shot at Brockton, 
June 12, resulted by a score of: J. B. Bartlett 50, and 
U. S. Gilman, 41. — The Brockton and Worcester Gun 
Clubs shot a match at Brockton, June 2. The wind 
was too high for extra shooting. The score was 81 
to 80, in favor of the latter club. 
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THE Manitoba Gun Club, of Winnipeg, officers are : 
President, J. H. Hubbard; vice-presidents, J. H. 
Mulvey and J. C. Walker; secretary, J. A. Smith. 

THE Glynn Gun Club, of Brunswick, Ga., has 
elected Mr. J. Crovett president, and Mr. S. C. Little- 
field secretary. 

AMERICAN ruffed grouse has been introduced into 
England. 


YACHTING. 


THE Chicago Yacht Club officers: commodore, A. 
J. Fisher; vice-commodore, E. M. Syer; rear-com- 
modore, P. F. Pettibone; treasurer, F. B. N. Brawley; 
corresponding secretary, Harry Duval; recording sec- 
retary A. P. Seymour; measurer, F. B. N. Bowker. 

THE Gananoque Yacht Club, of place of same 
name in Ontario, officers: commodore, C. E. Britton; 
vice-commodore, James Hayward; captain, William 
Fannell; secretary, Douglas Matthew; treasurer, G. 
Cowan. 

THE Sandy Bay Yacht Club was organized May 18 
at Rockport, Mass., with fifty members and twenty- 
five yachts. Officers: commodore, L. M. Haskins; 
fleet-captain, Howard H. Paul; secretary and treas- 
urer, Charles F. Mills; measurer, L. H. “Clark; re- 
gatta committee, H. H. Paul, G. T. Margeson, C. E. 
Cunningham, G. Butman, and W. Hale. 

THE Great Head Yacht club, of Winthrop, Mass., 
officers: commodore, George C. Abbott; vice-com- 
modore, Henry E. Turner, Jr.; secretary, Albert E. 
Prince; treasurer, H. A. Joslin; measurer, E. K. 
Tewksbury; regatta committee, J. T. Washburn, F. 
H. Seavey, W. P. Hammett, H. T. Crocker, and W. 
D. Lombard. 


THE Gulf Coast Yacht Club, of Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., officers: commodore, A. P. K. Safford; vice- 
commodore, J. Mortimer Murphy; secretary, Samuel 
Payne; treasurer, C. B. Thornton; fleet captain, 
This club was organized January, 
1884, and permanently, January, 1885, and has 16 
yachts. It has not as yet decided upon a location, 
but a selection will be made next winter on the arrival 
of winter visitors. 

THE Montreal Yacht Club elected officers May 16: 
commodore, A. J. McIntosh; vice-commodore, J. J. 
Roberts; secretary, G. L. Sait; treasurer, W. Jones; 
measurer, T. A. Adkins; regatta committee, W. F. 
Johnson, W. H. Kirby, and S. E. Saundersen. 


THE Kingston Yacht Chub: commodore, Major 
S. G. Fairtlough, R.A.; vice-commodore, Clark 
Hamilton; rear commodore, John Bell Carruths; 
secretary, A. Shachan. 

Tue Land and Water Club, of Whitestone, L.I., 
elected officers, April 7: president, Henry L. Bur- 
nett; vice-president, D. B. Gilbert; secretary, M. 
M. Howland; treasurer, F. M. Breese. 

WILLIAM ZEIGLER, of the sloop Thistle, New 
York and Atlantic clubs, has been elected rear com- 
modore of the Atlantic Club,in place of H. E. 
Dodge, resigned. 

Tuomas P. Fiske and Dr. C. N. Hoagland have 
been appointed fleet captain and fleet surgeon of 
the Atlantic Club. 

THE new steam-yacht Radha has a four-bladed 
propeller. 

G. Law.ey & Son, of City Point, has built a cutter, 
from designs of G. K. Boutelle for Horace Binney, of 
Providence, R.I. She is 42 feet over all, 36 feet 
water-line, 10 feet beam, and 7 feet draft. She is 
named A/elusina. 
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J. C. Procror, of Gloucester, Mass., has built for 
himself a keel sloop, 26 ft. over all, 20 ft. water-line, 
6,ft. 6in. beam. She is named Falma. 

E. L. WILLIAMS, of South Boston, has built a keel 
cat-boat for Dr. W. H. Winslow, of Pittsburg. She is 
24 feet over all, 20 feet water-line, 7 feet beam, 4 ft. 
6in. draft. She will be used on the sea-coast. 

WILLIs, of Port Jefferson, has built a 20-foot cat-rig 
for F. L. Dunne, of Boston. She is named 7avréar. 

Mr. JOHN CLarK, of Newark, N.J., is having a 
steel steam-yacht built by Henderson Brothers, at 
Pathick, near Glasgow, on the Clyde, and will be 
enrolled in the American Steam-Yacht Club in the 
fall; she is 212 feet over all, 200 feet water-line, 27 
feet beam, 14 feet 2 inches draft, and 670 tonnage; 
she will be supplied with triple expansion engines, 
giving a speed of twelve and a half knots. eThe 
propeller will be of cast-steel. The yacht will have a 
raking stem. Mr. Clark will join her the last of 
July and take a cruise to Norway and Sweeden, and 
then proceed to America. 

THE keel-schooner Zatona, D. L. Pickman, has 
been sold to C. W. Amory, of Boston. She is 61, 
feet water-line, and built in 1872 by Herreshoff. 

THE center-board sloop Zizzie V., W. Martin, was 
sold May 23 to Daniel Edgar, of the New York 
Club; she was built in 1881 at Greenpoint, and is 35 
feet in length; her name is changed to Carrie. 

THE steam-yacht Florence (Sea Foam) has been 
sold to Dr. A. McLane Hamilton, of Philadelphia; 
she is 85 feet in length. 

THE schooner AZaéross has been chartered by S. P. 
Pomeroy, of New York. 

THE sloop Fortuna, W. V. Reed, Jr., has been sold 
to John J. Brayton, of Fall River. She was built by 
Reed Bros., of Fall River, in 1884, and is 32 feet long. 

CoMMODORE LyNCH, of the Oceanic Club, has 
*~ named his new sloop 7770. 

HERRESHOFF’S new steamer, No. 122, built for 
Charles Kellogg, has been named Luci/li. 

THE yacht built by James Kidd, of Linwood, Penn., 
for John F. Betts, of Philadelphia, has been named 
Sybilla. 

THE cutter Surf, Rathborne & Zeriga, of the K.Y.C., 
has had additional lead put on her keel. 

THE open-sloop Lizzie F., Vice-Commodore 
Onderdonk, of K.Y.C., has received a new mast anda 
larger rig, and it is expected that she will sustain her 
reputation as the fastest open-boat in New York 
waters. 

THE keel-sloop /mogene, R. M. Barnard, has been 
sold to Mr. Decatur, of Chelsea, Mass. She was 
built in 1876, and is 36 feet 6 inches water-line. 

THE keel-sloop Transit, E. H. Ingalls, has been 
sold to Robert and William Daly, of Boston. She 
was built in 1882, and is 26 feet water-line. She will 
be renamed Lizzie F. Daly. 

THE steam-yacht Satan, W. F. Weld, has been 
sold to F. Dexter, of Boston. She was built in 1884 
by Wood Brothers, of East Boston, and is 45 feet in 
length. 

THE cat-rigged yacht Wéidllie, Mr. R. Schilling, of 
the K.Y.C., has been sold to Mr. Charles Scribner, 
of New York. She was built by Hiram Oakly at Bay 
Shore, L.1., in 1878. Length over all, 20 feet 6 
inches. 

THE sloop A/istra/, W. W. Kenyon, has been sold 
to parties unknown. She was built by D. O. Rich- 
mond, of Mystic, in 1879, and is 28 feet water-line. 
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THE schooner Marion Wentworth, T. W. Pierce, 
has been chartered by John L. Dospassus, of New 
York. She was built in 1881 by D. D. Kelly, of East 
Boston, and is 92 feet water-line. 

THE keel-schooner J/is¢, John H, Sherburn, has 
been sold to A. C. Titcomb, of Salem, Mass. She is 
35 feet 4 inches water-line, was built in 1877 by J. H. 
Caldwell, of East Boston. 


THE keel-schooner Vanitas, Harry Hutchinson, 
has been sold to A. S. Wattles and G. Whittemore, 
of the Hull Club. She is 27 feet 6 inches water-line. 


THE sloop Alert, Wm. Quinn, of the K.Y.C., has 
been sold to George Kiersop, of Troy, N.Y. 

THE cat-rig Caprice, Sidney H. Stewart, Pleasant 
Plain, L.I., has been sold to W. A. Brady, K.Y.C. 
She was built in 1878, at Flushing, L.I., and is 20 
feet 6 inches in length. 

THE cat-rig Hornet, F. M. Scott, has been sold to 
W. H. Oscanyan, of K.Y.C. She was built in 1883, 
by Wallin & Gorman, of South Brooklyn, and is 2214 
feet in length. 

THE open-sloop Addie, ex-Colonel Austin, of the 
Thirteenth Regiment, N.G.N.Y., has been enrolled in 
the Knickerbocker Club. This yacht was built by 
J. J. Driscoll, of Greenpoint, L.I., and presented to 
the managers of the Seventh Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., 
fair, and was raffled ata large figure. After changing 
hands many times, it came into possession of its 
present owner. 

THE keel cabin-sloop Adelina, formerly of Boston, 
has been sold by Alfred Bierck to a member of the 
Hudson River Yacht Club. 

THE center-board schooner Resolute, J. A. Brooks, 
has been sold to E. A. Houghton, of the New York 
Yacht Club. 

THE steam-yacht Vedette, lately owned by William 
Bliss, of Boston, has been sold to F. W. Vanderbilt, 
of the New York Club. She is 123 feet in length. 


THE schooner Montauk, which was bought at 
auction by E. A. Houghton, of Boston, has been sold 
at private sale to John A. Brooks, the recent pur- 
chaser and seller of the schooner Resoluce. 

THE center-board sloop esste has been sold to 
Commodore Hussey, of the South Boston Club, who 
has changed her name to Maggie. She is 33 feet 4 
inches water-line. 

THE steam yacht Whisper, F. S. Kenney, has been 
sold to E. A. Secomb, of New York. She was built 
in 1882 by Clark & Newman, of Harlem, and is 77 feet 
in length. 

THE yawl Zdelweiss, F. C. Penfield, has been sold 
to E. Hart Fenn, of Hartford, Conn. 

THE keel sloop LZuxterprise, Geo. B. Moffat, has 
been sold to H. V. R. Kennedy, of New York. She 
was built in 1878 by D. G. Lawler, of East Boston, 
and is 50 feet in length. 

THE keel schooner-yacht Clochette,C. W. Galloupe, 
has been sold to T. F. Williams, of Jersey City. She 
was built in 1873 by C. B. Harrington, of Bath, Me., 
and is 48 feet water-line. 

THE keel schooner-yacht Sy/ph, A. C. Wheelwright, 
has been sold to B. F. McArdie. She was built in 
1869 by C. B. Harrington, of Bath, Me., and is 45} 
feet water-line. Her name was formerly the Zydza. 


THE center-board yawl Ade/e has been sold to Abel 
and Coudsaw, of the Buffalo Yacht Club. She was 
built nearly fifteen years ago for Judson Bennett, of 
Camp Bennett, Angola, N.Y., and was very fast. She 
is 21 feet water-line, 7 feet beam, and 16 inches draft. 
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THE steam-yacht built by J. Desmond, of Hoboken, 
N.J., for J. Harris, of the K.Y.C., and Neptune Yacht 
Club, has been named AZystic. 

THE name of the cutter built on the Clyde for J. 
M. Forbes is Bayardere. 

THE two open steam-yachts built by Poillon Bros., 
Brooklyn, have been named Adelante and Ollie. 

G. M. WINsLow’s yacht, built this spring at Essex, 
Mass., has been named Gevalia. 

THE steam-yacht Galatea, formerly owned by Mary 
Anderson, has had her name changed to Afary Ander- 
son, and is now on Lake George. 

THE schooner Vorna, Alex. J. Leith, has had her 
sails enlarged, main-boom lengthened 6 feet, top- 
masts 6 feet, jib-boom 4 feet. 

THE new defenders of the Cup were launched last 
of May. The Priscilla, May 21, at Wilmington, Del., 
and the Puritan, May 26, at Boston. 

A YACHTING party of students and professors of 
the Boston Institute of Technology sailed June 6, 
on a trip to the coast of Labrador, for geological 
study, in the yacht Arethusa. 

A challenge was sent by a member of the Chicago 
Yacht Club to the yacht Vorad in the latter part of 
May, the present holder of the Fisher Cup, but it was 
declined. 

THE catamaran 7aran¢edla, the first of that type 
to sail in a race in New York waters, and which was 
sent to England some years ago, has been returned to 
her native land. 

THE club-house of the Seawanhaka Club at Staple- 
ton, L.I., was moved to Wilmer’s Dock at Tompkins- 
ville, L.I., May 23. The club has built a large 
basin at the new location, thereby securing better 
accommodation for its yachts. 

THE schooner America, Benjamin F. Butler, has 
had new spars, and been thoroughly overhauled 
preparatory for a trial in the matches for the America’s 
Cup. She will sail even if her time is not taken. 


THE cat-rig Posey, M. J. Kiley, has had her name 
changed to WVe/tle. 

THE spars of new sloop Puritan, built in Boston 
for defense of America’s Cup are: Mast 78 feet, top 
mast 44 feet, boom 76 feet, gaff 48 feet 


THE Hull Yacht Club was the first to issue a club- 
book this season. It is bound in duck with seal in 
gold. Its flag chart contains 235 private signals, with 
the full international code of signals. 

THE Columbia Yacht Club has revised its By-laws, 
and embodying Corinthian rules for its regattas. 


Ir is reported from Queenstown, under date of 
June 3, that another daring man, a Norwegian, named 
Johnson, has arrived there from Penzance in a small 
canvas decked boat named the Vef/une, and will start 
for New York, where he expects to arrive the middle 
of August. 

THE Seawanhaka Club, at its meeting, May 28, 
voted and appointed a committee to take steps 
towards incorporating the organization. 

THE British schooner Caméria, which was the first 
to make a trial for the America’s Cup in 1870, ar- 
rived in New York May 27, and will remain in those 
waters cruising, until the races in September. 


THE schooner-yacht Lizz’e Wellington sailed from 
Fall River May 19 on a fishing excursion, with a party 
of young men of that city. May 22 she returned to 
port with John Hambly, sailing-master, and Frank A. 
Bronson, lying dead and the others in a half-conscious 
state from the effects of suffocation by coal-gas. The 
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accident occurzed when at anchor at Tiverton, R.I., 
and was occasioned by a coal-stove in the cabin. 

At Coburg, Ont., there is a lively organization 
connected with the boat-club of that place. The 
club has some well-known yachts, among them the 
sloop Endie, 34 tons, A. McKechnie, built by A. 
Cuthbert, of Belleville, known under her old name, 
Lady Stanley, which held for several years the cham- 
pionship of the lakes. Hugh C. Dennis, the former 
owner of the center-board sloop Cygnet, 38 tons, is 
president; William Black, secretary and treasurer; 
W. E. Ellis, corresponding secretary. The club has 
a finely located house, and gives a regatta open to 
yachts on the lakes every year. 

APRIL 25.— Pacific Yacht Club. Opening day, 
with sail and entertainment for ladies. The yachts 
got under way at 6 o’clock P.M., for a sail to 
Vallejo: Annie, Nellie, Rambler, WhiteWing, Fleur- 
de-lis, Halcyon, Frolic, Lurline, Emerald, Elia, 
Virginia, Solita, Ripple, sloop Nellie, and Ked 
Cross. 

May 2.—San Francisco Yacht Club. Opening 
day, and reception at club-house. May 3. —Theclub 
started on a short cruise. The following yachts took 
part: Flagship Frolic, Nellie, Startled Fawn, White 
Wing, Chispa, Rambler, Emerald, and Jdle Hour. 
During the cruise there was had a squadron drill. 

May 15.— Winthrop, open sweepstake for yachts 
under 20 feet in sailing length. Course, 61/2 miles; 
triangular, off Winthrop; sails restricted to working ; 
ballast, shifting; start, flying; wind moderate and 
easterly; sailing length, water-line and one-third 
after overhang : — 





Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Mischief, D. W. Belcher .... . 17-5 1-33-36) 1-05-55 
Cadet, Dunham & Belcher . . . . 17-3 1-34-16 = 1-06-23 
Flirt, J. H. Hildreth ....... 10-6 1-35-56 = 1-07-09 
Dot, S. A. Freeman... . ee ee (1M43-33 
Thera, H. Hutchinson ........ 1-40-24 
Edith, Harry Turner. ...... ( Withdrawn.) 


16-8 
Prizes: 1st, $20, Mischief; 2d, $10,°Cadet. 
The Edith started center-board casing. Judges: Peleg 
Aborn and Dr. W. H. Litchfield. 


May 16. — Short Branch Boat Club; cat-rigs. 
Course from Frank Bates’ to buoy No. 17 (Robbins’ 
reef) to buoy No. 18, twice around; distance, 10 
miles. Starters: Little Saunders, J. McMahon; Dore, 
A. Turner; O. X., William Traine; A/ary J/., James 
Merriman; Yoste, W. Dixon; Annie B., C. Van Bus- 
kirk. Wind, fresh south-east. J/ary M. soon took 
the lead, and kept it, winning by 4os. in 2h. 18m. 
56s.; Dore, second; Little Saunders, third; and 
Annie B., fourth. 

May 22.— Carolina Yacht Club; challenge pen- 
nant regatta in Charleston, S.C., harbor: — 

Yacht. Length. Start. Beam. Beat. Beam, Actual. 

1 


Au Revoir, 3 3 2 I -38-1 
White-Wing, 30-14 1 1 I 2 ote 


Flirt, 30-2 2 2 3 3 3-50-00 
Eleanor, on 4 4 4 (Disabled) 
Prize: Challenge pennant, Au Revoir. 

Wind, fair, south-east; tide against yachts entire race; 
course at sea, triangular, 12 miles, and in harbor 8 miles; 
start, flying; allowance, one and a half minutes to foot of 
length; sails, working; ballast, stationary. 

May 24.— Match between catamarans Duplex 
(center-board), Ogden and Longstreet, and Aegir 
(keel), S. D. Field. Course, from Bedloe’s Island, New 
York, around south-west spit buoy No. 814,a distance 
of 30 miles. Wind, light and southerly, with rain. 
The Aegir was first to start, followed by Duplex 21s. 
later. On the beat to windward, the Duplex caught 
and passed the 4egir, and on turning ‘the buoy she 
was gm. gs. in the lead. The Duplex maintained the 
lead, and won the race in 3h. 46m. 40s., beating the 
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Aegir 5m. 47s. This race was of great interest, as 
it seemed to settle the disputes regarding superiority 
of center-boards to keels. 

May 30. — Dorchester Yacht Club. Club race, off 
club-house, Harrison square, Dorchester, Mass. : — 
(Keels, 2oft. 6in. to 28 ft.) 


11 miles. THIRD CLASS, 


Yacht and re. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Banneret, JF - Brown ..2.-. 24-07 2-10-33 1-36-23 
Kitty, E. H. Tarbell... + 23-00 2-21-21 1-45-46 
Saracen, W. P. Fowle . | Leer + 23-08 2-21-13 1-45-57 
Thelga, A. P. Thayer .. 2-24-50 1-47-31 


23-09 
1st Prize, $15, B anneret; ‘od Prize, $10, Kitty. 


11 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Center-boards, 2oft. 6in, to 2Sft.) 
Queen Mab, | Burw ell & Litchfield . 22-34 2-7-38 1-30-35 
Muriel, E.C. Neal. ....2+.. 22-07 2-17-10 1-40-31 
Greta, W.S. Hill. .. + 0 0 6 23-0l 8602-17-55 «= I-4 1-49 
Majel, J. P. &C. E. Loud . + 20-08, 2-27-30 1-48-15 
Juanta, H.L.Soule ....... (withdrawn.) 


1st Prize, $15, Queen Mab; 2d Prize, $10, Muriel. 


7 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (18 to 20 feet.) 
Scamp, F. Gray .......0- 18-044 1-20-00 0-51-20 
Mabel, G.R. Howe... ... + .20-01 1-18-45 0-51-57 
Water-Witch, T. W. King . . . . 19-054 1-23-05 0-55-38 
Re eo ees IQ-I1 - 25-10 0-55-12 
Pansy, E. H. Foster .....0 + 20-06 1-OI-12 
1st Prize, $12, Scamp; 2d Prize, $6, pe A 
7 miles. FIFTH CLASS. (Under 18 feet.) 
Mirage, A. J. & L. M. Clark . . . 17-054 1-25-50 0-56-05 
Nonpareil, E. Lanning. ..... a - -28-16 0-57-53 
Guenn, W.L. Dearborn . -27-53 0-58-21 


ist Prize, $10, Mirage; 2d Prize, 4 $5, Manganell, 

Wind, strong, east by south; start, flying, one gun; course, 
regular ‘club; sailing length, w ater-line and one fifth after 
overhang; s sails, working, for fourth and fifth classes; bal- 
last, stationary; allowance, Herreshoff table; judges, H. 
Davenport, Erastus Millard, H. B. Callender, and C, 
Guild, Jr. In the fourth class, the Water-Witch took the 
lead, followed by the Scamp and Mabel. At the first turn, 
windward work; Mabel and Water-Witch changed places, 
which they retained the balance of race. 


May 30.—South Boston Yacht Club, first cham- 
pionship; off club-house, City Point, Boston, Mass. : — 


7; miles. SPECIAL CLASS. (Over 30 feet.) 

Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Violet, H.J. McKee ....... 34-06 1-09-42 0-53-06 
Maggie, Henry Hussey. ..... 32-08 1-12-00 0-54-27 
Lizzie Warner, Thomas Lutted . 1-06 1-16-05 0-57-54 


Champion Leg: Violet; second, Maggie. 


7} miles. FIRST CLASS, KEELS. (24 to 30 feet.) 
Altaire, A. J. McLeod. + . «28-09 1-18-45 0-58-55 
Ibex, Williams & Knowlton. . . 25-04 1-21-35 0-59-24 
Ww hite Cloud, H. H. Smith, —— 1-25-03 1-02-12 
Dorcas L., W.H. Lyman. 1-23-09 1-03-03 


Che ampion Leg: Altaire; second, ‘i 


74 miles. FIRST CLASS, CENTER-BOARDS. (20 to 30 feet.) 
Awilda, J. B. Farrell. .. 2... 24-09 1-16-25 0-53-46 
Thisbe, S. A. Freeman..... + 21-03 1-20-20 0-54-41 
Neries, W. P. Nichols ...... 22-06 I-IQ-15 0-54-44 


Champion Leg: Awilda; encend, Thisbe, 


5} miles. SECOND CLASS, KEELS. (Under 24 feet.) 
Nydia, James Galvin... ..... 23-05 0-50-00 0-29-40 
Monarch, J. J. Bligh. «sess 20-09 0-55-40 0-33-16 
Uuknown, Orcutt tad Carter. . .24-02 0-54-35 0-34-47 
Nereius, J.C. Jordan. ..... + 24-07 0-55-10 0-35-39 
Diana, Henry ‘Burgess... . 24-06 0-57-20 0-37-45 
Brunette, W. C. Cherrington . + 23-11 a 0-40-12 


Vera, M. J. Carter. ....-. 00 


+ 20-08 
Champion Leg: Nydia; second, "Monarch. 
Wind, strong south-east; course, triangular; start, flying; 
sailing ‘length, water- line, with one-third after overhang; 
sails, working; ballast, stationary; allowance, Herreshoff 
table; judges, John C. Merry, C. McKenna, T. Christian, 
James Bertram, William Morris, 


0-41-32 


May 30. — Fall River Yacht Club; open race, in 
harbor of Fall River, between Chace’s wharf and Bay 
Rock buoy; four times around for first, second, and 
third classes, and twice round for fourth class: — 


18 miles. 
Yacht and owner. 


FIRST CLASS, SLOOPS. 

Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 

Tahena, Williams — F.R. —_— 4-12-21 4-11-02 

Mystery, Allen — 3-01 4-21-53 4-21-53 
ist Prize, Silver Pitcher, Tahena; ad Prize, $10, Mystery. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


18 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Cat-rigs, 21 ft. and over.) 
Ideal, Simmons — D. «e+ © 21-07 3-27-28 3-19-22 
Kicka amuit, Barker—W.... - . 24-09 3-41-51 3-40-41 
Annie, Hindle—E-R. ... .. + 22-05 3-47-25 3-41-16 
Barbara, Cluny —F.R....... 21-09 = 49-33 3+41-51 
Minnie, Bence—F.R. . ... . . 21-06 3-45-34 
Louise, ape oe poten a Achdrawn yn.) 
Una, Hibbert—F.R...... 25-04 (Withdrawn.) 

ist Prize, Silver Cake Basket, ‘Ydeal; 2d Prize, $10, 
Kickamuit. 


18 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Cat-rigs, 17 to 21 ft.) 


Unknown, Young—S..... 17-08 3-54-32 3-49-12 
Nellie, Haggerty—F.R. . . . . «17-10 =©4-05-28 = 4-00-38 
Ada, Perry—-D. .. 2. wesc 17-08  4-07- - 4-01-44 
Hope, Norris— F.R. 19-06 4-04-32 04-32 


1st Prize, Spy-glass and $3» Unknown; 2d Prize, $8,Nellie. 


9 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (Cat-rigs, under 17 ft.) 





Bertha, Marble—Som..... . «16-11 = 1-55-15 

Florrie, Davis—Som..... 2 + 16-03 1-56-45 

Zara, Gladhill—P. ....... 16-00 1-59-25 1-57-50 
Wide Awake, Simmons—D.. . .14-05 2-09-40 2-05-04 
Mary Louise, Simmons—F.R.. «10-07 2-08-24 = 2-07-51 
Weasel, Calvertt-—F.R. ... . 16-01 2-11-01 2-00-35 
Romp, T. Wood—F.R...... 16-07 2-11-06 =. 2-10-33 
Charm, W.S. Wood — F.R.. . . 12-01 2-26-00 = 2-16-01 


1st Prize, Marine Glass, Bertha; 2d Prize, $6, Florrie. 
Note. —D., Dighton; W., Warren; B., Bristol; F.R., 
Fall River; Som., Somerset; S., Swansey; P., Providence. 
Wind light, growing to strong east; start flying; judges, 
W. Dean, M. ie Wes Rankin, D. R. “Sulliv an, W. 
G. Simmons, and T. W. Wood. 


May 30.— Race between yachts of Lynn and 
West Lynn clubs, at Lynn harbor, Mass. : — 


Yacht and owner. Actual. Cor'cted. 


Alice (W.L.), P. — eee eee I-39-0 1-04-35 
Crescent (W.L.), T. M. Alley. ...... 1-42-0 = 1-00-43 
Daisy D. (L.), A. Martin ios. Biere we ok I-43-O0 1-11-34 


Wind, fresh easterly; course, § miles with one turn; sails, 
working; ballast, fixed; judge, Commodore B. W. Rowell, 
of the West Lynn Club. 


May 30. — Jeffries Yacht Club. 
off Jeffries Point, East Boston : — 


Sweepstake race, 


64 miles. CENTER-BOARDS. 

Yachts. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Sea Bird (sl.) ..... e+ 6 6 622-02 1-22-39 = 1-22-39 
— (je scares oe eo + © 18-03 «1-31-14: 1-27-48 
Pralias (C.) 0c cs cecece — 1-30-08 1-28-03 
Topsy pub Oe ae ae oe» «ISIE = 1-32-25 =: 1-30-42 
Una (c.) . eee ee ee oo 0 BIO 1-31-42 91-30-47 
Ariel (sl. ie re ae ea 19-07 1-38-05 =: 1-35-55 

1st Prize, $10, Sea Bird; 2d, $s, Spider. 

64 miles. KEELS 

Zetta (sl.) . TT Tee so 19-3 1-26-46 = 1-26-46 
Hard Times (sl. - Toe . 197 1-37-41 1-37-22 
Why Not (sl.) 1-48-26 1-42-01 


1st prize, $10, Zeta; 2d, ‘$s, Hard T Times, 

Wind, strong south-east; course, irregular, three miles 
windward; start, anchor; ballast, no restrictions; sails, 
working. 


May 30. — New Haven Yacht Club. Formal open- 
ing of club-house, review, and sail from club-house 
down the bay to stake-boat, 9 miles and return, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles. At 10.30 the colors were hoisted 
on the house, and saluted by a gun from each yacht. 
The yachts then fell into -line, and, at signal gun 
fired from flag-ship, started off with a good’ easterly, - 
topsail breeze in the following order: Ariadne, 
Rival, Wild Duck, Endeavor, Vixen, Rajah, Mas- 
cotte, Sea-belle, Zephyr, Mollie Pitcher, Alice, Way- 
ward, and Wild Pigeon. The Ariadne crossed the 
line far ahead of her competitors. There were no 
prizes, nor time taken. 


May 30. — Knickerbocker Yacht Club. Annual 
Spring Regatta, open only toclub members. Off Port 
Morris, N.Y., té and around Gangway buoy (Sands 
Point) and return, for all, except eighth class, which 
was around Fort Schuyler buoy. 
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20 miles. FIRST CLASS. (Cabin sloops, 32 feet and over.) 


Yacht Start. Beat. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Wacondah..... .19 ¥ 30-015 4-19-33 4-15-38 
Peerless ...... +25 10 32-00 4-28-15 4-16-02} 
Hurry .. +. 2+ 02 — 33-6} 4-26-43 4-17-2 
Sara .e 2s ee 0 027 II 33-10f 4- 4-1759 
_ SSP eres Se 17 8 38-025 pee | 4-21-58 
Flash ..... «+ «26 12 37-01 4-30-25 ae 
Undine. ..... + «37 16 34-074 4-38-51. 4-30-53 
J. lseemarest ..... 18 — 34-063 (Withdrew.) 
ee, eee oe (Withdrew.) 


I — 
Prize: Marine Clock, Wacondah. 


20 miles. SECOND CLAss. (Cabin sloops, under 32 feet.) 
Whimbrel ..... . 23 18 28-4 4-53-54 ret 
Amazon .... ++ «20 19 30-9 5-03-00 5-00-44 
BiG 26: 0 5 <2 00 88 21 3I-I1} §-OI-11 5-01-11 
Susie A... ... 0 «27 20 — 5-07-51 Stent 
Reckless. . . . « « «2! _ 30-9 5-17-04 5-14-41 
Meme, 2 0 0 + cee e oe 22 30-9h 6-27-32 5-25-'45 
Sea-Robin ..... «22 _ 25-8 (Withdrew.) 

Gwen. s\ 6 ot «4 2 25-43 (Withdrew.) 


1 — fF 
Prize: Brass Cannon, Whimbrel. 
THIRD CLASS. (Open sloops, 25 feet and over.) 


31-00 3-18-43 3-18-43 


20 miles. 

Liszie Bi. . «0+ + * 12 1 
Prize: Lamp, Lizzie R. 

(Open sloops, 21 to 25 feet.) 


20 miles. FOURTH CLASS. 


Adele ...-.-2+6- 10 2 24-00 3-18-15 3-56-35 
Rosetta A... . 6 - «15 4 23-11 4-13-40 4-11-50 
Nettie Thorp... . .14 5 24-10 4-12-00 4-12-00 
Mamie. ccs seeve 16 — 22-03 (Withdrew.) 
Albani. ....+-. 16 _ 21-00 ©6©( Withdrew.) 


Prize : Compass, Adele. 


20 miles. FIFTH CLASS, (Open Sloops, under 21 feet.) 


Maggie .....+.-. 13 17 18-01 5-06-26 5-01-35 
Dandy ....-+.0- 16 = 19-10 5-33-03 5-31-43 
Nimrod ...2.2:s+% 1 —_ 20-06 (Withdrew.) 


I 
Prize: Set of brass side and anchor lights, Maggie. 


20 miles. SIXTH CLASS. (Cat-rigs, 21 to 25 feet.) 
Plorn@tn cs tine 7 3 22-06 4-18-25 4-15-12 
MAPOUR 56. 4 6 13 24-01} 4-30-34 4-50-34 
Truanmt. .. 2c ees 9 6 24-01 4-56-39 4-54-04 
Violet. sw esc ee 5 14 21-04 5-05-46 a 
GiltEdge ...... 4 _- 23-05 5-41-43 5-40-20: 


Prize: Compass, Hornet. 


20 miles. SEVENTH CLASS, (Cat-rigs, 17 to 21 feet,) 
Bon Ton. ....---. 2 "9 18-00 4-5S-25 4-54-324 
WOFtOChs «6 6 6 as 3 15 18-02, 5-13-08 Soy iss 
Mitty By 2 ss 2 -. § 20-014 (Withdrew. 
Mitty B. s 2 w 8 6 4.8 1 19-00 (Withrdew.) 


Prize: Set of brass side and anchor lights, Bon Ton. 


12 miles. EIGHTH CLASS, (Under 17 feet.) 
Jean. wa cerees - - 15-00} 2-45-36 2-45-36 
Centennial. ..... - —- 14-01 3-05-08 Fork 

Prize: Marine Glasses. The prize was awarded to the 


Centennial, the Jean not having complied with the rules of 
the club. 
20 miles. 
Mystic. . «2+ 1 — 
Seiba. . .secces =e — 

Prize: Brass head-light, Mystic. 

Wind, fair north-east; start, flying; tide, ebb; course, 
straight with turn; sailing length, cabin sloops’ sail area, 
open boats mean length; allowance, 2 minutes to foot; 
ballast, fixed except in open boats; sails, for cabin sloops; 
open sloops, jib and mainsail only; no restriction; cat- 
rigged, to mainsail only. Judges, W. J. Parker, T. W. 
Jackson, and H. B. McAllister. 

A silk pennant was awarded to the Lizzie R.., for the fast- 
esttime. The ** Mott Cup,” for the winner of three out of 
five races, for the fastest time over the course, without time 
allowance, was won by the Lizzie R. The record now 
stands: Lizzie R. twice and Gracie once. The iron steam- 
boat Sirius, with 1,200 guests, followed the yachts around the 
course. 


SPECIAL CLASS, (Steam yachts.) 


31-06 3-46-00 3-46-00 
25-07 4-15-00 4-03-10 


May 30.— Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club; im- 
promptu race, from club-house, Tompkinsville, around 
buoy No. 10, The following yachts started: Ovéva, 
Albatros, Gaviota, Maggie, Isis, Bedouin, Mist, 
Clytie, Kelpie, and Yolande. They were divided 
into second-class schooners, first and second class 
cutters, and third and fourth class sloops. Wind at 
Start, very light, outside, fair south-east; start, flying. 
Clytie won in schooner class, prize, $25; time, 4h. 6m. 


wa 


o 


59s. ; J/aggie, in third-class sloops, prize, $25; time, 
4h. 22m. 32s.; /sts, 3h. 58m. 56s.; and Oriva, 2h. 
25s. later, insecond-class cutters. Prize was withheld 
until /s¢s was remeasured, 

May 30.—The Brooklyn Yacht Club opened its 
house and had a short sail, the yachts taking part 
being Fern, Vida, Circle, Loretta S., Carrie May, 
Surprise, Carrie, and Kipfple. 

May 30.—Atlantic Yacht Club; club race off 
club-house, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N.Y.; opening of 
club-house, and review : — 


22 miles. CLASS A.—SCHOONERS, 72 ft. and over.) 


Yacht. Start. Actual. Corrected. 
Grayling ...... ooo 4-49-25 47-43-40 
Republic se ee ws ey 215 47-45-34 4-45-34 
rust th ee ee 13 5-01-00 _— 

Prize: set of flags, Grayling. 

22 miles, CLASS B, — SCHOONERS, 
Agnes. 2.14 ak ee 4-15-07 5-11-58 
ee een 


e 2 4-14-35 5-14-35 
Prize : set of flags, Agnes flag-officer, given to Haze. 


22 miles. CLASS C. — SLOOPS, 

Athlon ........24-. 6 4-53-37 4-53-57 
Sr ee ee 4 4-40-40 4-57-10 
Thistle ee ee - 5 5-07-13 --— 
Leemia . 222s 


} er 5-05-45 -_— 
Prize: set of flags, Athlon flag-officer, given to Gracie. 


22 miles. CLASS D.— SLOOPS,. 

Daphne elitr aiesge 3 “5-01-27 5-03-49 

Orioms cess ateoses 16 5-16-35 5-10-35 

a ee 8 5-06-10 —_— 

2 ree 4 4-52-48 __ 

Vidia . 6 6 ws +10 5-09-00 - = 

ROVE cis ceeceees 9 5-20-58 —__ 

Enterprize ks ioe 5-07-30 ae 
Prize: set of flags, Daphne. 

22 miles, CLASS E.— SLOOPS, 

Crocodile . . . 2.22% 12 4-52-23 4-53-43 
Prize: set of flags, Crocodile, 

22 miles. CLAS§ F.— SLOoPs, 

Romeyn ...++eee.+ 14 5-02-33 5-02-23 

Kaiser . . 5-05-55 _— 


ose eeess oS 

Prize: set of flags, Romeyn. 

Wind, light north-east, shifting to south-east, and then to 
east; tide, ebb; course, straight to S.W. spit and return, no 
windward work, leading wind both ways; start, flying; 
sailing length under club rules; sails working in cruising 
trim, with boats and anchors in usual places; Eallast, fixed; 
allowance under club rules; judges, J. T. Van Wyck and 
R. S. Church, 


May 30.— Newark Yacht Club; club race off club- 
house, Greenville, N.J. : 


10 miles. FIRST CLASS. (Cabin sloops.) 
Yacht. St. B. Bt. F. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
EmmaC...7 3 3 3 21 4-17-00 47-16-30 
Winnifred. .8 3 4 4 26-10 4-20-00 4-19-00 
Gray Eagle .9 6 6 (27-10 4-21-00 4-21-00 
Prize, Emma C. 
1o miles, SECOND CLASS. (Open sloops, 18 feet and over.) 
Rambler. .6 2 2 2 24-02 4-13-00 4-13-00 
Cloud ...5 4 § § 24-11} 4-19-00 4-17-00 
Just Woke 
Up ...10 - = = 2i=m1 (Withdrew.) 
‘romiles. THIRD CLASS, (Cat-rigs.) 
Shadow ..2 I I tt 20-02 3-35-00 3-28-00 
Ripple. ..-3 797 7 4-37-00 4-37-00 
Triton ae ee ae 18-10, (Withdrew.) . 


“FOURTH CLAss. (Open sloop under 18 feet.) 
4-33-30 


10 miles. 
Eddie ...4 - - =- 16-05 — 4-33-30 

Wind, light north-east; course, triangular. 

May 30. — New Jersey Yacht Club; Opening sail. 
The starting signal was given from the flag-ship 
Duplex, off the club-house, foot of 107th street, 
Hoboken, N.J., at 10.30 A.M. The start was a flying 
one, across an imaginary line drawn from the Duplex 
and a stake-boat anchored 300 yards out. The 
starting-time of all was taken as 10.30 A.M. The 
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Meteor had the best of the start, with the Dare 
Devil just to leeward, and Growler, Charm, and rest 
of fleet following, off 34th street. The Dare Devil 
crossed Aefeor’s bow and kept the lead, reaching Fort 
Lee at 12h. 15m. 45s.; beating J/eteor 6m. I0s., 
Growler 15m., with rest of fleet not timed. At the 
start the tide was about half flood; wind north-east 
—a good sailing breeze; but, after the fleet had been 
half an hour under way, lightened up. The ebb-tide 
was met by the leaders off Pleasant Valley. The dis- 
tance was about 8 miles. At Fort Lee the prize, a hand- 
some club signal, was presented to the winner. There- 
turn was made at 4h. 15m., the Dave Devi? in the lead, 
with Meteor and Growler following. The tide was run- 
ning strong ebb; wind about north. Very lightjibs were 
turned out. Just before finish a nice sailing breeze 
sprang up from about east, which the Dare Devil 
caught first, and then the Meteor, covering Dare 
Devil, passed her; the Grow/der getting it later, 
soon passed the leaders, finishing 30s. ahead of 
Meteor, the latter being about a boat’s length ahead 
of Dare Devil. 


May 30.— Jersey City Yacht Club; opening sail. 
It was a go-as-you-please excursion to Coney Island, 
participated in by five or six yachts. The crews 
roamed over the island enjoying themselves. No 
race was had or time kept. 


May 30. — Oswego Yacht Club; annual cruise to 
Sodus Point, 30 miles. Seven yachts started: flag- 
ship Cricket, J. T. Mott; Katie Gray, W. B. Phelps, 
Jr.; Ethel, L. C. Kenyon; Zila,N. S. Stone; Laura, 
Allen Ames; Fastinatian, T. C. Goble; Fannie 7., 
Thomas Farrell. The start was made at 8.45 A.M., 
the time of each yacht being taken at light-house. The 
wind, at start, was a stiff, off-shore breeze, accompanied 
with severe rain, and afterwards increased almost to a 
gale. The yachts kept, on their course, the Z¢hel in 
the lead, Zaura second, Kitty Gray next, and Fas- 
tinatian close behind. Between the latter two there 
was a close struggle. The Fannie F. was too light 
draft for such a breeze, and had to drop sails off Fair 
Haven and close-reef, when she continued, and ar- 
rived half an hour after the fleet. The Cricket carried 
away topmast and sprung mast; the Zi/a broke her 
center-board from top to bottom, and the two had to 
be taken in tow by the tug which accompanied the 
fleet with the guests. The corrected time of the yachts 
was: Lthel, 3h. 5m. 32s.; Laura, 3h. 11m. 32s.; 
Katie Gray, 3h. 13m. 48s.; and Fastinatian, 3h. 
17m. 49s. The LZ¢kel was awarded the fleet pen- 
nant for best time, won last year by the Katie 
Gray. About 10 0’clock the sun came out, and the 
day was passed pleasantly, the yachts arriving home 
about midnight. The time of the Ztke/ — 3h. 5m. 
32s. — is the fastest time on record in the club for 
this course. 


May 31.— The Manhattan Yacht Club had its 
opening sail, which was entirely impromptu. No 
record or time taken. 


JUNE I, 2, 3, 4, and 5.—Matches between catama- 
rans, —center-board: Jessie, 40 feet, Fred Hughes, 
and keel Iris, 42/2 feet, Robert Inman. The course 
was from Bedloe’s Island, New York harbor, to and 
around south-west spit buoy, and return, a distance 
of 35 miles; New Jersey Yacht Club rules; allow- 
ance, one minute to the foot : — 


FIRST RACE, 


Yacht. Start. Buoy. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Jessie .....-. (en sc® 2 1-52-40 2-24-57 
eee eee eee I I 1-55-40 2-31-05 


Wind puffy, W.S.W.,; tide, last of flood. The latter half 
of race was Sailed under one reef. 


SECOND RACE. 
—_ P02 a8 @ Ws eS yet 1 2-35-10 3-00-32 
ee ae a ee ee 2 2 3-07-52 3-32-36 
Wind strong, north-west; tide, flood. The Iris came 
very near being capsized and lost considerable time to right 
herself. 
THIRD RACE, 
Sa eee oe 02 63 1 4-17-37. 4-19-37 
FOOMO. 2 esr wars 1 2 4-25-29 4-21-59 
Wind, fair, S.S.E.; tide, flood, turning. 


FOURTH RACE, 

Wind very light, south-east; tide, strong, flood. As 
Vanderbilt’s’ Landing was only reached after three hours’ 
stemming the tide in the light air, the race was postponed 
to the next day. 

FIFTH RACE. 
oe ad ee be eee eS 2 1 3-54-52 

i 2 ( Withdrawn.) 

Wind strong, north-west, increasing to a gale. The 
Jessie, having won three of the races, was awarded the prize 
of $600. Mr. Roosevelt N. Schuyler acted as judge and 
referee for all the races. 


JUNE 2.— Atlantic Yacht Club. Ladies’ Day and 
race. Course, from Breakwater to and around stake- 
boat off Tompkinsville, L.I., to and around stake- 
boat near Oyster Island, and return : — 


8 miles. CLASS A. 
Yacht. . Actual. Corrected. 
Grayling. ....+.-. ae ee aS 0-45-20 
Clytie ..+.-+e-. tse ee ee - 4 50-26 0-54-45 
Prize: Souvenirs for ladies, Grayling. 
8 miles. =CLASS B. 
ee ae ee ee 0-55-45 0-53-59 
Eee eee * + + 1-00-54 1-00-54 
Prize: Souvenirs for ladies, Agnes. 
8 miles. CLASS C. 
PEP eeeeere ss ee 0-51-40 0-51-40 
ee a ee ee ee 0-56-08 0-56-00 
Lesbia 
Prize: Souvenir for ladies, Athlon, 
8 miles. CLASS D. 
Enterprise. . 2... 20s oe ©0-52-38 0-52-3545 
Daphne . . 2 0 2 2 0 2 oo 6 « 0 0 OR$3-03 0-53-03 
Viola ...... Pisa a Rew ke 1-07-10 1-06-54 
a ee a eee a ae 1-07-43 1-06-52 
Rover 1c we eet swe seos + 1-07-05 1-06-484 
Prize: Souvenirs for ladies, Enterprise. 
8 miles. CLASS E. 
Crocodile ..csccececseecveve 0-56-47 0-56-47 
Phantom. ... 2.222 eee eee 1-00-03 0-50-454 
MR pARER SPORE ag brat aia: (Withdrew.) 
Prize: Souvenirs for ladies, Crocodile. 
8 miles. CLASS F. 
Romeyn .. 6. e ee seerecceee 1-08-15 1-08-15 
Tourist .. 0 66 6.0 0 0% + I-10-30 1-09-32 


Prize: Souvenirs for ladies, Romeyn. 

Wind strong, north-west; start flying, at 4.45 P.M.; 
course, triangular; sailing length and allowance, club rules; 
sails working; crew, one lady for each 10 ft. of water-line. 
Committee, J. T. Van Wyck, N. D. Lawton, and R. S. 
Church. In the evening refreshments were served in the 
club-house and the yachts were illuminated. 


June 6.—Carolina Yacht Club; club race in 
Charleston, S.C., harbor. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Yacht. St.B.Bt.B.F.B.B.T.Bt. Length. Actual. 
Mises. .6.T TERA AGL: oe 3-23-03 
Au Revoir ..6 4 3 233332 £2281 3-48-07 
White Wing. .4 3 2 3 2 2 2 23. 3-01h 3-51-5605 
Siren. .... 324444444 283 othe) 
ae 30-23 (Disabled.) 
Bobolink . . 28-73 (Not taken) 


of 5.5 

Prize, $25, Eleanor. 

Wind, fair south-west, shifting to light south-east, then 

east, and then north-east in squalls; tide, half with and half 

against; course, triangle at sea, 13 miles, triangle in harbor 

8 miles; sails, working; start, flying; allowance, one and a 
half minutes to foot of length; ballast, stationary. 
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JuNE 6. — Quincy Yacht Club; club-race off Great 
Hill, Quincy, Mass. :— 
SECOND CLASS. 


Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 


Tartar, F.L. Dunne. ...... «19-11 3-08-38 2-41-40 
Herald, G. F. Smith. ....... 3-26-15 3-00-07 
1st Prize, Tartar; 2d, Herald. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Flora Lee, D. H. Lincoln. . . . . 17-03 2-45-30 2-19-57 


1st Prize, Flora Lee. 

Wind, almost a dead calm; start, flying; sailing length, 
water-line with one-third after overhang; ballast, station- 
ary; allowance, Herreshoff; judges, G. A. Ordway, G. W. 
Morton, and C, H. Porter. There were two yachts started 
in first class, eight in second, and three in third, but were 
not able to complete the course within the limited time. 


June 8.— Yonkers Yacht Club. Opening regatta 
from club-house, down the Hudson to Columbia 
Yacht club-house, and return, for all classes except 
the fifth, which was to 155th street and return : — 


cLass 1. (Cabin sloops over 35 ft.) 
Actual. 


(Withdrew.) 


Yacht and owner. 
Inez, Commodore A. I. Prime. ......- 


cLass 11. (Cabin sloop under 35 ft.) 
Racket, N. P. Quick ....-2ece-+cee 47-30-04 
Spray, W. H. McVicker .. 2.2.2.2. (Withiiew.} 
Fanny, R.J. Underhill .... 2220+ (Disabled.) 


Prize, Racket. 


CLASS 111. (Open sloops over 20 ft.) 

Rambler, J. H Thorn ..... +2204 3-54-18 
Prize, Rambler. 

CLASS Iv. (Cat-rigs, 17 to 22 ft.) 

Comfort, G. Reevs ...sesceececeeve 4720-0 

Carrie A., G.T. Balor . 1.20 ss ceeee (WithtirewS 

Spray, Jr., J. Dizon... es cecceces ° (Capsized.) 


Prize, Comfort. 


CLASS V. (Cat-rigs under 17 ft.) 
Cutty Sark, J. W. Goodale ........ 2-37-44 
L.D.Vo, Jo Nesbit. ww ec ere rece sib-ig 
Mabel, F. Ford .......-. bale a (Withdrew. 


Uncle Jake, A. J. Prime. . . 

Prize, Cutty Sark. 

Wind, half a gale, south-west; tide, ebb strong; course, 
straight and turn; start, flying; ang ea water-line 
with one-half overhang added; judges, Wm. H. Veitch and 
Robert Faucet. 

JuNE 9.—Atlantic Yacht Club. Annual regatta 
off club-house, through the Narrows, to and around 
stake-boat near buoy No. 8, Sandy Hook; to and 
around Scotland light-ship; to and around Sandy 
Hook light-ship, and to starting line for larger yachts, 
smaller yachts home from Scotland light-ship. Prizes, 
silver plate : — 


(Withdrew.) 


CLASS A. 
40 miles, (Schooners over 72 feet, sailing length.) 
Yacht. St. 1st. 2d. 3d. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Grayling ......++2 2 — 23 4-33-27 4-30-45 
Republic .......4+¢5 %©§ — %&1 5-07-07 
Civile. . « 0 ia sas 
rize, Grayling. . 
40 miles. CLaAss B. (Schooners under 72 feet.) 
REE. 6 soe be we 8 5 — 6 5-49-42 
ee ds “4 g — 6 5§-30-48 5-21-50 
Leona ...+0-++- — 10 6-18-44 s3S0 
WEee > 2. <2 « eee] 10 — — 6-33-01 22-48 
1st Prize, Agnes; 2d prize, Haze. 
40 miles, CLASS C. (Sloops over 55 feet.) 
BER ws ce hewees 9 11 — 7 4-43-28 4436-15 
A ne 1 3 — 4 4-48-47 
Mischief ..060+ 003 — 3. 4-43-47 4-34-26 
Athlon... 5 5-15-44 4-57-38 


5 +6 ee e® — 
ist Prize, Mischief; 2d prize, Thetis. 


40 miles, CLASS D. (Sloops 43 feet to 55 feet.) 
Daphne .....+-++12 9 — 8 5-18-59 

Fanita. .......+1¢ 12 — Q 5-24-39 5-22-48 
Enterprize.......+1I5 13 — 10 ‘5-20-51 5-25-14 
ng, ee — 5-45-59 5-43-37 


y7— — 
1st Prize, Daphne; 2d prize, Fanita. 
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32 miles. CLASs E. (Sloops 35 feet to 43 feet.) 
Crocodile .......+18 — — — 4-24-18 
Phantom .......-.18 — — — 4-37-47 4-42-39 
Prize, Crocodile. 
24 miles. CLAss F. (Sloops 30 feet to 35 feet.) 
Ilderan .. 2.002 +16 — — — 3-1913 3-17-31 
Nomad... 2.666 613 — — — 3-19-25 
Romeyn..... e+ ell 14 — — 3-44-04 3-37-04 


Prize, Iideran. 

Wind, stiff north-west; tide, last of ebb on start, favorable 
on return; course, triangular; sails, sailing length allow- 
ance, club rules; start, ying; ballast, fixed. Judges, W. 
W. Beebe, R. I. Church. egatta Committee, Jacob T. 
Van Wyék, Charles T. Pierce, W. T. Wintringham. 
The st E. Luckenbach, with the judges, followed the 
yachts around the course, and the iron steamboat Sirius 
carried members and guests. 





JuNE 9.— New Jersey Yacht Club. Fourteenth 
annual regatta, off Bedloe’s Island, to buoys No. 9, 
No. 16, No. 13, to starting-line. Classes A, B, and 
C, same, excepting buoy No. 13, Class D, to Fort La- 
fayette. 


20 miles. (Catamarans.) 
Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted- 
Duplex, Longstreet & Ogden . . . 3 3-46-25 . 3-46-25 


CLASS I. 


Nemesis, Evesson & Reed .... (Withdrew.) 
Prize, Duplex. 

15 miles. CLASS A. (Cabin-sloops.) 

Hattie, John Curtin . . . «6 6 6-300 93-43-51 33-43-51 
Prize, Hattie. , 

15 miles. CLASS B. (Open-sloops over 25 ft.) 

Lilly R., T. H. Rogers .... .27-5 2-43-00 2-41-22 

Growler, James Bell. . .. . . . 26-10 3-01-10 2-58-30 

Dare Devil, W. H. Dilwo 3-10-22 3-08-3 


Charm, E. W. Ketcham 
Meteor, A. Jeanneret .... 
Minnehaha, R. F. Rabe ... 


(Withdrew.) 
- «23-44 8 


Prize, Lilly R. 
15 miles. cLass c. (Open-sloops, 21 to 25 ft.) 
George B. Deane, R. L. Dunbacher.21-5 3-28-20 3-23-05 
Sophia Emma, Chas. E. Korff . 21-9 (Withdrew.) 
Rambler, J. H. Thorn... . . . . 24-11 (Disabled.) 
Emily M., F. Alees...+.... 21-4 ss 


Prize, George B. Deane. 


10 miles. CLASS D. (Open-sloops, under 21ft.) 
Cate Cate,Fred Baar ... . . .20-10k 2-32-30 2-32-30 
Truant, C. & E. Zimber .... . 18-11 2-48-15 2-46-17 

Prize, Cate Cate. 

Wind, reefing north-west; tide, half-ebb; allowance, Class 
No. 1 and D, 1m. to foot of mean length, Class A, B, and 
C, 14m. to foot; ballast, stationary; podges, Thomas P. 
Rogers, Theophilus Butts, and George E. Gartland. Prizes 
will be distributed at next meeting of club. The steamer 
Black Bird, with judges, members, and guests, followed the 

achts. After the race the annual dinner was held at 

oedenberg’s Hotel, Hoboken, N.J. 


JUNE 11.—New-York Yacht Club annual regatta over 
the regular club course, from Owl’s Head, south, out 
through the Narrows to buoy No. 10; thence to stake- 
boat near buoy 814; thence buoy 5, off Sandy Hook, 
thence east-south-east out to the Sandy cook light- 
ship; back over the same course, finishing outside 
of the Narrows at buoy 15, a distance of 38 miles: — 


38 miles. KEEL~SCHOONERS. 

Yacht. | St. No.8}. L.S. Actual. Corcted. 
Gitana. .. 222 -+-+ 4 9G 8 4-36-03 4-26-03 
Varuna .. 666+ ee eIZ — — 4-49-47 4-46-35 
Speranza ..-seeseeee - — 11-22 

Prize, Gitana. . v— 

38 miles. CLASS Il. (Schooners.) 
Grayling. . 2.56 +. ee! 6 4 4-15-56 4-10-07 
Montauk .......448 5 4 4-14-40 4-14-40 

Prize, Graylin: 

38 miles. CLASS III. (Schooners.) 
Clytie..... cosesoe ZY @ 23 4-45-36 4-45-36 
Nirvana . eee 6 — — 5-10-58 5-04-25 


Prize, Clytie. * 





. 


38 miles. CLASS I. Sloops. 
Mischief. .... ae ea I I 4-17-07 4-11-40 
Bedouin .....-++¢8 2 4 3 4-15-01 = 4-14-58 
OPRCIE se te et 8 8 15 3 2 4-21-43 4-21-43 
| a ae 3 2 6 4-32-11 4-28-21 
Prize, Mischief. 
38 miles. CLASS II, (Sloops.) 
Athlon ....6. ea 7 7 4-40-57 4-30-45 
Fanita. ....e-. occ 2 4-49-44 4-40-23 
See 12 9 4-45-39 4-41-26 
Daphne ...+-+ see 14 I 12 4-29-25 4-41-27 
Whileaway....+«..+.+5§ 10 10 4-40-32 4-46-32 
Gaviota ...2e.cee- 13 6 — 5-12-54 5-08-09 
Prize, Athlon. 
38 miles. CLASS III. (Sloops.) 
Espirito. ...-++++9 4 % §-03-16 5-03-16 
Maggie ...s-cece2ee im 65o= 5-04-32 5-13-53 


Prize, Espirito. 


Wind, moderate S.S.E., increasing slightly; tide, last of 
flood, at the Narrows, ebb; club rules were in force; start, 
flying. 

The Grayling won the Bennett Challenge Cup for schoon- 
ers; and the Montauk won the Russell Prize for schooners, 


aad the Mischief for sloops, being the first of each class to 


cross the finish line. 

The tug Luckenback was used for judges, and accom- 
panied'the yachts. Thesteamer Co/umbéia was used for club 
members and their guests. 


June 15.— Boston Yacht Club. Club race off City 
Point, Boston. First race of the season for the Connor 
and Pfaff’s cups : — 


25 miles. FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Adrienne, J. Pfaff...... 64-2 3-55-03 3-25-48 
Undine, Benj. Dean. ... . 50-9 4-03-32 3-26-27 
Tempest, H. F. Whittier . .34-6 4-30-44 3-31-26 
Shadow, J. Bryant. ..... 56-9 4-13-31 3-37-47 


1st prize, Adrienne; protested by Shadow on measure- 
ment, 2d prize, $25, Undine, in abeyance; 3d prize, a cabin 
lamp, Shadow, in abeyance. 


18 miles. SECOND CLASS. 

Edna, A.L.Smith ..... 28-6 2-42-09 
Eva, D. Sargent. ...... 26-0 2-43-40 
Kitty, Tarbell & Adams . . . 23-9 2-47-10 
Saracen, W. P. Fowle . . . . 24-1 2-57-12 
Mabel, G. R. Howe ..... 20-1 2-57-49 
Alda, W.H.W ilkinson, 2d. 24-1 3-05-41 





1st prize, Edna, second leg for Pfaf?” s cup; 2d prize, $25, 
Eva; 3d prize, a patent log, Kitty. 

Wind, strong south-west; tide, flood ; start, anchor; course, 
regular club; club sailing-rules in force. 

The tug W. H. Clark was used as judges’ boat, where 
members of the club were entertained. 


JUNE 13. — An open sweepstake race, off Winthrop, 
Mass., gotten up by the residents, who furnished a 
handsome purse : — 


9 miles. FIRST CLASS. (18 to 25 ft.) 
Yacht and owner. ange. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Black Cloud, A. Brown ..... 1-48-22 1-45-23.8 


Queen Mab, "Burnell & Litchfield, o0-46 1-50-26 1-4! 
Good Luck, A. M. Phillips. . . . 22-00 1-53-48 1-50-49.8 


Sea Bird, C. L. Joy + + + 23°01 1-52-40 1-§0-55.6 
Awilda, F —a: og 24-09 1-54-34 1-54-34.0 
Muriel, E.C. Nea:........ 22-00 1-57-58 1-54-59.8 
Thra asher, G. G. Garraway. . . + 20-03 2-02-48 1-57-40.2 
Crusader, A. Wilson. ...... 19-02 2-05-16 1-53-40.9 
Majel,J.P.&C.Loud...... 21-00 2-02-52 1-58-41.8 
Tartar, F.L. Dunne... . . . .1Q-11 2-04-32 1-58-58.1 
Thisbe,S. A. Freeman ..... 21-05 2-04-29 2-00-49.4 
Herald, S.S. Smith ...... .20-09 2-00-13 2-01-43.9 
Vernon, J. L. Scott. ....6.-. 18-00 2-10-58 2-02-39.4 


David Crockett, H. Putnam, . . . 21-06 2-08-09 2-04-34.8 
Wanderer, J. A. Turner . . . . . 21-09 2-07-52 2-04-35.8 
Expert, L. Whitcomb .... . . 23-08 2-07-18 2-06-11.4 
Allie, A. S. Wattles. . . . . . «22-05 2-09-19 2-06-49.6 
Hebe, F. N. Lambert .... . «18-02 2-20-30 2-12-26.7 
Imogen, B. T. Wendell . .. . «18-10 2-22-38 2=15-34.1 
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The Spider, Hallowe’en, and Zetta started, but, owing to 
the strong wind, were obliged to withdraw. Prizes : First, 

36, to Black Cloud; second, $26.80, to Queen Mab; third, 

20.20, to Good Luck; fourth, $8.50, to Sea Bird. The 
course was to Sculpin Ledge buoy, a beat to windward, 
thence to Old Harbor buoy No. 4, Started sheets and a free 
course home. At Sculpin Ledge the Black Cloud led, fol- 
lowed closely by the Queen Mab, Sea Bird, Thrasher, 
Awilda, and Muriel. At Old Harbor buoy the positions of 
the leading boats were unchanged. 





7 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Under 18 feet.) 
Yacht and owner. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Flora Lee, D. Lincoln ...... 17-02 1-25-50 1-25-06.6 
Mirage, A. J.& L. M. Clark . . . 17-09 1-27-40 1-27-40.0 
Mischief, D. Belcher... . .. + 17-05 1-29-33 1-29-08.5 
Blirt, J. Hildreth. ..... 2+ + 16-06 1-31-00 1-29-24.8 
Cadet; Belcher & Dunham . . . . 17-02 1-33-46 1-33-02.6 
Thera, H. Hutchinson. .... + I§-11 1-40-40 1-35-16.5 
Mascot, H.J. Vinal .......- 15-06 1-41-24 1-38-24.8 
Dot, S. A. Freeman ....2-. 15-09 i-47-32 1-44-54.5 
Valeria, —- 6 2 2 wwe cee 16-06 1-47-19 1-45-43.8 
Racket, Hallett ......s+6-s 15-00 1-53-41 1-49-57-7 
eum, HM. Tarher . 22 sn ees 16-08 (Withdrawn.) 


Prizes: First, $21, Flora Lee; second, $15.40, Mirage; 
third, $12.60, Mischief. The course was to Lower Middle 
and Jeffries Point, thence home. To the middle it was a 
beat to windward, and the Flora Lee led, followed by 
Mirage, Mischief, Flirt, and Cadet; to Jeffries Point it was 
started sheets, and from this Point home it was free. 

Wind was strong south-west; start, anchor; sails, work- 
ing; sailing ona, water-line, with one-third overhang; 
ballast, no restriction. Judges: Peleg Aborn, G. L. Turn- 
bull, Edwin Belcher. 


JUNE 13. — Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Corinthian race. 

Open to yachts of the New York, Atlantic, Larch- 
mont, Eastern, New Bedford, Knickerbocker, and 
New Haven Yacht Clubs : — 


SECOND CLASS, SCHOONERS. 


Yacht St. No.10. Sh. Actual. ee cted. 
Clytle. 2s cas ira § 2 2 4-27-39 4-27-39 
oe arr 10 — — (Withdrew.) 


Prize: $150, Clytie. 


FIRST CLASS, CUTTERS AND SLOOPS. (55 feet and over.) 


ee ne ae 3 I 1 4-28-20 4-28+20 
ER « 2. 4. 2.0 0,0 0% 11 — — (Withdrew.) 
Prize: $150, Gracie. : 


SECOND CLASS, CUTTERS AND SLOOPS. (45 to 55 feet.) 


| SeReaeeLor s. I 3 3 4749-04 4-49-04 

BAROG 2c ec ssces 6 — — (Withdrew.) 

BNO. ww ec estes 2 — — (Withdrew.) 
Prize: $125, Isis. 

THIRD CLASS, CUTTERS AND SLOOPS. (35 to 45 feet. . 
Schemer. . 2.22.20 12 4 1 4-29-12 4-29- 
Bapeie 2 0 ts 2 » & -- fWithdrew.) ) 

Sort. we sve ssves 5 7 — (Withdrew.) 
EROS 2c oS ts 6 5 — (Withdrew.) 


Prize: $100, Schemer. 


FOURTH CLASS, CUTTERS AND SLOOoPS. (Less than 35 feet.) 


Wacondah ...5...%6.% 8 6 1 3-10-49 3-10-49 
| PEST Cree ee 13 S 2 3-27-19 3-27-10 
WER. os 602 6s — — (Withdrew.) 


Prize: $100, Wacond:z ah, 


Wind, good south-east; tide, ebb at start; start, flying. 
Club courses and rules in force. The tug Luckenback was 
used by the judges, and followed the yachts. The steamer 
Cypress was used for club members and guests. 


What promised to be an interesting race was spoiled 
by a heavy sea, fog setting in, completely shutting the 
yachts from view. It lifted slightly once or twice, but 
did not clear entirely until after the race. Of the 
fourteen starters, eight put back, leaving only one yacht 
to go over the course ifi each class excepting the 
smallest, where two yachts completed the course. 
The cutter W/aggie ran aground during the fog, but 
was hauled off without injury. 




















THE Scythia, of the Cunard Line of ocean steam- 
ships, made the extraordinary average of 345 miles 
per day on her passage from Liverpool to Boston in 
May, making the shortest trip on record, 7 days, 
21 hours. 

Mr. D. W. WEIR, of Missouri, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. R. E. Carpenter as Superintendent 
of the Yellowstone Park. 

THE Glen House, in the White Mountains, will not 
be rebuilt this year, if it ever is. 

THE new carriage-road to the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington will be built this year, starting from near the 
source of the Ellis river and running north about 
a mile and a quarter to a point on the old carriage- 
road about a mile below the Half-Way House, saving 
about five miles between North Conway and the 
summut. 

THE International Steamship Company has rebuilt 
the State of Maine, at a cost of $100,000, and built 
a companion boat the Cumdberland, of 1,700 tons 
They will run between Boston and St. John via 
Portland and Eastport. The Mew Brunswick, of 
the same line, will run direct to St. John, reducing 
the time to Cape Breton to thirty-six hours. 

AN attempt is being made, in the White Mountains, 
to have the Boston & Maine road extended from 
North Conway to Jackson, and finally up the Ellis 
river to the vicinity of the new hotel in Pinkham 
Notch. 

THE time between Boston and North Conway via 
the Boston & Maine has been shortened to four 
hours, and it is understood that all through passen- 
gers will have seats in the drawing-room cars without 
extra charge. 

THE old project of building a railroad to the top 
of Mt. Kearsarge by circling round and round it 
has been revived, and will probably be carried 
through. 

Mr. N. S. MAson, the oldest hotel proprietor in 
North Conway, died recently. 

IN round numbers 12,000 people can be accommo- 
dated in White Mountain hotels, as follows: 3,000 
at Bethlehem; 600 at Franconia; 600 at Lisbon and 
Sugar Hill; 600 at Littleton; 700 at the Profile and 
Flume Houses; 1,450 at the Twin Mountain, Craw- 
ford, Mount Pleasant, and Fabyam Houses; 1,200 at 
Jefferson; 300 at Lancaster; 150 at Whitefield; 200 
at the Summit; 150 at the White Mountain House; 
3,000 at Conway, Jackson, and East Side places. The 
total of these is 11,950. 

EVERY car sent by the New York Central Railroad 
to its West Albany shops for repairs is refitted with a 
new style of steps, having only nine inches rise, 






which come down within thirteen inches of 
the top of the rail. This will make it very 
easy to reach the car where there is no sta- 
tion platform. 


THE hydrographic office of the Navy Yard 
is preparing to issue a pamphlet containing 
instructions about the use of oil by vessels 
at sea in diminishing the danger from comb- 
ing seas. A great deal of interesting and valuable in- 
formation has been collected, and no pains spared in 
ascertaining the exact condition which obtained when 
oil has been used, together with details of the manner 
in which it was distributed. . When the pamphlet is 
ready it will be distributed widely, and will doubt- 
less bring about a great saving from loss of life and 
property. 

THE Red Cross Line of steamships has made a new 
departure in summer travel. The steamers Portia 
and A/iranda leave New York for St. John’s, New- 
foundland, at 11 o’clock in the morning, traversing 
the Long Island Sound by daylight; after touching 
at Halifax, forty-eight hours from New York, they 
proceed to their destination, fifty-five hours further on. 
The whole Sound will be seen the first day, and in 
the second will passin review Nantucket and Martha’s 
Vineyard, Cape Cod, and.Cape Ann. This is a 
scheme that has been anxiously looked for by tourists 
for several years. 


THE Pike’s Peak Railway, which will probably be 
finished this year, will be a curiosity in the way of 
railroad construction. The Lima and Aroya Railway, 
in Peru, now mounts higher than any other road in 
the world, but the Pike’s Peak road will be 2,000 feet 
higher. It is now in operation to a point more than 
12,000 feet above the sea, and has an average grade 
of 270 feet to the mile, with a maximum grade of 316 
feet; there is no continuous straight stretch of track 
more than 300 feet long, and there are many curves 
from 500 to 1,000.feet long, on which the radius of 
curvature changes at every chain, or eighty odd feet. 


THE new St. Louis and Kansas City Short Line 
Railway will make the distance between the two 
cities 250 miles, or 37 miles less than by any other 
line. - It is capitalized at $5,000,000. 


A ROAD is really to be completed to open up 
central and north-western Michigan. It has been 
partly built in sections by the Toledo, Ann Arbor, and 
Northern Railroad, from Toledo to South Lyon, on 
the Detroit, Lansing, and Northern, and from Owosso, 
on the Detroit, Grand Haven, and Milwaukee, to St. 
Louis, on the Saginaw Valley and St. Louis, while 
the latter section is already being extended to Mt. 
Pleasant. The next section will connect the northern 
and southern ends, and run from South Lyon to 
Owosso. 


THE Mobile and Ohio Railroad is changing the 
gauge of its entire lin¢, from Hickman, Ky., to 
Mobile, Ala., 500 miles, from the southern to the 
northern standard. The Louisville and Nashville, 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis lines 
are preparing to make the same change. 
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